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This 16-foot mahogany tender, built in England, makes 20 knots with a Kermath ‘‘Sea Bird” 
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Tahiti Race Off 


AL a recent meeting of the Transpacific 

Yacht Club, of Los Angeles, it was 
determined inadvisable to hold a race to 
Tahiti this year. Two of the members of the 
club have indicated their intention, however, 
of cruising to Tahiti during the month of 
June, and if there is sufficient interest the 
club will sponsor a cruise to the islands. The 
race was first (and last) run from San 
Francisco in 1925 and was won by the 
schooner Mariner in twenty days, eleven and 
a half hours. ae 


New Club at Catalina Island 


Organization of the Emerald Bay Yacht 
Club, of Catalina Island, Calif., was effected 
last month, with the following elected to 
office for the season of 1938: Commodore 
John Ford, Vice Commodore Gene Markey, 
Rear Commodore Preston Foster, Secretary- 
Treasurer Wingate Smith, Fleet Captain 
John Wayne, Port Captain Ward Bond, 
Regatta Chairman Ralph Dietrich, and Fleet 
Surgeon Rt. Hon. Lord Killanin. The new 
yacht club’s pennant is a burgee with narrow 
green border and green fouled anchor in a 
white field. pee 


One-Designs for Northeast Harbor 


Fourteen boats of the Aas International 
One-Design class have been completed in 
Norway and will be shipped in May to Bar 
Harbor, Me., for members of the Northeast 
Harbor Fleet. The owners include the follow- 
ing: Henry G. Brooks, William F. Cochran, 
W. Barton Eddison, Edsel Ford, Harry G. 
Haskell, Herman M. Hessenbruck, O’Don- 
nell Iselin, Ernest Kanzler, Chauncey Mc- 
Cormack, Vance McCormack, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Elliot Wadsworth, and Philip Wallis. 


+ + + 


Brownsville Regatta 


The first regatta of the Rio Grande Yacht 
Club, of Brownsville, Tex., was held Febru- 
ary 26th and 27th with races for both sail 
and power boats. A crowd of 25,000 specta- 
tors watched the outboards tearing around 
the Turning Basin at Brownsville and were 
rewarded by seeing Buddy Reuter, of San 
Antonio, better a world’s record for Class .C 
runabouts. The record was unofficial, how- 
ever, as the watercourse has not been recog- 
nized by the national association. Still, it 
was a good beginning. 


+ + + 


Sheboygan Yacht Club 


Another newcomer among yacht clubs is 
the Sheboygan Yacht Club of Sheboygan, 


CALENDAR 


Power 


May 15 — Albany-New York Marathon. 

ce 4 by — Passaic-Hackensack River Marathon, Ruther- 
or 

May 27-30 — ua ¥. by, Cate Race, Long Beach Y. C., 
Santa ee .'¢ Catalina Island Y. C., and 
Coronado Y. C eles, Calif. 

sa 5 "ae Race hack By secon Island, Atlantic City, 


June 12 — New Jersey Outboard Championships, Carl- 


stadt, N. J. 

er 25-26 — Intercollegiate Championships, Coopers- 
own, N. 

July 3-4 — Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, Va. 

July 4— Trenton Y. C. 

— 9—N. Y. A. C. Block Island Cruiser Race. 

Jul ly 9-10 — ad York State Outboard Championships, 

eneva, N. 
es iy we Miavine Parade, Gravesend Bay, Brooklyn, 


August 4-6 — Miles River Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 

August 6-7 — Central New England Regatta Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

August 13-14 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 

September 2-5 — Gold Cup, Detroit. 

—- 4 — Mid-West Outboard ‘Association, DePue, 


September ee Outboard Championships, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
September 22-25 — President’s Cup, Washingion, D. C. 


Sail 

April 3 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 

April 6—Start of International One-Design Team 
Match, Bermuda vs U. 8. A., Hamilton, Bermuda. 

April 20 — Start. of Six-Metre Series for Prince of Wales 
Cup, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

May 14-15 — Roosevelt a hy Re; epaste. Classes X and 
D Dinghies, Essex Y ssex, Conn 

May 28-29 — rane cant Spring Races, off Sound- 
ings Club, New London, Conn. 

June 3— Heligoland and Maas Races, Royal Ocean 
Racing Club, England. 

June 18 — Special ‘Whaler *s Race, New Bedford Y. C., 
New Bedford, M 

June A pit her 9g Race, Cruising Club of America, 
Newport, R. I. 

June — — Intercollegiate Y. R. A. Regatta, Wianno, 


a 
T= — Chica gag egg roe Race, George O. Clinch and 


noha Robert E. Morse Trophies, Chicago 2G OF 
July 2-4 — Eleventh Annual Regatta, Hampton Y. C., 
Hampton, Va. 
July 2-4 — Blue Star Series, Santa Barbara Y. C., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 
July 3 — Lake Michigan Yachting Association Regatta, 
South Shore Y. C., Milwaukee. 
— a eft Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C., 
etroit: 
July “Ag — Dover to Kristiansand, Royal Ocean Racing 


nis f 19 — no ppaaraaeesa to Copenhagen, Royal Ocean 
acing C 

July 23 See to Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. C. 

July 24— Copenhagen to Warnemunde, Royal Ocean 
Racing Club. 

July 26 — Warnemunde-Bornholm-Kiel Race, Kreuzer- 
Abteilung Deutscher oy. ga 

July 27-28— Lindsay Cup Trials (Vineyard Sound 
ag “peony. Edgartown, Mass. 

July 29 — Channel Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

July 29-30 — Fifteenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 

, Edgartown, Mass. 
July 30 ~~ 1000th Regatta of the Beverly Y. C., Marion, 


July REE 1— Lindsay Cup Finals (Vineyard 
Sound Interclubs) at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
August 1-6— rg ny Annual Regatta, Southern 
alifornia Y. A., Los Angeles. 
Aa 4-6 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 5— Vineyard Sound Interclub Regatta, Nan- 
tucket, Mass 
August $< Cowendinaba Race, Royal Ocean Racing 
lub, England. 
August 6— Eighth Annual Hand guasaigs Regatta, Nan- 
tucket Y. C., Nantucket, M ~ 
—— 8-11 — Inter-Lake Y. A. Regatta, Put-in-Bay, 
oO. 
August 11-12-13— Southern Massachusetts Junior 
hampionship (Cumming Cup), Edgartown, Mass 
August 16-18 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., Padan- 
arum, Mass. 
August 21-22 — Fifth Annual Cape Cod Knockabout 
Regatta, Bass River, Mass. 
August 21-27 — Special 30-Square-Metre International 
hallenge Series, Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
August 23-28 — Race Week, Newport Harbor Y. C., 


alif, 
August 24-26— Southern _ Massachusetts Women’s 
hampionship, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


August 27 — Cornfield and Stratford Shoal Races, City 
Island Y. C., City Island, N. Y. 
August oF — Start of Scandinavian Gold Cup — 
aces, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster ty oe L.I 
‘Bort ga Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y. 
ortland, Maine. 
“a 29 — Sears Bowl Races, Pequot Y. C., eise 


Anew “y "29-31 — Roosevelt Bowl for 30-Square-Metres, 
verly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
September 2 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 
ord, Conn. 
September 3-5 — Annual geo aa s Cruise at Isth- 
mus, Catalina Island Y. C., Cal 
a 22-25 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 


n, D.C. 
October 8-9 — Treasure Chest Hunt, 45-Foot Class, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Star Class 
ony 2—4 — Santa Barbara Lipton Series, Santa Barbara, 


ft; 
se zt — Pacific Coast Championship, Santa Barbara, 


July 15-21 — European Championships, Kiel. 
July 22-24— J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Chesa- 
eake Bay, Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. 
July 30-August 7— Holland Week, on Zuyderzee and 
oosdrecht a Royal Netherlands Y. C. and Royal 
Loosdrecht Y 
August 15-19 — Inter-Lake Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Put-in-Bay, Ohio 
August 21-27 — Race Week and Great Lakes Champion- 
ip, Sheridan Shore Y. C., Wilmette Harbor, Ill. 
August 22-27 — Atlantic Coast Championships, Western 
Long Island Sound. 
September 3-5 — Tenth Annual rey Coast Challenge 
Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside, N. 
September 12-18 — World Championship and Annual 
Meeting, San Diego, Calif. 





Wis. With a water front on Lake Michigan 
and membership in the L. M. Y. A., the club 
is actively engaged in completing its club- 
house, the building now being ready for 
occupancy except for its north wing. The 
club has a membership of 56 and maintains 
an active organization with twice-monthly 


meetings. 
+ + + 


Ontario Dinghy Sailing 


Toronto dinghy sailors are looking forward 
to keen racing with Rochester next summer, 
when the Douglas and Emmerson cups are 
competed for in boats designed and built to 
Lake Sailing Skiff Association regulations. 
The Canadian clubs challenged a year ago 
but the Rochester sailors requested post- 
ponement until completion of their boats. 
Dinghy men recognize these cups as among 
the most prized in international racing on 
the Great Lakes. 


PM See 
Yacht Club Elections 


Officers of the Essex Yacht Club, of Essex, 
Conn., for the coming year are the following: 
Commodore Hubert M. Toppin, Vice Com- 
modore Albert W. Erdman, Jr., Rear Com- 
modore Thomas §. Willets, Treasurer E. V. 
D. Wetmore, and Secretary E. L. Eveleth. 

In the Philadelphia Yacht Club, of Essing- 
ton, Pa., the newly elected officers are Com- 
modore Harry Liebeck, Vice Commodore 
Arthur Bloch, Rear Commodore Edward 5. 
Peyton, Treasurer Frank M. Pennypacker, 
and Secretary Joseph G. Denny, Jr. 








3 The new Marinette 30 is what hundreds of yachtsmen have been 


looking for... a first class, quality-built, low-priced cruiser with 
big cruiser features, comfort, performance! Full-headroom cabin 
forward. Standard Model (above) sleeps 4; Custom Model 6. From $3,990. 





% Elco’s newest cruiser triumph . . . the Cruisette 34... “the home 

afloat” for a seagoing family. The Custom Model (above) sleeps 

6 to 8 in two cabins. Standard Model sleeps 4. Stylish in design... 
luxuriously spacious throughout. Speeds up to 24 m.p.h. From $6,675. 





ee: cemmmetisnesce8 " prasenmenmeeatienrneen 





24 The new Cruisette 38 . . . a beautiful, super-seaworthy, ‘super- Luxurious from stem to stern . . . the new Custom Cruisette 41. 
comfortable boat for extended cruising. Magnificent cabins... 44 Three separate cabins: single forward, large owner's stateroom, and 
unusual galley, lavatory, locker and stowage space. Custom Model convertible deck cabin with Pullman-Dinette . . . sleeping 7 to 9. 

(above) sleeps 6 to 8 in two cabins. Also Twin Cabin Model. From $8,525. Choice of interior arrangements. Also Double Cabin Model. From $11,250. 





4 The 1938 Elco Motor Yacht 48 combines the comforts of a yacht Magnificently designed, lavishly appointed, the new Elco Motor 
with cruiser economy. Beautifully “fairlined”, rugged, built to 2 K 4 Yacht 53 is unquestionably the finest boat of her size. Three state- 
cruise anywhere. Accommodations for 6 and crew of 2. Speeds up rooms below decks and a huge deck saloon with extra divan berths 

to 26 m.p.h. Also Commuter or Fisherman Design. From $20,900. sleep 6. Quarters for crew of 2 forward. Flying bridge. From $25,900. 


See the new Elcos at Port Elco, or write for new 
illustrated 1938 catalogue 


Srowroom PORT ELCO Cet rei aveyn- yc. 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. ELCO CRUISERS, INC. e County Causeway, Miami, Florida 
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SHOULD hate to challenge Cap War- 

wick Tompkins’s contention that his 
59-year-old Wander Bird is the ideal 
craft for rounding Cape Stiff. . . . Not 
that I’d be afraid of injuring the skip- 
per’s almost aggressive pride in his ship. 
. . . It wouldn’t be possible. . . . But 
I’d be inviting an argument that I'll 
wager anybody would lose. . . . 

The doughty mariner has assembled 
a pictorial record of his epic excursion 
that had even the hardest boiled sea 
dogs of the Cruising Club barking with 
excitement. .. . 

And the Captain’s kids emerge as the 
protagonists of the adventure... . 
Certainly there have never been two 
more natural sailors than those nautical 
slivers for whom Cape Horn seas held 
no terrors, and who had-to supplement 
their thrills with giddy swinging on the 
reef points of the stowed mainsail. . . . 


John Charles Thomas was discussing 
one of his speed boats with a friend who 
remarked, ‘‘I suppose you got her for a 
song.” . . . Said John, “‘ No — she cost 
me two songs.” .. . 


‘* As to the ‘sleeping suit’ reference in 
the current (March) number of your 
very good magazine,” writes Captain 
John M. L. Gorett, M.S., ‘I may be 
permitted a few words, as most people 
do not even suspect the reason that kept 
satlors from using one. 





“‘Satlors on ships (not steamers) at 
sea never slept for longer than two or 
three hours at a time, and as the shout 
‘All hands on deck!’ might come at any 
moment we always lay down with 
trousers and often sea boots on. 

‘Any one of us who went to sea has 
gone two months and longer without 
sleeping more than three hours at one 
time. : 

“T remember my father taking the 
Araby Maid from Calcutta to the Cape 
without ever going to his bunk — get- 
ting what sleep he required while 
strapped to the weather rigging with 
canvas straps under his arms — not in 
pajamas... .” 


You bet — and it was probably in 
some old sailing ship fo’c’sle that the 
admonition ‘‘Keep your shirt on!”’ 
originated. . . . 


Gidge Gandy submits the Tampa 
Tribune’s sprightly announcement of 
the fourth annual Tampa Sailing Squad- 
ron Egmont Key race which relates that 
the usual starting time of 2:30 p.m. 
would be changed to prevent too early 
a finish, as . 

“Under a still wind the boats could 
finish the run during the early morning 
hours making it inconvenient for judges 
of the finish. . . .” 

If there were still wind enough? 


The late E. W. Scripps told Harry 
Pigeon he lived aboard his yacht perma- 
nently because he didn’t feel well when 
he lived ashore. . . . The fact that he 
has no alternative but the beach is 
enough to make any seagoing man 
sick. .. . Unfortunately, there aren’t 
enough yachts to go round and few of 
us have the Pigeon philosophy which 
precluded envy of the publisher’s pon- 
derous pomp and sent him back to his 
home-made little Islander with the 
conviction that he was the happier 
man.... 


Invited by a kind friend, I attended 
a recent New York Power Squadron 
banquet and was no end intrigued at 
discovering myself surrounded by the 
fair sex. .. . The flicker of the eve- 
ning, I learned from the lady on my 
right, was going to be the ‘‘ Vanderbilt 
Cup Race,” and from the build-up 
later given the speaker of the evening I 
expected he was going to be “Spun 
Yarn.” . . . At that point I was a little 
confused because I was wondering what 
valid claim he had to being an au- 
thority on auto racing. . . . Imagine 
my surprise when the picture turned out 
to be the history of the 1937 America’s 
Cup quest, accompanied by a galloping 
recital of the affair by a narrator who 
seemed to me to talk faster than Floyd 
Gibbons when he was airing the Lit’ry 
Digest’s election poll. . . . The shots 
of the “J” classic were elegantly in- 
tegrated and when your eyes got tired 
you could rest them on some of the 
guests, which is one reason for suggest- 
ing that the Cruising Club of America 
might borrow a leaf from the log book 
of the Power Squadron and feature 
“tables for ladies.” . . . 


I’m counting on Dwight Simpson to’ 


second the emotion. . 


Definition of a knockabout (stop me if 
you ve heard it): 

A sloop-rigged yacht of 21 feet water 
line, without bowsprit, designed for 
sailing in open waters. The original 
knockabouts, introduced at Marblehead, 
Mass., in 1892, were keel boats, half- 
decked, of sturdy model, limited to 21 
feet water line and 500 square feet of 
sail, mainsail and jib. . . . As the class 
increased and racing became popular 
the model was fined to give more speed 
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and the sail area was increased to 600 
square feet, the new type being named 
raceabout. (W. P. Stephens please 
note.) 


This is the season when outfitting the 
wife interferes with fitting out the 
boat. ... 


John Winslow, the Nestor of Nar- 
ragansett Ave., Newport (R. I.), relays 
the tale (told by Casey the Cop) of the 
old Newport skipper whose ship was 
breaking up in a gale in mid-Atlantic. 
... “—— damn!” he shouted. “It 
must be hell on Long Wharf tonight!” 


Granted that the lads who venture 
the Bermuda Race can’t compare with 
the generation Captain Gorett has in 
mind, still I’ve known some of them to 
go without sleep for 24 hours at a 
stretch (after reaching Bermuda) and 
then to turn in attired in evening — 
not night — clothes. .. . 


It was a Congressman speaking. . . . 

“You know, Ed, I always wanted a 
job where I could spend as much time 
aboard my boat as I liked — and now I 
got it . . . I think I’m about the luck- 
iest guy in the world — like when I got 
married — only this time I’m sure! . . . 


People I’d rather not have aboard: 
The oaf who says he hopes it blows like 
hell. . . . The fromage ancien who still 
talks about the War from the viewpoint 
of Bensonhurst. ... The gal who’s 
never been seasick when there was 
champagne but with beer it might be 
different . . . . The fellow who never 
gets tired of steering. ... The chap 
who’d like to lend a hand with the 
rough work but he strained his back a 
couple of yearsago. . . . The volunteer 
cook who can break dishes without 
washing them. . . . The navigator who 
gives you a SSE course and three hours 
later says he meant SSW... . The 
yokel who falls’ overboard. . . . The 
gink who loses the boathook. . . . 

TELLTALE 
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MOTOR CAR 





F YOU are the sort of man who fills one of 

the key positions in America’s industrial 
or professional life, there is no question 
about the sort of new motor car you are go- 
Ing to buy. 

Naturally it will be a car appropriate to 
your station in life—a large, fine car. 


So it is to you that Packard extends a 
rather remarkable invitation... an invitation 
to accept for a few days, quite without obli- 
gation, what we honestly believe to be the 


finest large, fine car of 1938—a new Senior 
Packard, 


We want you to take one of these cars 
(ither a Packard 12 or a Packard Super 8) 
and use it as though it were your own—to 
test it in whatever ways you wish. And we 


want*you to do this because we are supremely 
confident that these 1938 Senior Packards are 
the most magnificent cars ever built... and 
that you cannot, after this brief, intimate 


acquaintanceship, help but come to the same 
conclusion. 


You will, we know, be pleased to note that 
these cars retain those distinguished, always 
recognizable Packard lines. You will, we are 
sure, warm to the extraordinary comfort and 
quiet in which a Senior Packard cradles you. 
You will, most certainly, sense with approval 
the car’s mechanical perfection and extreme, 
inherent safety. 


And you will, we imagine, be distinctly 
surprised to learn that a 1938 Packard 12 or 
Super 8 actually costs hundreds of dollars 


PACKARD 12 SEDAN FOR SEVEN PASSENGERS 


less than any comparable car you can buy, 
foreign or domestic. 


Under “Packard” in the telephone book, 
you will find the Packard dealer nearest you. 
Simply tell him when you would like one of 
these cars placed at your disposal. 


PACKARD 


She 12 
She Auper 


*k 
ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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MODERN TREATMENT IN THE MOTOR YACHT 


When a vessel makes a long cruise, there are often letters to be written or a 
certain amount of “‘ship’s business” to be transacted. There are forms to be 
filled out and other paper work to be done. Here is a corner of the main cabin 
arranged as the owner’s office. The leaf of the desk folds up into the bulkhead 
and the pedestal swings around out of the way, as shown in the small sketches, 
the large table in the foreground forming the dining table. 








From drawings by Harry C. Richardson 
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Spring in the yacht yard. The two yachts in the foreground will soon be ready for launching 
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George A. Thompson 


BUZZ AT SEA? 


Ideas for Fitting Out Time, with Emphasis on the Engine Room 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


night: ‘‘There’s many a Ship, twixt”you an’ me, 
that’s a Bark at home, but a Buzz at sea!” * You 
know the kind, lying there at anchor, sleek and shining and 
smooth; but with hidden defects underneath the paint, sails 
with tired out seams, engines crying for work on them, rig- 
ging that can no longer take it — a fine yacht in the harbor, 
but only a Buzz at sea! : 
Now, as you are getting around to hauling off the winter 
cover, to the annual excitement of fitting out your yacht — 
sail boat, auxiliary, cabin cruiser, motor-sailer, or what have 
you — is the time to determine what must be done to keep 
your yacht from falling into the above category. If you have 
been forehanded, you have given orders in the fall, when you 
lzid the boat up, for a good part of the work; but not all are 
"From a hilarious parody on “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” 


AN a Skipper once remarked on a dark and stormy 


forehanded, and even those who are usually find plenty at 
fitting out time which must still be attended to. 

It goes without saying that you will want to give her a 
good paint job, not only for looks but for protection. You 
either have your paid hand do it, have it done at a yard, or 
do it yourself. If your man or a yard does it, your worries are 
light. If you do it yourself, you either know what you are 
about, or you don’t. If you don’t, you’re going to find it a 
pain in the neck, unless you study and practice beforehand, 
or hire a professional to work along with you until you get 
on to the ropes. 

The elements of a good paint job are: a perfectly clean, 
dry, smooth surface; clean brushes that do not shed their 
bristles; fresh, clean paint and varnish, of the proper type 
for the surface to which each is to be applied; dry, moderately 
warm weather, unless the job is done inside; and plenty of 
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pockets. Your penknife may discover 
soft spots in the hull which indicate 
the need for a new plank or two, or a 
new transom or stem. Some of your stand- 
ing rigging may need replacement and 
should at least be given a thorough in- 
spection, particularly the splices and turn- 
buckles; if your running rigging is still in 
good shape, it should be turned end for 
end so that this year’s wear will not come 
in the same place as last year’s; it may 
even be well to shift a lead here and there 
to reduce chafe. Besides these, and other 
important features, if you are on the alert 
you will find each year that manufacturers 
have turned out new gadgets which fairly 
make you ‘dribble at de mouf,” and 
without which you will not feel that your 
yacht is complete. 


Records to Make Records 


Many able articles on fitting out have 
been written, but no article of the moder- 
ate dimensions required for magazine 
publication can cover all the angles of the 
subject with thoroughness. Moreover, 
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Shining with her new paint and varnish, with machinery overhauled and new gadgets fitted, this 
motor yacht is about to go overboard, ready for the season’s cruising. The yard crew is attaching 
the hauling out purchase to the cradle. Right, cleaning out the deposit of carbon in an engine is a 
dirty job and the majority of owners prefer to leave it to the professional mechanic. Lower right, 
this sailor forestalls trouble by going over the cover and canvas gripes for the yacht’s dinghy 


patience and elbow grease! The best recipe for the novice is 
as follows: 


1. Read such dissertations on painting as: ‘‘Slick Her Up, 
Boys!” Yacutine, April 1934; ‘‘All Ready for Spring 
Painting and Varnishing,’”’ YacuTinG, April 1935; ‘‘Gosh — 
She Looks Like New!” Yacutina, April 1937; “Paint, 
Varnish and Brushes,” in the current issue; and Chapter 
XVIII in Calahan’s ‘The Ship’s Husband.” Mix these 
ingredients well, and thoroughly digest them. 

2. Go into a huddle with a naval architect, a paint manu- 
facturer, and a yard foreman, particularly as to the selection 
of paints, varnishes, and brushes. 

3. Buy paints, varnishes, and brushes; read carefully, and 
follow the directions given on the labels of the cans. 





Now, if you haven’t given up in despair at the prospect, 
go to work. If you have completely followed the suggestions 
given above, you ought to get a good paint job, even if you 
get a lame back! 

And still your yacht may~be a Buzz at sea. Because per- 
fection in one department is only a detail of the battle. To 
reach the goal that every yachtsman wants — a seaworthy, 
smart, Bristol fashion, efficient yacht — there is a lot more 
to be thought of. You may need a new suit of sails, and in 
any event the sails you have should be carefully gone over 
for weak spots, particularly at the seams and batten 
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yachtsmen of any degree of experience 
are familiar with the ordinary run-of-the- 
mill requirements for fitting out, and to do 
more here than to mention some of these, 
as above, would be to burden them with 
a lot of detail which is the job of a text- 
book. For the novice or the recent initiate 
to the company of yacht owners, I suggest 
a study of the early spring issues (March, 
April and May) of past years of yachting 
magazines, where will be found such ex- 
cellent material as ‘‘Generators and Gadg- 
ets,’ Yacutine, March, 1934, and “A 
First Aid Outfit for Cruisers,”’ June, 1934; 
“Spring Housecleaning in the Engine 
Room,” Yacutine, April, 1935, and “ Mak- 
ing Your Boat More Enjoyable,” April, 
1937; ete. Also, I recommend perusal of at 
least one of the several books dealing with 
the care of yachts. 

For our immediate purpose, then, I 
shall confine myself to the engine room, 
and particularly to certain aspects of en- 
gine room practice which do not seem to 
receive the attention they deserve; and, 
finally, I shall discuss, briefly, some of the 
newer gadgets and appliances which may 
have been missed by the casual eye. 

The engine room is of no importance in 
a Six-Metre or a “J” boat, because there 
i.n’t any. But, given asound hull, it is the 
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most important element in a motor boat, or a motor-sailer; 
and more important in an auxiliary (from the point of view 
of safety if nothing else) than it is usually given credit for. 
I have sailed as skipper, mate, deck hand, engineer, pas- 
senger, cook, in all sorts of craft, and it has been my ob- 
servation that the department about which the average 
yachtsman knows least, the department which he is most 
apt to take for granted (until something goes wrong), is 
the engine room. The obvious reasons for this are that com- 
paratively few yachtsmen are mechanics; and that we have 
all been trained by our automobiles to expect to be able to 
step on the starter and shove off, with no further thought of 
what makes the wheels go ’round. Without going into the 
essential differences between automobiling and motor boat- 
ing, I think it is safe to say that any yachtsman who is 
shown the difference in cost of operation between an efficient 


As a veteran foreman painter once remarked, ‘‘a thorough washing is a help before painting” 
After applying varnish remover, washing is important as all trace of the chemical must be gotten rid 
of. Left, few amateurs have either the skill or the tools necessary for a job like this one, reaming 
wrist pin. Below, the spars need attention at fitting-out time and these men 
are sandpapering the yacht’s main gaff preparatory to giving it the first coat of spar varnish 
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The author’s suggestion for the form of the engine room log. If carefully kept, it will give much information 


power plant and one that merely runs, will rapidly become 
more engine-room-minded, regardless of the personal satis- 
faction and other emoluments which come from getting the 
best out of your power plant, as compared with just keep- 
ing it going. 

We are more concerned here with finding out what to do 
than with how to do it. If we know what should be done 
we can have the job done better by others, unless we happen 
to be mechanics ourselves. Much has been said in recent 
years on the general requirements in the engine room: the 
need for cleanliness, clean gas, clean oil, clean air, clean 
water, clean electrical connections; the importance of ade- 
quate fire protection, not only extinguishing apparatus 
but apparatus for prevention — gas tight connections from 
deck to tanks, adequate tank vents, bilge exhausts in the 
engine room, gas detectors, flame arresters, etc., and the 
effect of this propaganda is evident as you visit around a 
fleet of yachts. But a systematic method for keeping track 
of what goes on in the engine room is hard to find. 

The problem of finding out what should be done in your 
engine room may seem, at first glance, to involve nothing 
more complicated than telling the yard mechanic to find out 
what’s wrong and fix it! That, very likely, will give you a 
power plant that runs; but to get an efficient power plant 
is not so simple. 

I know an auxiliary yacht which is a pretty smart sailer, 
although she has never proved smart enough to win a race 
under sail alone. But when it came to auxiliary races, she 
was a consistent winner. So consistent and so emphatic 
were her victories that I decided to look into the matter. 
I found that the skipper (owner) had kept a carefully thought 
out, accurate, and complete engine room log ever since the 
boat had been launched. He showed it to me with pride, and 


I believe he got as much fun out of keeping that log as he did 
out of anything connected with his yacht except, perhaps, 
a sail in a stiff breeze. 

By referring to this log — to this ‘“‘record to make rec- 
ords’”’ — he not only knew what to do at fitting out time to 
increase efficiency and economy, but during the season he 
knew, to a nicety, just how his boat would perform under 
power with different conditions of wind and sea; when it 
came to auxiliary racing, he definitely had the bulge on the 
other fellow. In this connection, the value of such a record to 
anyone entering one of the ‘‘point to point’ races with his 
power boat, or one of the new type English races, where des- 
tination and orders of maneuver are picked up at various 
points along the course, must be evident. 

As a matter of fact, the most important preliminary step 
toward an efficient, economical engine room is just such a 
log. Let us examine, first, what we want in the way of per- 
formance; second, what data we need to find out how near 


we are to our goal, and what to do with the data when we a 


have it; and, finally, how best to present the data. 

We must include in our study everything connected with 
the power plant, starting with the instrument board, going 
through the batteries, wiring, the engine itself, and ending ~ 
up with the shaft and propeller. We shall assume that your — 
boat is powered with an internal combustion engine (or 
engines), either gasoline or Diesel; and that it has either 
straight drive or reduction gear. 

We can define efficient performance as: reliable and easy 
starting; absence of breakdowns or frequent necessity for 
adjustments; hull speeds (in still water) for different r.p.m. 
as shown in the manufacturer’s specifications; gasoline and 
oil consumption at various engine speeds in accordance with 

(Continued on page 148) 





This twin screw yacht was built for Mrs. Alice G. Witherbee, of Greenwich, 
Conn., by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation of Morris Heights, 
New York City, from plans by William Atkin. ‘‘ Nawaja” is 80’ 0” in length 
over all, 18’ O”’ beam and 4’ O” draft. During the winter she has been cruis- 


ing in Florida. Above is the yacht herself, the picture giving an idea of the 
amount of deck space she affords. Right, a view of the forward cabin, a light 
and airy room. Lower left, the after stateroom. Lower right, the engine 
room, @ spacious compartment, with the two 8-cylinder, 150 horse power 
Superior Diesel engines which give ‘‘Nawaja” a speed of 14 miles per hour. 
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A Twin Screw Motor Yacht 





This attractive cruiser is a Matthews ‘‘50’’ Sport Sedan 
owned by B. M. Baruch, Jr., of New York and Huntington, 
L. I. She is 50’ 10” in length over all, 11’ 4’’ beam, and 
3’ 4” draft. At the left and below are views of the interior: 
the cabin amidships with the dinette which makes up into a 
P | oe gies , wide berth; the double stateroom forward, looking aft; the 
, | ‘ deckhouse, looking forward, with hatches lifted showing the 
two 6-cylinder Sterling Petrel engines which drive ‘‘Dinbar” 
at a 24-mile pace; and the deckhouse with furniture in place. 
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“STARLIGHT’’ MAKES CLEAN SWEEP 


Albert Fay’s Cutter Scores Triple Victory in St. Petersburg-Havana Race 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


when you make your landfall, and a big thrill at the fin- 
ish, whether you are first or last. On the way, there can 
be many other thrills such as beating out of a narrow chan- 
nel surrounded by shoals in a fog, racing neck and neck for 
hundreds of miles with bigger and supposedly faster com- 
petitors, and easing sheets to the first cat’s-paws of a follow- 
ing breeze after hours and hours of calm and light head winds. 
All those thrills and more came to those of us fortunate 
enough to be members of Albert Fay’s crew in the slippery 
44-foot cutter Starlight in the ninth Annual St. Petersburg- 
Havana Race which started off St. Petersburg’s big recrea- 
tion pier on March 5th. A little less than three days later 
we slid off the last big Gulf Stream comber and across the 
finish line under the shadow of Morro Castle Light, glad to 
be in out of the rollic and tumble of a spanking trade wind, 
and overjoyed to see Commodore Rafael Posso hold up the 
big numeral ‘‘1,” indicating we were first to finish. 
The cutter Sonny, which had been in sight for the whole 


Tseng a thrill at the start of every ocean race, a thrill 























































































































“Carteles,"” Havana 
Wally Bishop and Commodore Paul Reese, of the St. Petersburg 
Y. C.; Vice-commodore Rafael Posso, of the Habana Y. C., and 
E. C. Robison, chairman of the race committee of the St. 
Petersburg Y. C. Left, Albert B. Fay’s cutter “‘Starlight’’ scored 
a triple win. She was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


290-mile course, was only 34 minutes behind us. 
As she allowed us some 52 minutes, we were per- 
fectly safe there but there were some slippery little 
fellows in the fleet which couldn’t be far behind, 
judging from the pace at which they were moving 
when we had last seen them a few miles from the 
start. Starlight’s crew felt exuberant and confident 
that nobody could beat them, but her skipper, 
young in years but rich in experience, had twice 
before led the fleet for most of the way only to have 
top honors snatched away at the end; he refused to 
celebrate until the time allowance of the little 
28-foot sloop Ada had expired. 

The light airs common to the west coast of 
Florida at this season prevailed at the start; in 
fact, they were so light that not more than one or 
two of the fleet of thirteen starters had steerage 
way as the gun barked aboard the Coast Guard 
cutter Nemesis which acted as committee boat. 

In St. Petersburg, everybody plays and the big 
game that day was the start of the race to Havana. 
The city and, in fact, much of Florida’s delightful 
west coast was on deck. Scores of spectator yachts 
were loaded to the gunwales with hundreds of on- 
lookers and thousands more lined the big pier and 
St. Petersburg’s sea wall, parks and drives along 
Tampa Bay. Banner headlines had featured the 
race in the local newspapers for several days and at 
the start Bob Bullard, of the race committee, 
described the scene over the local radio station. 
Even ordinarily modest yachtsmen seemed to get 
quite a kick out of tuning their radio receivers to a 
description of their own efforts to get under way, 























The St. Petersburg Yacht Club was a busy place belore the start of the race 


in the non-existent breeze. For once, Genoa jibs, anchors, 
the tide, and the first zephyrs of a light sou’wester took the 
place of touchdowns, home runs and lefts to the jaw over 
the air waves. 

As the starting gun roared, Starlight’s anchor plumped 
over about 200 feet astern of the committee boat, much to 
the consternation of many spectators who couldn’t under- 
stand how anchoring was going to help us get to Havana. 
The big ketch Caprice anchored alongside and several others 
dropped their hooks and waited while Kittyhawk (ex-Actea) 
began to.move at the inshore end of the long line, with the 
first breath of the afternoon sou’wester. The slippery little 
Dixie Girl, from Pensacola, Ada, the ketch Northern Light, 
and Alfonso Gomez Mena’s big schooner Golacamm, the 
perennial scratch boat, soon began to move and were well 
away before the group at the other end felt a whisper of 
breeze. 

We cursed our luck (or stupidity) but took heart in the 
thought that a bad break at the start might mean a good 
one at the finish. As Kittyhawk tore along a mile from the 
start, with her big Genoa pulling and a bone in her teeth, the 
breeze finally reached us and Starlight started to move. One 
bad tack and a few minutes lost in shifting jib topsail and 
balloon staysail, and we were off, in about the middle of the 
fleet but with our arch rivals, Kittyhawk, Sonny and Dixie 
Girl, well ahead. 

The sou’wester was dead on the nose for the first leg of the 
course, the twenty-mile stretch out of Tampa Bay. Never 
blowing over eight or ten miles per hour, the conditions were 
ideal for the sloops and cutters, but rather hard for the six 
schooners and ketches which made up the other half of the 
fleet. Kittyhawk continued to show the way but, with our 
big overlapping headsails setting beautifully, Starlight was 
soon moving fast and pointing higher than the boats carry- 
ing Genoas. We passed Dixie Girl in short order and took 
out after Sonny. For a while, it looked as if we would pass 
her but, as the bay narrowed down toward Southwest Pass, 
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a thick fog rolled in from the Gulf, much to the surprise of 
several of our crew who had had their tussles with fog north 
and east of Block Island but never expected to find it on a 
sunny afternoon on the west coast of Florida. It was much 
like beating through the slue off Pollock Rip, but we made it 
without difficulty and the fog had lifted before most of the 
fleet reached the narrow part of the channel. 

From the buoy off Southwest Pass, the course to the next 
mark, Rebecca Shoal and Dry Tortugas, lies a little east of 
south and we had hoped to lay it in the sou’west air. Just as 
we rounded the buoy, about 5:00 p.m., the wind shifted a 
few points ahead and began to lighten. Kittyhawk and 
Sonny had been about twenty and ten minutes ahead of us, 
respectively, and all three of us stood down the coast with 
the little 32-foot Dixie Girl about a mile and a half astern. 
The others had, naturally, found progress increasingly diffi- 
cult as the wind lightened and were stretched out for five 
miles or more back into Tampa Bay. 

For the next 36 hours, the fleet experienced an exasperat- 
ing series of calms and light head winds which shifted back 
and forth from southeast to southwest and never permitted 
us to ease sheets. At first we on Starlight didn’t mind it much 
for the lighter it became the better we fared with Kittyhawk 
and Sonny. But, after a day of it, we decided that, win or 
lose, we wanted to get to Havana some time and it was 
exasperating to have to lie there in an oily calm with a hot 
sun beating down through a haze. Even the shade afforded 
by the sails was jumping about because of a slight swell 
rolling in from the sou’ west. 

Just after dark on Saturday night, Kittyhawk, Sonny and 
Starlight were closer together than they hed been on the 
starting line and we called and cat-called back and forth for 
some time. The skippers of all these boats apparently de- 
cided to hold whatever tack permitted them to lay closest to 
the course and thus we remained pretty well bunched and 
stood well offshore in the light zephyrs from the southeast. 

On. the next day, Sunday, Starlight, profiting handsomely 
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Skippers of twelve of the racing yachts, and G. W. Strake, 
skipper of the motor-sailer ““Ungava.” Standing are John 
Timken, ‘‘Kittyhawk”; Albert Fay, ‘‘Starlight’’; Theodore 
Leonard, Jr., ‘“‘Admate’”’; Col. A. E. Pierce, ‘‘Sonny”; Joseph 
A. Scruggs, “Dixie Girl”; R. Hernandoremo, “‘Polux’”; G. W. 
Strake, ““Ungava”’; Frank D. Chapman, “Artemis.” In the 
front row are Harry Burgess, “Duchess”; Alphonso Gomez 
Mena, ‘‘Golacamm”; John Astor Squires, “Ada”; Francis 
Bidwell, “Northern Light”; Wally Bishop, “Aloha.” Julian J. 
Reiss, skipper of “Caprice,” was not in the picture. Right, the 
ketch ‘‘Caprice,” owned by Julian J. Reiss, winner in the 
vawl and ketch division. She was designed by W. J. Roué 
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“Aloha,” skippered by Wally 
Bishop, won in the schooner division 


from a slight shift in the wind, worked into a lead of about 


two miles which she never relinquished. During the after- 
noon, we set a big Genoa in place of the overlapping head- 
sails, thinking that it might be more effective in the almost 
imperceptible air, but there was no noticeable difference. 

Twice during the afternoon the big Coast Guard plane 
flew over to report the positions of the various contestants 
to the cutters Nemesis and Pandora which, with the plane, 
were practically turned over to the use of the committee for 
a week by the efficient and obliging officers of the St. Peters- 
burg station of the Coast Guard. Their presence and twice- 
daily check on the positions of the fleet has been thought by 
some to be unnecessary “‘babying”’ of the fleet but, to us on 
Starlight, there was no feeling of regret that someone in the 
outside world was following our progress. Our crew had all 
been to sea before and the boat is well found and completely 
equipped, as were practically all of the boats in the race, and 
it would be difficult to imagine many things which could 
possibly happen that would have made it necessary to call 
on the Coast Guard for assistance. Also, their presence was 
in no way an aid to navigation for they gave out no informa- 
tion on positions precise enough to be of any assistance to 
navigation. But we did get quite a kick out of holding out 
our number, ‘“‘C-3,” as the plane flew over and we knew 
that the folks back home appreciated the press and radio 
reports of the progress of the race made possible by the co- 
operation of the Coast Guard. 

The officers in charge feel that it is well worth the time 
and effort, not only as the best method of dealing with any 
difficulties which might arise but as a training maneuver for 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Advice by an Old-Timer on the 


Yachtsman’s Perennial Spring Problem 


By 


H. W. PATTERSON 


'VERY true yachtsman takes great pride in the 
upkeep of his boat and endeavors to keep 
her shipshape in every way. Soon the boat 
yards will be humming with activity and all 
the fellows having a grand time doing various 
jobs in preparation for the coming season. No 
small part of the work is painting and it is the purpose of 
this article to assist the amateur in the selection and appli- 
cation of various materials. It is primarily written for repaint- 
ing jobs but, as far as it goes, it applies to new work also. 
There are two objects to be accomplished when painting 
a boat. First and most important, to protect the material 
on which it is placed and, second, to produce a pleasing 
appearance. Not so long ago, white and black were accepted 
for yacht hulls, with white most generally used, especially 
for small boats. Cabin roofs were usually painted buff. 
More recently, colors have been introduced for small boat 
topsides, and other colors for decks and roofs, often making 
a pleasing variety. However, white is the most practical as it 
is cheapest in first cost and also in maintenance. 
Appearance is primarily a matter of choice although 
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The owner of the cutter “Bambino” does a little spring work on her stem 


there are some other matters which should be given con- 
sideration. For instance, light colors for the outside reflect 
considerable heat; this property makes the interior cooler 
and, also, the wood holds its shape better and the paint is 
less likely to blister. Light color paints are, as a rule, cheaper 
and more durable and some colors are more durable than 
others. Gloss paints are often objectionable, especially for 
decks and cabin roofs, because of the glare, and because of 
slipperiness when wet, but they are desirable in other 
respects, and so on. These matters are subjects for discus- 
sion in any gathering of boatmen so it behooves the ama- 
teur to listen and make a good choice, if he can. 

There are many ready mixed paints on the market, 
especially prepared for particular purposes, such as bottom, 
topsides, decks, interiors, etc., and the amateur will do 
better by using these rather than by mixing his own. The 
factory-prepared paint is more uniform, better mixed, well 
strained, and contains certain ingredients which have been 
put there for some special reason. Some of these paints and 
varnishes have been used for years and their worth has 
been proven by countless builders and owners. 


George A. Thompson Photos 
Cleaning up the brass sheathing on the rail 














Apparently the yard gang does not believe in 
signs, judging by the condition of this bench during 
fitting out time. Right, did this chap stretched out 
in the sun promise to take his friends sailing if 
they would help him get his Star into commission? 


These paints are of proper consistency as they come from 
the can, after the first coat. For priming coats, they may be 
thinned with linseed oil or turpentine, if other directions 
have not been given on the can. Generally, it is best to use 
oil for bare wood and turpentine when covering old paint. 

When opening a full can, pour off a little of the liquid 
first, to help prevent spilling, and stir well with a clean 
paddle. When paint is left standing on the shelf for some 
time, the pigment settles and it often takes considerable 
time to break it up, but it is most important to do this 
thoroughly. If there is any paint left in the can, replace the 
cover to keep out the air. 


Botrom Parnt. Nearly everyone, amateur or professional, 
uses ready mixed paint of some kind for the underwater 
body as paints are prepared for that particular purpose. 
There are three general classes. The first and most impor- 
tant class comprises semi-gloss paints used principally for 
their antifouling qualities. Paints of this kind have a poison, 
such as copper, mercury, arsenic, etc., incorporated in the 
mixture. 

All destructive worms and sea growths start as micro- 
scopic organisms moving about in the water, ready to 
attach themselves to any available surface. Most of the 
paints of the antifouling type are compounded so that they 
gradually slough off, thus keeping a toxic poison film on the 
surface, which kills the tiny animals. As this is a wasting 
process, it is necessary to renew the paint oftener than with 
hard paints, or at least before any bare wood shows. Nat- 
urally, paints of this character are not very smooth but, 
being moderate in price and effective, are principally used 
for commercial vessels and for yachts when speed is not 
important. These paints are usually applied directly to the 
bare wood but some manufacturers recommend a special 
priming coat. Refer to the directions on the can. Two coats 
of antifouling should always be applied at one painting, the 
second coat being put on about an hour after the first, and 
the boat launched within a few hours. 

Next are the bronze paints which also have antifouling 
qualities due to a semi-metallic body, usually copper. Being 





hard, they can be rubbed lightly to make a smoother bot- 
tom, using canvas, hard felt or some similar material. 
Bronze paints are usually put up in double compartment 
cans and the powder is stirred into the liquid just before 
using. Only enough is mixed at one time to do a particular 
job. All such paints, having a metallic pigment, should be 
stirred frequently while using to keep the pigment in solu- 
tion. They are quick drying and cannot stand much brush- 
ing, so considerable skill is required to spread them quickly 
and evenly. Flow the paint on and do not go over it again, 
as this will only roughen the surface. Two coats should be 
put on at a repainting; for new work, a red lead primer is 
sometimes used. 

For fast motor boats or racing sail boats, the hard enamel 
bottom paints are best, some of which are antifouling. To 
get a really good bottom, start during the winter and put 
on four or five coats. Allow each coat to dry thoroughly, a 
week or more, and sandpaper lightly when hard. Smooth the 
last coat with fine sandpaper, say No. 00, and finish by 
polishing with fine pumice stone and oil or water. Use no 
more paint throughout the season but at each hauling wash 
off and repolish. By the end of the season the paint is practi- 
cally gone and the bottom is ready for painting again. 


TopsipEes. Paints for the topsides, upper structure and 
interior may be obtained flat, semi-gloss, or gloss. Each 
kind has its advocates. Some colors can be bought ready 
mixed but any light shades can be made by adding pure 
color to white. The flat paints flow more easily and cover 
better but do not last as long as the enamel paints because 
they gradually ‘chalk off.” A good scrubbing generally 
prepares the surface for a fresh coat. 

On the other hand, the gloss paints produce a much 
harder surface, do not cover as well and are harder to apply. 
They wash well but do not chalk off, therefore the thickness 
builds up with repeated paintings and the time comes 
when it is necessary to take it all off, down to the bare 
wood. This happens much sooner than when flat paints are 
used. The semi-gloss paints are between these two. In 

(Continued on page 130) 




























The Golden Gate bridge, from ‘‘Wander Bird” 


OMPLETION of the Golden Gate bridge made neces- 
€ sary alteration of many navigational aids in the ap- 
proach to San Francisco. Between June 26th and 
August 25th, 1937, these new lights, whistles, nautophones 
and horns took up their work. Notices to Mariners, bulletins 
hanging in sheaves in waterfront offices and winged radio 
words carried the news to ships in every corner of the globe. 
Neither the words on paper nor those in the ether pre- 
pared sailormen for an unauthorized modification in one 
vital signal. I do not know what happened; quite possibly 
nothing more vicious-seeming than a speck of dust fouling 
a delicate mechanism, but in a nightmarish struggle in a 
foul fog I discovered the result. Had I not done so, there 
might well have been two wrecks in the Gate that night. 

In fog, Point Diablo, one of the sharp fangs in the maw of 
the Gate, normally blows two short blasts of equal length 
every half minute. If a half second is taken from one of these 
blasts and added to the other (which is what happened) the 
straining listener hears — and clocks — one short and one 
long blast. That is perplexing enough; what made it worse 
for us was that we were also listening for the voice of the 
next point to the eastward, Lime Point, which was in our 
Light List as blowing a short and a long every 30 seconds! 

Wander Bird sailed for Hawaii on June 26th. In some way, 
she missed word of these latest changes in the harbor ap- 
proaches. On August 25th she came home, groping into a 
fog-barred Gate. And she was in the blackness of a moonless 
night, bearing on toward the chorusing voices of the port. 


+ + + 


Star sights snatched from the edge of the fog had fixed 
us perfectly in the dawn hours, and thereafter we picked up 
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the Farralones, the lightship and the channel buoys in spite 
of the thick weather. 

At four in the afternoon, we readily identified Point 
Bonita and Mile Rock fog signals and were headed fair and 
square for the Gate. At this time, the wind was light and 
right astern but the tide raced through its brief slack period 
and turned against us. Possibly we could have stemmed it 
by carrying the Genoa and fisherman, but those were no 
sails to have set when we might be called upon at any in- 
stant for immediate maneuvering, so we stowed them and 
stemmed the tide as best we could under working sails 
alone. 

There was an uproar ahead, such a confusion of whistles, 
bells, sirens and horns as few ports can equal. Bleak Alcatraz 
Rock, ferries, trains, factories, freighters and liners, all the 
thick weather uproar of the Bay and its business mingled in 
bewildering confusion. Some of the signals I listened for 
were inaudible, but there was no way of telling whether they 
were merely blanketed by other sounds, and would be heard 
later, or whether they were being strangled at their source, 
as fog sometimes chokes off even the most powerful signals. 
Knowledge of the perversities of fog did little to lessen 
perplexity. 

While the tide ran at strength, Wander Bird gained vir- 
tually nothing over the ground and was set a trifling 
amount south in the huge eddy familiar to Golden Gate 
sailormen. Up to eight o’clock, we knew our position closely 
from bearings on the whistles of Point Bonita and Mile 
Rock, and at that time we thought we had picked up Lime 
Point whistle which blows a short and a long blast every 30 
seconds. Point Diablo, a mile west of Lime Point, was not 
heard — or at least we did not identify it. 

There was now a little more breeze and the tide was 
slackening, so the ship advanced nicely into the Gate, 
heading for the short and long blast which came every half 
minute from (we believed) Lime Point. Although it was a 
peculiar-sounding whistle, its period dispelled my doubts 
about our identification of it. The short blast was 314 and 
the long blast 414 seconds by repeated checking with the 
stop watch. 

There was a bull-like roar from a half-point to starboard. 
This we took to be Fort Point, on the south side of the 
Gate’s narrowest part. 

With lookouts on the square yard and the tip of the bow- 
sprit, the schooner sailed into the blinding gray mist. I 
pondered the odd sound of the whistle ahead; it sounded 
like a siren rather than a whistle, but the stop watch 
verification of each blast, the intervening silence, and the 
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exact 30-second period for the entire signal fully persuaded 
me we were heading for Lime Point. The Fort Point dia- 
phone seemed farther ahead than I should have expected, 
but this I laid to a trick of the fog. Corroboration of our 
course seemingly came from a deep-throated steamer which 
was paralleling our track, if we were judging correctly from 
her regular whistling on the starboard quarter. 

Wander Bird seemed to float in space. The smooth, oily 
water merged imperceptibly into the darkening fog, and our 
speed over the ground was a matter of conjecture. The dia- 
phone blast we identified (mistakenly, it proved) as Fort 





John R. Wright 


Point persisted in getting onto our port bow until finally we 
were sailing almost due north to keep it properly to star- 
board. This meant that we were being set into the Gate 
sidewise, but this is no unusual happening hereabouts in 
five- and six-knot tides. 

It was dark, inky dark, when a bow lookout picked up the 
gleam of a light. If it had been Lime Point, we should at 
once have seen the anklet of red lights circling the foot of the 
north bridge tower, but instead a panicky shout of ‘‘ Break- 
ers dead ahead!” came from forward, and there was the 
darkness of high land looming over us. 

With all possible speed, we jibed. There were frothing 
rocks damnably close to our counter as it swung clear, but 
where in hell was the bridge? 

“Skipper! That light! Look! It can’t be Lime Point. It’s 
not the right characteristic!” 

An alert lad, the best of my ’37 crop of young navigators, 
counted the seconds between flashes of the light, which was 
lost again in the fog. And then we heard an unmistakable 
siren wail picking up from that briefly glimpsed lighthouse. 
The siren screamed, a short blast and a long one. It was 
Point Diablo, and it was sounding a false signal. Lime Point 
lay still further east and we had not yet heard it. 

At this point I would have given a great deal to be far at 
sea again, for sudden realization that one has been wrong 
in critical judgment at such a time is a soul shaking experi- 
ence, but there was no escape to deeper and more open water. 
The tide was flooding, faster and faster, and there was not 
enough wind to let us beat against it. We could not anchor, 
cither, because the Gate is steep-to on both banks and very 
deep. Since we must needs go ahead, it behooved us at least 
-0 get an exact departure, so we tacked ship, stood cautiously 

(Continued on page 147) 
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From 4:00 to 8:00 p.m. ‘“‘Wander Bird” was held virtually motionless by the 
strong ebb tide. With the coming of slacker water, it was believed she was on the 
course shown by the dotted line. After unexpectedly raising Point Diablo, she jibed 
(with the wind westerly) and then tacked back to the light to get an exact departure. 
She then proceeded, confident she was on her course. In seven minutes the south 
anchorage of the bridge was raised-dangerously near and right ahead, the ship 
having been set seven-tenths of a mile south of her course in slightly more than a 
mile of sailing. The approximate position of a big freighter is indicated. Left, the 
lookout and the skipper examine the craft ahead. Below, ‘Wander Bird” ap- 
proaches the Golden Gate in a fine sailing breeze 
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Captain Anderson’s twin screw 28-footer ‘‘Jersey Lightning” hails from Miami. She is one of. ~ 
the ablest boats fishing off Bimini. Note the construction of her outriggers, the location of the 
wheel and the two wicker chairs aft. Right, battling a big tuna from her single fighting chair 


By 


Lansdeil Anderson 


THE IDEAL BOAT FOR GAME FISHING 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


N the course of a long experience in salt water 
fishing along the Atlantic Coast, I have, 
naturally, formed opinions as to the ideal 
boat for all ’round Atlantic fishing. I have 
trolled in everything from a 14-foot Nova 
Scotia dory and a Maine lobster boat to a 

110-foot ex-sub-chaser and a 70-foot Coast Guard cutter. 
The list of boats from which I have fished includes every 
modern type of big game fishing cruiser and many of the 
old, besides most of the commercial boats like beam trawl- 
ers and Sea Bright dories. I have caught white marlin in 
1,400 feet of water off Bimini from a flat bottomed rowboat, 
and two giant blue-fin tuna, weighing over 750 pounds each, 
from a 16-foot ducking skiff in Nova Scotia. One of the best 
jobs I was ever in was a specially built 22-foot Nova Scotia 
dory, powered with an 8-hp. outboard motor. She was 
equipped with a swivel chair, foot braces and outriggers, 
a perfect rig for Nova Scotia. Off Bimini, however, where 
the big fish can get down a thousand feet or more, the high 
powered craft has the advantage. 

In this assortment of boats, I have been propelled by 
oars, sail and every type of gasoline engine. In the commer- 
cial craft, big Diesels supplied the motive power. I have 
fished from the three charter boats on the Atlantic Coast 
which are equipped with Diesel motors. The opinions I have 
formed from this experience may favor certain boats for 


certain waters and particular types of fishing, but out of it 
all, perhaps, I can hit on the all around boat for use on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

For broadbill swordfish off Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, I 
prefer a 41- to 46-footer. The long run offshore, the rough 
water and the treacherous tide rips make a big boat a neces- 
sity in those waters. This is the only place where I would 
insist upon two motors, for the sake of safety. While I have 
sublime faith in all single installations, it is a lonely coast up 
there and, if you break down, the next stop is Ireland, un- 
less you are favored with a southwest wind, in which case it 
would be Newfoundland. But twin installation is most im- 
portant because of its great help in maneuvering the boat, 
which should be equipped with double rudders — which I 
would have for catching big fish anywhere. This is doubly 
important in swordfishing, because of the ease of getting 
the boat into position so that the bait may be presented to 
the finning fish — a vital part of broadbill angling. 

At Liverpool, Jordan and Shelburne, Nova Scotia, where 
the tuna fishing is done alongside herring nets, my first 
choice would be the regulation Nova Scotia dory, equipped 
with a fishing chair and braces and rowed by one man. I am 
partial to the dory because of the ease with which she can be 
maneuvered away from the nets if the tuna pulls you into 
or through them. Also, the sleigh ride that follows never 
fails to produce a thrill. The ideal place for the chair is amid- 
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The fishing chair in the cockpit of Captain Osborne’s Elco Angler “‘Judy.” 

Fish box is under the after deck, bait box to port. There are rod holders 

on the chair and in the coaming, adjustable foot rest and a socket fitted 
with gimbals to take the butt of the rod 


ships; by keeping the dory broadside on after the fish has 
finished its first hard runs, the angler should be able to sub- 
ject him to a hard beating. If a power boat were used, I 
would pick a 20- to a 28-footer, a 20-foot open launch being 
the best, in my opinion. After the fish is hooked, a single 
motor would be sufficient here, as it is for broadbill. But, 
after all, you can’t catch these fish if you lose them in a net 
during the first five minutes, or if you can’t present the bait 
to them properly, and that is when the increased power will 
prove advantageous. 

At Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, where you troll in a heavy 
running tide rip, I prefer a 30- to 38-foot boat. Off the Maine 
coast, the same size will do. At both of these places, the water 
is shallow and, unless you have a tough fish, you should not 
be worried by the prospect of being carried too far offshore. 

Off Martha’s Vineyard, Block Island, Montauk, Free- 
port, the Jersey coast, Ocean City, Maryland, and Cape 
Hatteras, a 38- or 41-footer would be my choice. Her com- 
fort will be much appreciated during the long runs to these 
fishing grounds. For chumming for big tuna and bluefish 
around Ambrose Lightship and the Shrewsbury Rocks, a 
boat of this size is also advisable, since you are anchored and 
there usually is a strong tide running, with a heavy swell. 

Off the Florida coast and in the Keys, angling from a 32- 
to a 38-foot boat is, to me, ideal. The runs are short and 
most of the fish are close inshore. For tarpon on the west 
coast of Florida, I prefer the usual type of Boca Grande open 
boat, 18 to 23 feet in length. An open boat is essential for this 





kind of angling, since you usually fish in a fleet of boats and 
it is much easier for the guide and the angler to follow the 
line while the silver king is jumping. If a cabin cruiser is 
used, one of 28 feet would be the longest I would care for. 

Although the fishing grounds are close to shore at Ber- 
muda and Havana, a 38- to 41-footer is again the ideal boat. 
Bermuda waters are inclined to be rough; off the Cuban 
capital, the trade winds come up in the afternoon and this, 
combined with the fast running Gulf Stream, means a 
rough sea. 

For Bimini and Cat Cay waters, where there are so many 
big fish, I would choose a boat of from 28 to 32 feet in length, 
though the guides who run 38- to 41-footers catch fish 
just as well. 

When the right men are handling them, all the modern 
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Captain Kenneth Foster’s ‘‘Fun II,”’ of Palm Beach, is 38 feet long and 9 feet beam. She was built on Lake 
Okechobee and brought to the coast on a trailer. Two Palmer conversions of the Ford V-8 drive her 





Captain Harry Conklin’s “Duchess,” a 41-footer built by Elscot, boasts four fishing chairs. She 
is powered with two Chrysler engines and has been called the pride of the Montauk fleet 


fishing cruisers are good. They can be made to do wonders, 
even under adverse weather conditions. My own choice of 
a fishing boat for all around Atlantic use would be a twin 
screw, double rudder job of 38 or 41 feet length, and I 
wouldn’t care where I went in her. 

Being a rod and reel fisherman, I would not have a pulpit 
on my boat. Also, it is a nuisance when going into a dock, 
although I will admit that it makes a fine lookout while 
swordfishing if equipped with a seat. Forward cockpits, 
while pleasant to sit in on the run home, are of no value to 
the rod and reel fisherman and the owners of most of the 
boats that have them usually keep them covered. 

For swordfishing, I want the highest mast the boat can 
take, to carry a lookout for sighting the finning fish. It is a 
good idea to have one, anyway; if it is strong enough to 
support two men, so much the better. Controls on the top- 
side are also essential for fishing anywhere. It is a good loca- 
tion for the lookout for any kind of fishing and the ideal 
place for the guide to watch the baits, so important when 
trolling for marlin. I cannot stress this point too strongly. 
The guide, of course, must have complete control of the 
engine from up there. By far the best place for the guide, 
when a fish is being fought, is directly behind the angler but 
few present-day fish boats have full controls in the fishing 
cockpit. If they haven’t, the next best place is up on top 
since, from that vantage point, the angler, the rod and the 
line can easily be seen. I do not care to fight a fish from a 
boat that is controlled from the wheel forward in the deck- 
house although this is the usual place on cabin cruisers. 
It is much too far away from the angler, the vision is poor 
and, besides, I dislike having orders relayed to the helmsman. 

My favorite type of cockpit would have a single fishing 
chair in its center, with foot braces running completely 
around the stern of the boat. If I could not have this, the 
regulation fighting chair with the adjustable foot rest would 
be my next choice. My third choice is a regular fishing chair, 
rigged high, probably three feet above the coaming, using as 
a foot brace a set of iron tubes which can be regulated to 
the length of the angler’s legs. This chair swings around 
easily, the angler has a good view because of its height and, 
with the heavy gimbal butt sockets used today, the chair 
does not need to be turned by another man for you to follow 


the line; the fish turns it for you. These gimbals swing up 
and down only instead of sidewise, as did the old type. All 
the improved model chairs, of course, have brakes that lock 
them at any angle desired. The newer models also boast rod 
holders. The butt sockets and chairs can be set at any height 
the angler wishes. There is only one back for a fishing chair, 
as far as I am concerned, and that is the kind that can be 
taken out. If two fighting chairs are used, be sure to have a 
socket for one, to be placed in the center of the boat when a 
big fish is hooked. This is the only place from which to fight 
a fish. Instead of two fishing chairs, I prefer to use two wicker 
chairs with gimbals, placed on each side of the boat, a trifle 
forward of the single fighting chair in the center. Here the 
angler can relax while watching the baits, a welcome relief 
when you are marlin fishing for twelve or thirteen hours a 
day. From the wicker chair, also, any fish that weighs up to 
100 pounds can readily be caught and, when a big one shows 
up behind the bait, you can jump up and sit in the fighting 
chair. For Bimini and Cat Cay fishing, I think that all who 
have fished there will agree that this is the only desirable rig. 

The roller on the stern was introduced by Ernest Heming- 
way. It is a real help in getting the big fish aboard. Provision 
should be made for a block and tackle rigged from the out- 
rigger supports, or from the mast, if sturdy enough. Some 
boats are equipped with A-frames for this job and Captain 
Howard Lance carries a heavy pole about ten feet in length 
with a ring in its top. It is securely fastened into the deck 
and is brought out only when a fish is alongside the boat. 

I like a bait well; it is interesting to those on board to 
keep fish alive in it and it is a necessity if you do much 
live bait fishing. Care must be taken, however, to keep it 
clean and not to have dead or bleeding fish in it; if you do, 
the sharks will follow you immediately. 

All boats should have a bait box and a fish box. For the 
former, my favorite is a cylindrical can, something like that 
of an ice cream freezer. The box should be so arranged that 
the can will slide in and out of the middle of it and be 
surrounded by ice. The bait is thus kept in much better 
shape, since it does not come into contact with the ice or 
become water-soaked. Such a bait box serves a dual purpose 
as bottles may be laid in the usual place on top, away from 

(Continued on page 153) 











The midshipmen got a taste of bad weather on the way across the Western Ocean 


MIDSHIPMEN’S CRUISE 


By 
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the heavy chain come link by link through the 
hawse pipe. 

“‘Anchor’s in sight, sir.” 

The jangle of the engine room annunciator tells us that 
our midshipmen’s cruise has started. June Week at the Naval 
Academy is over, June Week with its proud parents, its 
dances, and its pretty girls. All that lies astern now. The bat- 
tleships of the Training Detachment, New York, Arkansas, 
and Wyoming, swing slowly into column. Kiel lies three 
weeks ahead over waters new to these young midshipmen 
who stand in little groups about the decks. Life and the 
world stretch before them as yet untravelled. - 

“Tt is by no means enough,” wrote Captain John Paul 
Jones to the Naval Committee of the Continental Congress, 
“that an officer of the Navy should be a capable mariner. He 
must be that, of course, but also a great deal more. He 
should be as well a gentleman of liberal education, refined 
manners, punctilious courtesy, and the nicest sense of per- 
sonal honor.”’ Even in those relatively simple days of rope 
and canvas seamanship, the capable mariner was no mean 
standard by which to judge. The sea tolerates neither fools 
nor weaklings. They have much to learn, these boys who 
have embraced a profession, the way of the sea. 

Despite the best possible planning, no ship escapes the in- 
vitable confusion of getting under way. Below decks, mid- 
“aipmen petty officers, new to their duties, are calling off 
‘ng lists of names and billet numbers. A two by four locker 


* A NCHOR’S aweigh, sir.”’ The First Lieutenant watches 





and two hooks from which to swing his hammock is the 
traditional sailor’s home. Our midshipmen must now fend 
for themselves on the crowded lower decks of a fighting ship. 
They will soon pick up the sailor’s routine and the sailor’s 
language. Laundry will become “‘scrub and wash clothes,” to 
be stopped to the clothes lines aft at stated hours and almost 
as a ceremony. After a few nights, they will swing themselves 
into their hammocks with the agility of old-timers and sleep 
the deep sleep of tired men at sea. Lighted battle lanterns 
and strange shipboard noises will not disturb them. 

From the first call at five thirty, ‘‘Up all hammocks,” 
snarled along the decks by some boatswain’s mate as if in re- 
venge for his own early rising, to the silver notes of the tattoo 
that hush the day’s work, they will be busy and, being busy, 
they will be happy. Except for a few seasick days, they will 
eat with an appetite so hearty as to strain the capacity of the 
ship’s galley and bake shop. They will grow tanned and 
healthy. Each midshipman will be nearer to the ideal of the 
capable mariner. Nor will the humble tasks assigned make 
him one whit the less a cultured gentleman. 

The training of midshipmen naturally follows the three 
major subdivisions of a man-of-war’sman’s duties, engineer- 
ing, navigation and gunnery. A third of the midshipmen don 
dungarees, uniform sacred to all watch-standing engineers, 
and, notebooks in hand, plunge into the depths of the en- 
gineering spaces. Here they will see for themselves firerooms 
under pressure where hungry blowers suck air into white hot 
oil furnaces, where the little hands of gauges flicker on 
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Kiel Week, 1937. U.S.S. ‘New York’ in the middle distance 


countless dials and a turn of a valve calls up the unseen genii 
of power. A score of auxiliary machines will demand their at- 
tention, busy little sanitary pumps, singing dynamos, heavy 
laboring evaporators. And, watch by watch, the engines that 
have driven the battleship New York for over twenty years 
will be ceaselessly turning, adding yet more miles to the 
total which enters the Engineer’s Log opposite the unroman- 
tic caption “‘ Miles Steamed.’’ What stories these old recipro- 
cating engines could tell! They have leisurely turned through 
many a cruise in the tropics. They have ground out emer- 
gency full speed when guns were cleared for action in the 
cold North Sea! 

Meantime, in their own chart house, our midshipmen 
navigators are putting into practice the art toward which all 
their mathematics have led. Sextants in hand, they stand 
upon the bridge at noon taking the altitude of the sun. Dawn 
finds them already up, measuring the angle between the gray 
horizon and the morning star. Logarithm tables and sextant 
readings, once mere figures to substitute in a lifeless formula, 
become the instruments of knowledge. 

“Really, sir,” an enthusiastic youngster confided, ‘I 
didn’t think I could just shoot a star and work it out and put 
a point on a chart, and that would be the ship’s position. I 
use to hate this stuff back at the Academy. I didn’t know 
what a kick there was in it.” 

.On the gun deck and in the turrets, midshipmen are drill- 
ing at the guns. 

“Ready!” “Stand by!” ‘Load!’ The breech block closes 
with a snap.-‘‘ Fire!”’ Drill and discipline, the rule of the gun 
deck, as indispensable today as it was in the days of wooden 
ships and smooth bore cannon. 

Those days of the old sailing fleets have also their lessons 
to tell, lessons of defeat and of victory. Ships change but 


men, with their human strength and their human weakness, 
have not changed throughout the centuries. It is still the 
brain and the heart of man that wields the weapons of war. 

An officer is lecturing on naval history. Under the weather 
deck, pictures of old ships and diagrams of old sea fights are 
flashed on a canvas screen that sways gently to.the roll of the 
ship. John Paul Jones ranges the English Channel again. The 
guns of the French fleet thunder off- Yorktown, sealing the 
doom of General Cornwallis. Gallant Decatur raids the har- 
bor of Tripoli in the little ketch Intrepid and burns the 
captured Philadelphia under the Bashaw’s castle. The Chas- 
seur, Baltimore privateer, raises havoc with English shipping 
in the very mouth of the Thames, making off with her booty 
at a speed never equaled by a modern Cup defender. Stub- 
born Hull wins the greatest Anglo-American race ever sailed, 
towing and kedging the Constitution out of the jaws of the 
combined British North American Squadron. 

The Scilly Islands lie broad on our port beam. The wind 
blows fresh astern. We are passing the war station of the old 
Western Squadron, England’s battleship concentration ever 
to windward of her vital Narrow Seas. The strategy of the 
sailing ship days lives again. The tragic Admiral Byng is 
“shot with musketry on his quarterdeck,” a martyr to the 
rigid rules of ship maneuver which balked him of victory, 
and Nelson, who made his own rules and trusted the sea 
sense of his captains, falls in the hour of his supreme tri- 
umph. The maritime past, heritage of all sailors, has become 
real. Our midshipmen are learning the old ways of the sea 
and the old lessons of war. 

Only to those who live the self-contained life of naval 
ships is vouchsafed the thrill of coming into port. Excited 
groups gather along the rail as we enter the locks of the Kiel 
Canal. To those who have never been abroad, these strange 
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people, speaking a foreign tongue, seem to have stepped out 
of a picture book. Tow-headed children wave their caps in 
welcome. It is Sunday. Old and young throng the banks. 
Slowly we tread the narrow canal through which Germany’s 
High Seas Fleet shuttled back and forth between the Baltic 
and the North Seas ere blockade and mutiny broke its 
strength and forced it out to surrender at Scapa Flow. 

Kiel Harbor comes in sight at last, Baltic naval base and 
yachting port, white with the sails of the Kiel Week Regatta. 
Anchors rattle down into foreign waters. The first leg of the 
voyage is ended. Studies are put aside. The next ten days are 
listed as ‘‘leave and liberty.” 

Aboard ship, the confusion of coming into port is scarcely 
less than the confusion of leaving. Offices upon which the 
tranquil routine of daily affairs had settled its even tenor are 
now piled with newly opened mail and besieged with special 
requests. Midshipmen of the liberty party, in their brass but- 
toned blue blouses, stand in ranks on the quarterdeck. 

Of the many bonds we have in common with the brave 
men who wear the German naval uniform, not the least is 
our delight in their sport of sports, sail boat racing. We are 
to join them in their Kiel Week Regatta. Scarcely are the 
anchors down before the three Star boats brought from the 
Naval Academy are rigged and towed to the shelter of the 
German Naval Yacht Club. We look with envy at the trim 
Stars, Six- and Eight-Metres, and even larger yachts which 
their navy owns and sails. Sailing is part of their training, 
part of their life. To be a naval officer, first be a sailor; that 
seems to be their motto. A service admittedly abreast of its 
older rivals in modern technique still trains its youngsters in 
square riggers. 

German sailors in spotless whites board our Star boats. Is 
there anything we need for the coming races, their officer in- 
quires courteously. ‘‘ Your boats have been weeks on deck. 
They must be tuned up. You are strange to our course. The 
admiral’s launch will lead you around. Here, see, we have al- 
ready translated the tide map. We wish only good racing.” 

Those in authority have not neglected to plan their pleas- 
ures as they have already planned their work. Special tours 
will take parties up the Rhine, past storied castles and through 
ancient cities. Yellow haired frauleins will eye these tanned 
strangers and giggle just as school girls giggle the world 
around. Old men, scarred from the war, will look at them, en- 
vying their youth, and-smart military officers of the new re- 
gime will survey them with an appraising professional eye. 
(Continued on page 134) 


The midshipman crew of one of the Navy’s Stars. 
Right, a view of the naval yacht club at Kiel. The 
German naval academy has 62 sailing craft, not 
counting regulation ships’ boats. There are five 
large yachts, 15 cruisers, Stars, ‘Sixes,” 12- and 
14-foot dinghies and others 























































Germany begins the professional education of naval cadets by ten weeks’ strenuous infantry 
training and then quarters them aboard the two barks “‘Gorch Fock” and ‘‘Horst Wessel” 
for several months of arduous service. Below, Stars astern of the starting ship at Kiel 


““Chickadee’s” figurehead is a mermaid holding the bird for which the yacht is named 


THE REBIRTH OF THE SHIP’S FIGUREHEAD 


GEORGE HALYARD 


MAN’S ship is not like a man’s house, but more 
like his wife — something alive, to be loved 
and thought of as having a definite person- 
ality. From time immemorial, ships have been 
to their skippers living, breathing beings. 

For this reason from the earliest sailing 
days — even before Aineas voyaged behind carved Phryg- 
ian lions — ships have borne figureheads symbolizing their 
presiding spirits. Ancient Phoenicians used the sea horse as 
a sign that they could trample the deep under swift foot; 
Egyptians adopted the sacred ibis, the lotus and the phoenix 
— more spiritual tokens. Greeks and Romans gave to their 
craft the symbols — and hence, they hoped, the protection — 
of the deities. Many a Juno and Venus breasted the waves 
of the blue AXgean. The Turkish pirates and their northern 
cousins-in-spirit, the Vikings, used dragons, sea serpents and 
birds of prey to frighten away enemies from their predatory 
craft. 

The Chinese, both ancient and modern, paint upon the 
prows of their vessels eyes that their boats may not be 
blind to the course. (‘No can see, no can go” is an old 
Chinese maritime proverb.) On their battleships the Chi- 
nese once used the national dragon, with the head of a 


camel, the horns of a deer, the eyes of a rabbit, ears of a cow, 
neck of a snake, belly of a frog, claws of a hawk, and palms 
of a tiger — thus feeling that they had given to their vessel 
the characteristics of practically the entire animal kingdom. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, being a much more 
practical race, carve only a simple chrysanthemum on 
their warring prows and leave the protection of their craft 
to their guns and gunners. 

England and France followed the tradition of the ancient 
seas in the matter of figureheads, and decorated all their 
vessels until practically the time of the Great War (with 
the exception of a decade or so in the time of Henry VII) 
with lions and dragons for England, and winged goddesses 
for France. 

And America — so New World in feeling, so Old World 
in habit — also pursued the time-honored custom of giving 
both to her warships and to her merchantmen carved figures 
that represented the souls and the guiding spirits of the 
craft. No clipper ship was complete until she had proudly 
affixed to her graceful prow some personalizing symbol. Out 
of Boston, Nantucket, New Bedford, went many a painted 
dancer, many a deity, many a spirit of love, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. They rode the ’round-the-world 





Above, the sculptor’s first step is to rough out a 
miniature model. in plasticene for the owner's 
approval before beginning on the full sized 
figure. Below, completing the plasticene figure 
from which a plaster cast is made. This is an in- 
volved and tedious process. The figure is divided 
into sections and covered with a layer of blue 
plaster. White plaster is liberally thrown on top of 
this to the required thickness. When hard, the sec- 
tions of the mold thus made are taken apart, 
cleaned and reassembled, the two holes at the 
ankles being left open. Fresh plaster is then poured 


in one hole and out of the other, a little remaining 
each time, finally making a complete hollow plas- 
ter figure inside of the mold. The mold is then cut 
away, the thin blue layer giving warning that the 
cast is just below. Right, after the plaster mold has 
been scraped away, the final touching up is done 


Below, the teak block from which the figurehead is 
shaped is roughed out before any detailed carving 
is begun. Above, the figure fairly well along 
towards completion. Some of the chisels and 


gouges that were used in its creation are shown 
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On “‘Chickadee’s’”’ deck, the sculptor makes the final cuts for an exact fitting 


sea path and returned, some to remain intact to this day in 
door yards of Nantucket and Marblehead homes, in muse- 
ums at Boston, Salem, Newport News, in the Boston Navy 
Yard, and elsewhere. 

The carver tried always to capture the spirit of the ship. 
When a ship was named for an individual, a portrait was 
the obvious thing; otherwise, a male or female figure was 
employed in an attempt to portray the meaning of the 
name. Many of these were beautifully done, many were 
lovely but meaningless, and a few were amusing. Thus the 
man commissioned to do a figurehead of Vigilant was told 
that ‘“‘vigilant” meant watching and praying —so he 
carved a woman with a lantern in one hand and a Bible in 
the other! 

These figureheads ran a wide range of variety, from 
figures of the Virgin on Catholic ships and stern Puritan 
women austerely and primly dressed (the Newark Museum 
has one who even carries an umbrella!), through coy and 
luscious ladies beautifully and seductively clothed in flowing 
robes or in gowns that are surprisingly modern, down to the 
most voluptuous nudes and semi-nudes. Nor were actual 
portraits unusual: Lily Langtry, Jenny Lind and Mary 
Anderson graced the prows of the good ships New York, 
Nightingale and Philadelphia, for instance. 

And the men! Sir Galahad in full armor, Davy Crockett 
with his rifle, Santa Claus — yes! for the clipper ship of 
that name built by the great Donald McKay. There were 
Indians by the dozen. The head of Tecumseh from the old 
ship of the line Delaware is now at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis where it is known as the ‘‘god of 2:5” (the passing 
grade). Midshipmen today throw pennies to it and pray to 
it for luck in exams and athletic contests. There were 
statesmen and naval commanders, and some wealthy 
owners even had their own likenesses carved and carried 
around the world on the prows of their ships. 
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Opposite page. “‘D’you see the buoy? 
There it is, a little on the weather bow” 


In the old days, the figurehead was more 
than important; it was vital to the morale 
of the ship. Joseph Conrad in his A Smile 
of Fortune tells of the loss of a figurehead 
and the suggestion made to the grieving 
captain that it be replaced. He exclaims: 
““A new figurehead! Why! I’ve been a 
widower now for eight and twenty years 
come next May and I would just as soon 
think of getting a new wife!” - ; 

Another old captain, when the men wer 
fighting among themselves, threatened, 
““So now, my lads — if this be not put an 
end to and hearty good will restored, I’ll 
blacken your figurehead and put the ship 
in mourning.” 

And still another popular story of the 
hold that the figurehead had over the 
imagination of the sailor is told of the sea 
battle between the British and French in 
1794, when the laced hat of the figurehead 
on H.M.S. Brunswick was shot away. 
The crew were so upset by this bad omen 
that they rushed to their captain and 
begged him to donate his best full dress 
hat to the figurehead — which he readily 
did. 

The privateer General Armstrong carried 
an excellent portrait of that gentleman. 
At Fayal, when the ship was scuttled to 
prevent her falling into the hands of the enemy, the crew 
insisted that ‘“‘the Old General” be saved and, in the face of 
heavy gunfire, they cut away the figurehead and took it 
ashore in a rowboat. And the oid general is still safe; he’s 
now at the Boston Navy Yard! 

Perhaps the most astonishing story is that of the famous 
Constitution, for ‘“‘Old Ironsides” in her day has boasted 
five different figureheads. Hercules, Neptune, a billet head 
and scroll came and went, and in 1834 a figure of President 
Andrew Jackson was affixed. Now Jackson, early in his 
second term, was decidedly unpopular in some parts of the 
country, particularly in Boston where the Constitution was 
moored. A storm of protest arose and waxed so hot that a 
special guard was placed to watch over the figurehead’s 
safety. A sea captain named Dewey, hearing a ship owner 
exclaim: ‘‘I’d give a hundréd dollars to see that figure lose 
its head,’’ rowed out to the ship in a heavy storm, sawed 
off the head and collected his hundred dollars. The Con- 
stitution, with a decapitated figurehead, voyaged to New ~ 
York where another head of Jackson was put on which ~ 
lasted forty years; but today the Constitution has a scroll 3 
beneath her bowsprit. 5 

Figureheads lost popularity with the increase in steel © 
ships over wooden and with the coming of the rounded bow ~ 


to replace the more slender clipper bow. But all American © 


battleships carried their figureheads until 1909 when the ~ 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Meyer, ordered them removed ~ 
because of their cost and weight. ‘“‘This time-honored prac- 7 
tice of expressing the individuality of a ship is of no practical ~ 
use,”’ said the decree. The bronze figure of the Winged ~ 
Victory on Dewey’s flagship Olympia, created by St. © 
Gaudens, had cost $12,200, and was the only one allowed | 
to remain in place. q 

However, German ships continued to use them right up 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Close Competition in 


Midwinter Regatta 


By 


H. B. WARREN 


year, the Midwinter Regatta off Los Angeles 

Harbor from February 19th to 22nd was more in- 
teresting because close competition developed in more 
classes. Last year, the results were practically certain except 
among the “‘ Eights” and the Stars; this year the ‘‘ Kights,”’ 
“‘Sixes,”’ California Thirty-Twos, the Small Sloops, the 
Schooners and Ketches and many of the smaller classes 
fought so hard that the results were not certain until the 
last boat was over the finish line. 

The ranks of the Eight-Metres were thinned to three, the 
old standby of the class, Angelita, being laid up owing to the 
absence of her owner, Owen Churchill, who has spent the 
winter at Tahiti. Nevertheless, Bill Bartholomae’s Yucca 
and Raymond Paige’s Prelude put on another of their 
famous struggles. This one will probably go down in yacht- 
ing annals as ‘“‘The Battle of the Tankers,’ for tankers 
decided the issue rather than skippers or boats. 

The first two races were won on their merits. In a brisk 
nor’wester the first day, Prelude romped home over two 
minutes to the good. Yucca turned the tables the next day 
in a light westerly. The third day, Yucca encountered her 
tanker at a critical point in the windward work. By the 
time she was clear, she was hopelessly out of the running. 
This made it look like Paige’s series, for the third boat, 
Pierpont: Davis’ Santa Maria, had been finishing from three 
to five minutes in the ruck. The best Bartholomae could 
hope for was a tie. But, despite her position, it was Santa 
Maria that finally broke this threatened deadlock. It hap- 
pened this way: Bartholomae managed a safe leeward start 
just out of Paige’s reach, after which the two went off on a 
long port tack, sticking together like the two halves of a 
catamaran. This allowed Santa Maria to split tacks with 
them. She found a fresher breeze that gave her a lead of 
nearly five minutes at the first mark. Yucca, with a few 
lengths over Prelude, was next. Paige gained on the ensuing 
reach and a grand battle of short tacks began as they swung 
into the windward work of the next leg. At this point, along 
came another tanker, or perhaps it was the same one trying 
to be impartial and atone for the day before. At any rate, 
Yucca got by her bow with a couple of coats of paint to 


a ae a fewer new boats came out than last 
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Top, four of the new California Cruising Class made their first appearance in 

a race. These 25-footers were designed by Edson B. Schock. The Stars that 

used the new rig walked away with the top places in the competition in that 
class. ‘Scout’ (1562), owned by Myron Lehman, won the series 


spare. Had she been a Chinese junk, the devils would surely 
have been cut off. The unfortunate Prelude was left to bear 
away under the tanker’s stern. By the time she was out in 
the open once more, she found herself tucked nicely away to 
leeward of the California Thirty-Twos which had started 
five minutes behind the ‘‘ Eights.” In the meantime, Yucca 
was ‘‘hare-and-tortoising’” Santa Maria. As she crawled 
up, she couldn’t avoid being sat upon by the leader. Then 
the two crews got a real workout on those Genoa sheets. 
Yucca gained a few precious inches each time until, catch- 
ing the wind that skimmed past Santa Maria’s snout, she 
slid into a lead that meant the race and the series. 

This race was a fitting celebration of the anniversary of 
the first meeting between Yucca and Prelude. After a whole 
year of racing, there isn’t a yachtsman in Southern Cal- 
ifornia who dares to express an opinion as to which is the 
better boat. This augurs well for the future of the ‘‘ Eights,”’ 
for what racing skipper can resist the temptation to “‘horn 
in” on that kind of competition? 

But, if you think the “‘ Eights” planted a milestone mark- 
ing February, 1938, what do you say to the contest between 
eight “‘Sixes,”’ with a different boat winning each day and a 
fifth one that was more consistent than any of them snatch- 
ing the series from under their very noses? There were no 
new boats but two of the old ones were back in the thick 
of things after a long absence. These were Vernon Edler’s 
Caprice and Willis Hunt’s Mystery. Hunt had been sailing 
Caprice until a few days before the regatta, when he made 
the switch, so he is largely responsible for the renewed 
activity. The point score: Ay Ay Ay, Russ Simmons, 27; 
Lanai, Bill Slater, 2414; Synnove, Al Rogers, 2214; Ripples, 
John Swigart, 2214; Mystery, Willis Hunt, 2014; Gallant, 
John Hilts, 16; Caprice, Vernon Edler, 9; Rhapsody (ex- 
Clio), 4. 

Four of the California Thirty-Twos came out and raced 
the way a one-design class should. Although Temple 
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Ashbrook’s Tempest dethroned the former champion, the 
Douglas brothers’ Aliamar, by winning three of the four 
races, yet most of the time the boats were so close together 
they looked like a four-masted schooner. When Ashbrook 
did stub his toe, he dropped all the way into last place, so 
that in the final standing he was only two and one-half 
points to the good over Altamar, which in turn had just a 
quarter-point over John Hurndall’s Escapade. In last place 
was Bruce Beardsley’s Amorita, although she was never 
more than five minutes behind the leader. 

The Star races sound uninteresting when one learns that 
Barney Lehman won all four of them with his new Scout. 
However, there probably were more people watching this 
class than any other; they wanted to see how the new and 
the old rigs compared. The former were conclusively better, 
walking away with all the top places, no matter where they 
started or what the weather. This means that anybody who 
wishes to race in earnest must have one of the various makes 
of new rigs that are on the market. 

Last year’s international champion Lecky, sailed by 
Milton Wegeforth, tied with Bill Baxter’s Stormy for second 
place on points. The former then won the toss of a coin. 
Another international champion, Three Star Too, Glenn 
Waterhouse of San Francisco, was fourth, and Ashley 
Bown’s Whitecap II fifth. All these boats, as well as the 
winner, were wholly or partially equipped with new rigs. 

(Continued on page 152) 








Top, left ““Yucca’”’ (26), owned by W. B. Bartholomae, Jr., and ‘‘Prelude” (27), Raymond Paige, staged another of their famous struggles in the Eight-Metre 
Class, ‘‘Yucca” winning by a narrow margin. Above, the “‘Sixes’” get away. ““Ay Ay Ay,’ at the right, captured first place in the series by less than three 
points by consistent sailing. Below, the four California Thirty-Twos were never far apart. Temple Ashbrook’s “‘Tempest’”’ (3) won, with “‘Altamar’’ (2) second 
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“It’s all yours and you’re a bucko skipper” 


C= SPRING, when I was working on my boat, a 


stranger came along and sat down to talk — an 

honest, kind, patient looking stranger. He liked sail- 
boats — he used to sail a good deal, he said, but he’d sold his 
last sloop some years before. 

‘‘What happened?” I asked. 

“‘T got married,” he said. 

There was no remark I could make that seemed appro- 
priate, and I went on working. He continued: 

“Yep. That’s what happened. I got a fine woman, too, 
but she don’t like boats.”’ 

I went on working. 

‘“‘T took her sailing a few times, and then I sold the boat. 
She got scared the way it heeled. And she gets seasick just 
sitting on a boat. She just don’t like boats.”’ 

He drifted off down the line to look at other boats. I 
hadn’t been able to sympathize with him about his bad 
marriage, but I was a trifle indignant. By the cut of his jib, 
he was a good and dependable fellow, but there are plenty 
of women who simply announce that they are ‘‘scared to 
death” or that they ‘“‘simply can’t abide’”’ something. That 
settles it once and for all, and they make the confounded 
thing sound like a virtue. 

That was some years ago, and I didn’t know that I was 
going to do considerable thinking about that stranger myself 
later on. 

Most of us who sail have small boats, and we don’t hire 
captains; we have a great time being our own captains. 
We’re little fellows financially but we’re important in 
numbers and enthusiasm. We read all the articles in a 
magazine like this one. We’ve followed Carlsark across the 
Atlantic, we’ve circumnavigated with Svaap, we were dis- 
masted with Bluejacket, we’re giving a lot of thought to 
Igdrasil. We'll even read about the Cup yachts, though the 
interest is remote. But our own sailing is like none of these. 
It’s down the Sound for the week-end, and for vacation to 
Buzzards Bay, perhaps even farther in a lucky year. 

We like to study the plans of the new craft, the water 
lines, the accommodations, the specifications. We sponge up 
all of it, except the name of the man who ordered the boat. 
Mostly we don’t consult with the crack designers ourselves; 
we'll get those boats ten years later. Or, maybe, after that. 
My own sloop was built by Lawley when I was in grammar 
school, and I’ve been out of college for fifteen years. 

Whatever our own ship may be, she’s more important 
than the Queen Mary, but we have homes, also, . . . and 
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MY WIFE WANTS A 


NEW SPINNAKER 


By 


HOWARD V. L. BLOOMFIELD 


wives. There are limits to our leisure and finances and the 
female critters feel, rightly, entitled to a share in both — 
and there’s the rub. In cases I have observed of a real con- 
flict, the sea did not prevail. 

Landlubber wives are a problem you can’t take up with a 
naval architect. I’ve listened to many an argument in the 
club — good vociferous affairs about horse power, draft, 
rigs, mildew, or how much some absent member thinks he 
knows about sailing and how little he does know — but now 
and again one of the lusty talkers will lower his guard a bit 
at the bar, and lower his voice, too, and you’ll hear how that 
mariner is trying to claw off a lee shore. 

If that certain woman gets terrific headaches from the 
glare on the water, or the fumes, or can’t sleep, or gets on the 
edge of seasickness with the slightest roll, or any number of 
other things they’re all capable of thinking up, some good 
man is not going to spend week-ends on his boat much longer. 
There'll be a boat for sale, and he’s going to take his vaca- 
tions in the mountains, God forbid. 

The first time I took my wife sailing, before she was my 
wife, is a good example of a thoroughly bad start. Her pre- 
vious experience with boats was this: she had made one trip 
to Europe and been seasick, but she liked Europe. My boat 
was an open centerboard sloop. We sailed out in late after- 
noon. We had an engagement for dinner. 

The place was Great Kills, Staten Island. A long, sandy 
island enclosed the harbor, and the channel was at the west 
end. But at the east end, one could sail across the flat on all 
but a low tide. We went that way. A light breeze and a mild 
sail, until the wind dropped and I blew smoke rings into the 
sunset, two miles from mooring. A star or two came up, and 
went out. The wind blew again and got better rapidly. Soon, 
there was no question of going places in a lathering hurry, 
but I had never sailed there at night. I knew where the town 
was, and I knew that low, long beach was between us and it, 
though the town could not be seen. 

There was a light off the west end of the channel, but it 
was far to windward and whitecaps were beginning to hiss in 
the darkness. It seemed better to sail in where that beach 
had to be, and stab at it until the passage opened up. 

I headed in. It is terrifying to a lady landlubber to be 
rushing around the water at night without knowing where 
she is going, looking for something she can’t see. Presently 
she screamed: ‘‘Surf ahead!” and simultaneously the board 
struck. I put the helm down hard, and a few gallons came in 
over the lee rail. It was surf, undoubtedly, not visible except 
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as a trick of the eye but easily heard. It was getting itself 
a boom and slash that reminded me of the Sunday School 
picnics to Asbury Park. 

I jerked the board up and beat out of there to try it again 
farther along. There was nothing to worry about. It wasn’t 
a gale, but a fresh wind; where the board could hit, the water 
was not as deep as our shoulders. I pointed that out, but it 
did not seem to soothe. A lady doesn’t like the idea of walk- 
ing around in Raritan Bay at night when she’s supposed to 
be somewhere else having dinner. 

We made quite a series of dashes at the unseen beach 
with no variation in the routine of striking board, heeling 
boat, and slop over the rail, except that each time the call 
of ‘‘surf ahead” was higher pitched. 

Then came a time when the board did not strike, and a 
ghostly white shape slipped by, and another. We had gone 
through the passage and these were boats in the harbor. | 
have never been out on a blacker night. 

We were going fast and boats were anchored thickly, so 
I gave her the flashlight. When she cried: ‘Boat right 
ahead!’ I swore at her for the first time. 

‘Damn it,’’ I yelled, ‘‘how can I see if you stand in the 
way!” 

We hit nothing and, as we picked up the mooring — ten 
o’clock it was — the rain caught us, The slickers were in my 
locker ashore. 

That was our only trip on the boat, and we were married 
that winter. And I noticed that each time I mentioned sailing 
there was a shudder. I began to remember the stranger who 
looked honest, kind, and patient, and men I’d known later 
whose wives would not step aboard their boats. There can 
be no doubt that the greatest handicap to boating and to 
the industry consists of wives. 


+ + + 


The next spring I brought the boat to the Sound. We did 
more or less sailing and had more or less fun out of it. The 
following spring I sold the boat. I let the dinghy go with her, 
and the mooring, too. I didn’t need them, because that sum- 
mer we were going to take a long vacation overland, and see 
the Grand Canyon and the Rockies. 

It was my idea. I thought of it first, suggested it, and 
carried it through to the sale of the boat. When a husband 
does that, it’s his own idea, isn’t it? I don’t believe the 
critters can make a man do their thinking for them but, on 
the other hand there are the armchair sailors, though I 
doubt whether their wives actually went out and sold their 
boats. Maybe the women objected a bit. My wife did, but, 
also, she made it plain that she thought mountains were 
wonderful. 


You may, be the kind of man who can turn over a bill of 





“Tell the men to tell their wives to go buy them- 
selves some good looking outfits for the boat’’ 
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sale to your boat in May and sit down to pore happily for 
months over the wonders in the National Geographic. But 
you may walk down to the East River, see three sea gulls 


‘flying, and suddenly become convinced that the Grand 


Canyon is just a big hole in the ground. 

Four weeks later, on a Saturday that was perfect for set- 
ting varnish, we took a walk. Because I headed that way, 
the walk led us right through a boat yard. I saw a lucky 
fellow working with a paint brush. There was a hull over in 
the corner of the yard, and it was easy to see that no work 
had been done on her. Nice lines she had — we walked 
around her. There was a ladder against the side and my 
wife climbed up, into the cockpit. She stood looking into 
the cabin. 





“You won’t let your mate know what an unholy mess a 
boat can be, caught under full sail in close quarters in a 
severe squall” 


And now we’re getting to the heart of this article. You 
may look at a hull and wonder if her bow will pound or cut 
too fine and be wet, if she’ll be stiff and never get to wind- 
ward or get there but sail on her ear in a zephyr. But to a 
woman a boat is a cabin. Watch them at the Motor Boat 
Show — they care nothing for construction, a mere glance 
suffices for the engine, but a six-inch square chromium 
galley sink brings exclamations. 

There she was, looking into that bleak, bare cabin with 
the face of a woman staring at an empty room with a couple 
of windows and a fireplace. 

“If we get a boat with a cabin like that some day, I could 
do a lot of things with it,” she said. 

‘“‘Some day,” I said. 

‘“Why don’t we get this boat?” 

‘‘ Jehosaphat, no!” I objected. ‘“‘ We’re going to the Grand 
Canyon.” 

‘The Grand Canyon has been there a long time.” 

Ten minutes later I had a boat again. My mate was 
astonished, regretful, wondering what she’d done. This was 
all cockeyed. I’d sold my boat, over her objections, and four 
weeks later bought another one, over my own objections. 
For the future of boating, a man has to make good on a 
proposition like this. Time to sit down and think. 


a 


The problem of a man with a woman and a boat can be 
put this way: You’re tugging at everything to get out to the 
boat, and perhaps she isn’t ready to go when you are; if she 
is, then she wants to do some shopping on the way, and you 

(Continued on page 142) 
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LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


sailed from Plymouth, England, to New York in the 

fast time of 23 days, you will be surprised at the run of 
the ship Lady Madison, from Liverpool to the same port. She 
was of 450 tons’ burden, owned in New York, commanded by 
a Nantucketer, and crewed mostly by young, active Ameri- 
cans. John S. Sleeper, a retired sailor, who published his 
reminiscences in a book entitled ‘‘ Jack in the Forecastle,” 
was aboard her. Having related that after a long spell of 
westerly weather the Lady Madison picked up an easterly as 
she left the Mersey River, he wrote, ‘‘Our ship was large, a 
fine model, newly coppered, well provided with sails, and 
having left part of her cargo in Liverpool was in good ballast 
trim, and slipped through the water like a fish. For eight days 
this easterly wind continued, sometimes carrying topgallant 
sails and a foretopmast studding sail, and sometimes running 
directly before the wind under double-reefed topsails and 
foresail, progressing at the rate of ten, eleven, and eleven and 
a half knots.” At the end of eight days they saw icebergs on 
the eastern edge of the Grand Banks. Thereafter calms and 
head winds plagued them and the Lady Madison made slow 
work of it, captain and crew grumbling at their hard luck. 
But she completed a passage of eighteen days from Liverpool 
to an anchorage off the Battery, overtaking in the Narrows a 
ship which had left port 40 days before her. And that was in 
the year 1812. 

In the same book there is mention of a passage made at 
about the same time from Cadiz to Guiana by a certain Cap- 
tain Shackford, of Portsmouth, N. H., a ‘resolute but eccen- 
tric man.’”’ He owned and commanded a sloop of 60 to 80 
tons. His crew became dissatisfied with some of his proceed- 
ings and in Cadiz jumped ship. Not to be disappointed in his 
calculations, Captain Shackford shoved off single-handed on 
the day appointed for sailing. After 74 days he arrived at 
Demerara (3500 miles) with his vessel in tolerable order, hav- 
ing experienced no difficulties on the way and having lost 
only one day of his reckoning. Apparently the modern gener- 
ation has no corner on rugged individualism. 


[R sed irom Pin as you probably do, that Dorade once 


I see that among the tentative entries for the Bermuda 
Race is the cutter Hersilia,, owned by Stephen Etnier. 
Readers of ‘‘Gilbert Head,” written by Mrs. Etnier, will 
hope that that candid writer will accompany her husband to 
Bermuda. If she writes of the devotees of ocean racing with 
the engaging frankness that she applied to her Kennebec 
River neighbors she’ll make a cracking good yarn of it — 
and at the same time start a rush to the nearest bomb-proof. 


A friend of mine in Connecticut was fiddling around among 
the short-wave bands when he picked up a telephone con- 
versation between one of the competitors in the St. Peters- 
burg-Habana Race and his wife in Miami. No names were 
mentioned in the conversation and so my friend was unable 
to identify the yacht concerned — but she had been “‘fly- 
ing”’ a flock of spinnakers, and was in sight of the Dry Tor- 
tugas, her owner somewhat fed up with the light northerly 
winds and slow progress. Seemed more interested in his 
wife’s tennis than in racing. I mention this as a warning and 
an objection. Suppose you’re single and madly in love with a 
Sweet Young Thing. You’re bucking into it in an ocean race, 
and she’s ashore, supposedly sighing for your return. You're 
so lonely and miserable that you ring up her house for a word 
of praise and encouragement. Her mother answers the phone. 
No, daughter isn’t home. She’s playing tennis with a Certain 
Party. Who? That drip? And she seems pretty much gone on 
him? Curses! . . . Yep, the telephone is bad for sport, as 
the chances are you'll quit the race right there and go home 
and pound your rival’s head. 


So the Bluenose and the Gertrude L. Thebaud are slated for 
a return engagement in August, the prize being a sum of 
money and the international championship of the fisheries. 
Bluenose holds the championship, having won from the 
American schooner in 1931. Since then the Nova Scotian 
schooner has been immortalized by having her portrait on 
the Canadian dime. If the Gertrude L. Thebaud wins the com- 
ing match the very least we can do is to put her picture on a 
ten-cent stamp. 


The great Spun Yarn-Gardner Emmons controversy over 
whether Brilliant can carry a medium guinea in a 25-knot 
wind is continuing. The basis of argument is an interesting 
one, I not having been equipped with an anemometer at the 
time and he not having been aboard Brilliant. He claims that 
I guessed the wind wrong and I claim that he doesn’t know 
Brilliant’s capabilities as a sail-carrier. I have now supplied 
him with our position on the day in question and he is going 
to go through the Weather Bureau’s files to see whether 
there were any official reports from vessels in the vicinity. So 
the controversy will probably be settled next month. In the 
meantime, a letter from George Roosevelt, whose schooner 
Mistress was not in sight of us when I said she was (alas for 
my reputation for accuracy) informs me that he has sailed on 
a Brixham trawler and that he is sure she would have been 
hove to under conditions then existing. 
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This boat, a 24-foot Chris-Craft 
Sportsman, falls into Class One. 
According to the proposed 
law, she will carry the same 
running lights as at present, a 
white light aft and a combina- 
tion red-and-green light for- 
ward. She is owned by R. J. 
Reynolds, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and is driven at a 41- 
mile pace by a 6-cylinder 210 
hp. Model 202 Scripps engine 


Congress Considers Important Changes in Federal Power Boat Regulations 


By CHARLES FREDERICK McKIVERGAN 


HE attention of power boat owners is called to 
the legislation that has come up in the 
present Congress intended to alter the 
existing federal power boat laws. In my 
opinion, the proposed requirements are 
simpler and better adapted to the needs of 
power boat owners than are the regulations now in force. But 
there are a few instances in which the suggested changes are 
stated in obscure language that might be interpreted in a 
manner not intended by the lawmakers, and a few in which 
they do not promise to meet the needs as closely as they might. 

For the first time in yachting history, boat owners have an 
opportunity to get on the statute books power boat laws that 
will fully meet the needs of safety, yet which will be shorn of 
the contradictions, unnecessary details and absurdities that 
characterize existing regulations. 

The present federal power boat laws have been an un- 
necessary. burden to power boat owners in some respects. An 
example is the requirement that the owner of the smallest 
outboard-propelled craft, even when operated: in the shal- 
lowest tidal waters, must carry almost the same equipment 
as that required on 30-, 40- and even 65-foot power boats. It 
is also true that several of the practices followed in enforcing 
the regulations have been such as to stir up antagonism. An 
illustration is the present schedule of penalties that auto- 
matically imposes heavy fines which are mitigated to 
nominal sums, if not remitted. That the regulations have 
been observed as conscientiously as they have has probably 
been due largely to the disposition of most owners to make 
the best of a situation that we have known to be cumber- 
some and in some ways unfair, but which has not been easy 
to correct, and because enforcement authorities have been 
tolerant and disposed to temper justice with reason. 

In my opinion, the millennium that power boat owners 
have long been hoping for may be quickly attained, if con- 





certed action is taken in regard to Bill 8 3305, recently intro- 
duced in the Senate by Royal 8. Copeland, of New York, 
and Bill H. R. 8839, introduced in the House by Schuyler 
Otis Bland, of Virginia. The bills are similar in every detail. 
In brief, they change the federal power boat equipment re- 
quirements for the better, do away with the necessity of 
pleasure craft carrying two copies of the Pilot Rules, provide 
a more sensible schedule of penalties, tighten a little the 
extra requirements placed on power craft engaged in carry- 
ing passengers for hire, and make it easier to curb the prac- 
tices of the wilfully reckless operator. It should be noted that 
the proposed changes have to do with the equipment and 
operation of power craft, leaving unchanged the require- 
ments in respect to federal numbering and documenting. 
Perhaps the most needed change proposed is the division 
of power boats into four classes, instead of the present three, 
for equipment requirements. Under the laws current, power 
boats less than 26 feet in length constitute Class One; to 
Class Two are assigned power boats 26 feet or longer and 
less than 40 feet; and to Class Three belong all power boats 
from 40 feet to 65 feet in length. Class One craft now are re- 
quired to carry a whistle or fog horn, approved fire extin- 
guisher, one life-saving device for each person on board and, 
when under way between the hours of sunset and sunrise, a 
white light aft and a combination red-and-green lantern in 
the fore part of the boat. Power boats in Classes Two and 
Three are required to carry a whistle, fog horn and fog bell, 
approved fire extinguisher, one life-saving device for each 
person on board and, when under way at night, white lights 
forward and aft, green light to starboard and red to port. 
One of the obvious faults of these specifications is that 
they demand a whistle on the tiniest outboard-propelled 
boat. Another is requiring both a white light and combina- 
tion lantern on outboards. Since many small boats and out- 
boards are used primarily as tenders, and most small boats 
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are operated chiefly in shallow waters, a single white light 
would serve the purposes of safety on the smaller power 
boats as well as the present two-light requirement. Still an- 
other objection is the requirement that craft in Classes Two 
and Three carry a fog horn in addition to a whistle, when the 
law actually forbids the use of the fog horn. Finally, no dis- 
tinction is made between the fire-fighting needs of a small 
outboard-propelled craft and, say, a 50-foot cruiser with 
twin motors, reserve gasoline tanks and living quarters, 
usually operated well offshore. All these deficiencies are 
corrected by the proposed legislation. 

Under the Copeland and Bland bills, power boats will be 
divided into four classes, in respect to equipment requirements: 


Class A. Power boats less than 16 feet in length. 

Class One. Power boats.16 feet or over, but less than 26 feet 
in length. 

Class Two. 26 feet or over, but less than 40 feet in length. 

Class Three. 40 feet or over, but not more than 65 feet in 
length. 


Briefly, power boats in Class A will be required to carry an 
approved fire extinguisher, a separate life-saving device for 
each person on board and, when under way between sunset 
and sunrise, a single white light. Boats in Class One will be 
required to carry a whistle or other approved sound-produc- 
ing mechanical appliance, a separate life-saving device for 
each person, as many fire extinguishers of a type and size as 
may be prescribed by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
and a white light aft and a combination red-and-green lan- 
tern forward. Power craft in Classes Two and Three will be 
required to carry the equipment listed above and a white 
light forward, a white light aft, a green light to starboard 
and a red light to port. 

The bills specify that all power boats, regardless of length, 
be relieved of the obligation of carrying two copies of the 
Pilot Rules. The proposed step is a sensible one, especially in 
view of the penalty of $250 incurred by failure to have the 
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two copies aboard. On small open boats, it is difficult and 
sometimes impossible to keep the copies safe and dry. More- 
over, the Rules are set forth in such technical language, and 
embrace so many situations and problems that are never met 
by the average pleasure boat owner, that their value is 
limited. 
The proposed legislation includes provision for taking care 
of the wilfully reckless operator. The bills stipulate that 
‘any person who shall operate a motor boat in such a man- 
ner as to endanger the safety of any person shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof by any 
court of competent jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $2,000 or by imprisonment for a term of not 
exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
at the discretion of the court.’”’ The bills provide that any 
officer of the United States charged with the enforcement of 
the federal navigation laws shall have the power and author- 


* ity to swear out process and to arrest and take into custody, 


with or without process, any person guilty of operating a 
motor boat in such manner as to endanger the safety of 
others. 

No reckless operator can be arrested without process for 
any offense not committed in the presence of a federal officer 
charged with enforcement of the navigation laws. In other 
words, if an operator persists in endangering the lives of him- 
self or other persons, another owner or group of owners will 
have to swear out a warrant for his arrest and assume the 
responsibility of proving the charge, unless the act is wit- 
nessed by a government officer. Any arrested operator will be 
brought before a commissioner, judge, or court of the United 
States and the case disposed of in the same way as any other 
alleged crime against the United States. 

This provision furnishes a solution to the vexing problem 
of what to do with the wilfully reckless operator, without 
placing innocent or merely thoughtless operators in jeopardy 
of false charges. The obligation of having to swear out a 

(Continued on page 138) 


“Anna H,” a Matthews “38” Twin Cabin Cruiser owned by Ernest G. Loeb, of Chicago, is driven 
at 21 miles per hour by two 110 hp. Kermaths. She is in Class Two for lights and equipment 
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“‘Dusmarie”’ was originally a fisherman. She does not mind taking the bottom at low water 


“A SECONDARY DEPRESSION” 


A Little Cyclone in the Lee of Serk Shows the Value of a Barograph 


By LIEUT. COM. DOUGLAS DIXON 


BAROGRAPH excels its brother the barometer in 
two important respects. Its warning of change 
is independent of human frailty in setting and 
observation, while subsequently its chart be- 
comes a record, otherwise unkept in the main, 
which is always as interesting as it may 
be instructive. 

In the instance here related the change was so sudden that 
barometric warning coincided with that of the elements, but 
the record of that change became of absorbing interest after 
“the tumult and the shouting” had subsided, and we of 
Dusmarie could wonder over the visible and indelible evi- 
dence of an anxious hour. 





+ + + 


Bar six hours of flat calm and thick fog with the mid- 
Channel traffic blaring apparently alongside, three of us, 
myself, the mate and a midshipman on leave, had brought 
her over without undue excitement from Poole to St. Peter 
Port, Guernsey, as the first port from which to start an 
exploration of the Channel Islands. Until recently Dusmarie, 
or Daisy as she then was, made her owner’s hard living fish- 
ing out of West Mersea. Although leaner, and perhaps with a 
look of higher breeding than most of her sisters, she is 37 feet 
over all and true to her type. Over her existing lowers we put 
a light but lofty topmast to carry something for passage 
making. Down below, we did a lot to make for comfort but 
we did not install an engine. Exactly why there is no aux- 
iliary might make a subject for a novel in three volumes but, 
for this story, please accept its absence and bear in mind the 
many considerations that entire dependence on Zephyr and 
the whim of Boreas, not forgetting Eurus and Notus, should 
inspire in the cosmos of the reasonably careful mariner. 

At this point, may we deliberate on Sark? According to 
the Channel Pilot we should spell it with an ‘“e,”’ Serk, but, 
also according to the Pilot, this attractive isle has no vestige 


of a harbor in the safe, accepted sense. Creux, on its eastern 
shore, has an entrance but 60 feet in width and dries out 
completely. Moreover, the weather was persistently easterly 
and we wanted to find a safe berth to permit of a full day’s 
island exploration. Examination of the chart suggested 
La Grande Gréve, a deep bay on the southwestern shore. 
The Pilot confirmed the idea as long as the wind held true 
but, to quote that authority; ‘It is not prudent, however, 
for a sailing vessel to remain at anchor here if the wind 
shifts northward or southward of the points specified; for a 
WSW wind, from the long fetch it commands, brings in a 
heavy swell, and the obstruction caused by the weather tide 
coming through the Gouliot Pass, raises it to such a height 
as to preclude the possibility of a vessel riding out even a 
moderate gale.”’ 

Now I’ve brought myself up to munch our Admiralty 
sailing directions with as much salt as anyone, but the 
foregoing, when referred to the chart, and a smack’s windlass, 

(Continued on page 151) 





“Dusmarie” under-the cliffs of La Grande Greve, Serke 
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HANDLING YOUR GALLEY RANGE 


A Few Ways of Making the Galley Stove Behave Better 


By J. EMMETT 


wood or coal burning range is a fifty-fifty matter of 
proper installation and correct handling. 

Having a range placed athwartships, to lessen any likeli- 
hood of the cook falling on its hot top, is an advantage which 
is acknowledged, but the matter does not end here. Aboard 
the average small auxiliary, where the stove is installed fore 
and aft, its firebox end is invariably both back under the side 
deck and up against a locker. Despite insulation, the dry 
heat opens up the deck planking and the seam where the 
house side joins the deck is apt to leak, especially when a 
coal fire is kept going constantly in cold weather. 

A stove so installed also makes for a hotter cabin in sum- 
mer and a colder one during spring and fall when the range 
is used as much for heating as for cooking. In summer, the 
hot firebox end, well back in its corner, holds heat there long 
after the fire is out while, in cold weather, heated air about 
the hot end of the stove has little chance to circulate out 
into the cabin. 

Change the same stove around, placing it athwartships so 
that its firebox end is out in the cabin and, with the slide or 
a hatch overhead open, heat soon finds its way out instead 
of being confined under the deck, and the under side of the 
deck remains quite cool to the touch. On the other hand, in 
cold weather, with the slide or hatch closed, heat from the 
firebox end has every chance to circulate freely. 

Swinging a small range around on its usual platform loca- 
tion is not as much of a job as one might think. Unless the 
pipe leads through the deck, the same water deck iron loca- 
tion can be used, the piping merely being altered by, pos- 
sibly, fitting adjustable elbows. If the back of the stove 
compartment takes in the turn of the bilge, removing the 
feet on the right hand side of the stove and substituting a 
metal covered block will gain a few inches there. If the stove 
is still too long for the depth of the compartment, extending 
the platform a few inches will invariably take the spread of 
the feet and still not interfere with the floor room. The back 
of the stove can safely be placed within two inches of the 


C5 vent er the fullest possible enjoyment out of any 


locker woodwork if ordinary insulating precautions are used 
This should leave sufficient room alongside the stove front 
to fit a primus or other type of one-burner liquid fuel stove 
for occasional use in hot weather. 

It is important to clean the dust and ashes from inside the 
stove at least once a year and the ordinary installing pre- 
cautions are well known. Piping must be as large as the stove 
calls for and should be led as nearly straight up as possible, 
avoiding the use of right-angle elbows. It should be fitted 
with at least one damper, let in well down in the pipe; a 
refinement is to fit another, well up under the deck iron. In 
summer, the upper one is kept open and the damper just 
above the stove used, keeping the pipe cold from there up 
and making for a cooler cabin. In cold weather, the higher 
damper only is used and the warmed pipe throws off con- 
siderable heat. Insulation about the stove should be ample; 
a wide, shallow, metal-covered shelf over the stove not only 
holds pans and lids but deflects the heat better than any in- 
sulation. If your particular make of stove is not fitted with 
hold-down turnbuckle rings in the ends, bore completely 
through the bottom or front to permit the use of at least one 
heavy bolt through the floor of the stove compartment. 
Screws through the feet alone should not be depended upon. 

Whatever type smoke head you have should be raised by 
another length of matching pipe when at anchor; this not 
only makes for better draft but keeps decks and cabin top 
cleaner. 

Even the best range will behave indifferently on poor or 
unsuitable fuel. Driftwood picked up along the beach has 
hardly enough heat value to make gathering and cutting 
worth while, except in an emergency, and is dirty to stow 
with the chance of worm or ant infestation always present. 
If you sail in and out of one place, or are fortunate enough 
to have ample wood storage space, have your wood and coal 
dealer cut and split some of his best oak bodywood into 
71-inch lengths, or larger if your stove will take it without 
removal of the second ring lid. But always order your wood 
at least an inch shorter than the maximum length usable 
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since some sticks are invariably cut longer than others. Have 
the wood delivered in burlap bags after having arranged to 
keep them in a dry place near where you moor your boat. 
Several bags should be stored under the cockpit to replenish 
the wood locker for, although wood lasts well when used for 
cooking only, it goes rapidly when a fire is kept at all stead- 
ily. Dry, straight grain oak splits easily into splints and 
makes usable kindling. 

Charcoal briquettes solve the problem of both fuel and 
kindling and their excellent burning qualities are well 
known. But they are dirty to stow. It is a good plan to have 
a heavy canvas lining, sewn an exact fit, to go inside your 
bunker and be held there with stout thumb tacks or battens. 
It is much easier and cleaner to take this outside and shake 
it occasionally when the locker is empty than it is to scrape 
out dust and have the fine powder work through the cracks 
of even a well-built locker. The same arrangement works 
well for coal. 

Many yachtsmen are dissatisfied with the performance of 
their ranges whereas the trouble is often in the grade of coal 
used. The smaller stoves will not handle the best grade hard 
coal, even chestnut size, satisfactorily. They will burn it but 
the fire will not start quickly and will respond but sluggishly 
to opened drafts, often scarcely burning at all in still weather 
unless drafts are kept open. If this is done on cold nights, all 
the heat goes out the stack. They are apt to go out if left 
closed up and fresh coal will not ignite if the fire is low. 
Change to the same size coal, but in a slightly softer grade, 
and the stove will behave altogether differently. Not that 
the burning of soft coal is advocated in small ranges — far 
from it; avoid it as much or more than the very hard, but in 
between the two extremes are any number of grades, such as 
Hocking Valley and Pocahontas, which catch easily, control 
nicely and contain more actual heat, yet still burn free from 
smoke and clinker. By all means, experiment with the differ- 
ent grades offered in your particular section until you find 
the one which behaves best in your make and size stove. 

The chestnut size is best for all ’round burning; the pea 
size, often advocated, lumps too closely in the firebox, al- 
though a little thrown on top of the fire at night will help 
hold it until morning. Number three size can be burned in 
a pinch, but only in the slightly softer than hard grades 
which break up as soon as heated. Securing the proper coal 
for your stove is as important for average weather cooking as 
it is for keeping fires in over cold nights. 

The smaller size ranges perform best if fitted with fire 
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bricks, whether you intend burning wood or coal. True, your 
firebox will not handle as large sticks of wood, and fuel must 
be fed through the top instead of the front, but you will find 
doing so cleaner, while the bricks will bring the heat up un- 
der the stove lids for better cooking. The sheet iron inserts 
often fitted allow too much heat to escape into the cabin in 
warm weather and make it impossible to carry really hot 
coal fires without harming the stove. 

Some declare that a coal range dirties the boat. The chief 
cause of dust inside the boat is shaking the stove. Not only 
this, but large ashes invariably lodge in the opened grates, 
often making it necessary to pull the entire fire before they 
can be closed. Instead of shaking a small range, use a poker 
and rake or slice through the grates from below to work the 
fine ashes down and to open up a draft for the fire. With the 
usual clinker-free coal, all ashes when fully burned out re- 
duce down enough to be worked through. If your grate is of 
the usual long slotted type, this raking is simplified, but if 
it is of the rocker type you will have to poke rather than rake. 

If the fire is out and you wish to start another, rake or 
poke through only what fine ashes you can; then build the 
fresh fire right on top rather than raise dust by removing the 
ashes completely. After the fire has got going, it will burn 
out the old ashes when they too will work down; in the mean- 
time, the fire is well up under the lids for quick cooking. In 
poking the fire from either top or bottom, and when adding 
fuel, open the flue into the pipe over the oven, also the 
damper in the pipe, so that dust stirred up will pass up the 
stack and outside rather than back into the cabin. 

If there is fine ash dust in the stove compartment, find 
where it came from, then buy ordinary stove putty at the 
hardware store or plumber’s and fill the open seam between 
the castings; this seems the only thing which will stay in 
satisfactorily. 

In summer, and when using the top of the stove only, open 
the flue into the pipe above the oven to carry off excess heat. 
When using the oven, of course, close this well beforehand 
to allow heat to circulate about the oven. To heat the cabin 
in cold weather, control the stove as much as possible by the 
door into the ash pit; close the damper in the pipe, also that 
to throw heat about the oven, and leave the oven door open. 
Accelerate the fire by opening the lower door only, keeping 
everything else closed as much as possible to prevent heat 
from esgaping to the outside. The average pipe damper now 
sold has an opening or is a sufficiently loose fit in the pipe, 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Hunting walrus in 69° North from one of two special 
Richardson “‘Little Giants” carried on the davits of F. E. 
Lewis’ Diesel yacht “Stranger,” of Balboa, California. 


Right, “Maplewood II” is a 38-foot Elco Cruisette owned 
é by William F. Dunspaugh. Here she is moored to her 
owner’s private dock on San Marco Island, Miami Beach. 
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Below, Robert R. Reid’s 32-footer ‘“Melody” hails from 
Miami, where she was built by William Dunn. Two 85 hp. 
Kermath Sea Flyer engines, with Upton reduction gears, 
drive her at a speed of 17 miles per hour. 
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“Halimar II?’ is owned by Howard 
Hall, of Cedar Rapids, lowa. She is a 
60-foot “Playmate,” built by Wheeler 
Shipyard, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Her 
power plant is a pair of 125 hp. Cum- 
mins Diesels, fitted with reduction 
gear, giving a speed of 16 m.p.h. 


“Freda” is a 68-foot a.c.f. motor 
yacht owned by Fred A. Poor, of 
Chicago. Her motive power is a pair 
of 175 hp. Hall-Scott engines. 
“Freda” has been cruising in Florida 
during the winter just past. Her home 
port is New York. 


The University of Washington recently 
ordered a new 28-foot coaching 
launch for the crews. When it came 
to deciding on the. power plant, the 
1930 Model F-6 Scripps was found to 
be in such excellent condition that it 
was installed in the new boat which 
has a 25-mile speed. 


M. Rosenfeld 























THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


The Sunburn Dinghy Regatta 


THOUGH the winds reached 30 miles an 

hour during the Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, 
the temperature of both air and water stayed 
in the seventies, the three capsizes brought 
on no colds, and the sunburns themselves 
were all record breakers. This year the Bis- 
cayne Bay Yacht Club’s committee, headed 
by Wirth Monroe, restricted the racing to the 
one-design classes and the results justified the 
decision. At the end of the 24 races, a coin 
had to be flipped to decide the winner in 
Class D while the last race decided the Class 
X series. 

The regatta really started in the fall with a 


note asking when it would be held, as a wed- 
ding date was dependent on the regatta date. 
And, on February 20th the new Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis W. Cole, of Hartford, and their 
Chili Sauce were starters in Class X where 
the competition was so close that the lead 
was held by four different boats in the first 
two days. Allegra Knapp Brickell, sailing 
Mrs. Willis Wood’s Jest, won the first morning 
in tricky airs. During the afternoon, the 
breeze picked up and the Coles took three 
firsts and the lead. On Monday, with a fresh 
wind out of the nor’east, the heavier crews 
stepped out, George Nichols’ Lynette taking 
honors in the morning, and,George Ratsey’s 
Tubby Too winning in the afternoon. 
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Competition was keen in Class X at the Sunburn 

Dinghy Regatta, staged by the Biscayne Bay 

Yacht Club. The lead was held by four different 
boats in the first two days 


On Washington’s Birthday, there was an 
intermission to allow all hands to join the 
club’s fifty-first chowder party at Commo- 
dore Hugh Matheson’s hacienda on Key 
Biscayne. Also, the time was utilized to fit 
hiking handles on tillers and climbing cleats 
on floor boards. 

Wednesday morning found the fresh south- 
east wind sweeping whitecaps in from Cape 
Florida. Frank Bissell’s X-80 showed up for 
the first time. After three hard races, the 
score stood: Ratsey, 134; Nichols, 130; Cole, 
121. With the wind increasing and squalls in 
sight, the afternoon events were called off. 
The last day a heavy west wind brought 
down-wind starts and jibes at the turn. 
Honors continued even until the last race 
which started with the Coles leading by a 
single point but finished with Ratsey and 
mate Swan taking the final and the series. 

Class D, with good representation from 
Long Island Sound and Narragansett Bay, 
soon settled down to a steady fight between 
E. L. Raymond’s Chant and W. J. H. Dyer’s 
Flying Dutchman which, in her owner’s ab- 
sence, was handled by James B. Brickell. 
At the close of the light weather on the first 
day, Chant led Flying Dutchman by four 
points, with Louis Kaiser’s Ship Shape a 
point behind in third place. 

After the heavier going on Monday, Brick- 
ell was leading, 103 points to Raymond’s 
102, while Arnold Hoffman, with 85, had 
worked up to third place. On Wednesday, all 
the ‘‘D’s”’ reefed for the first time in a Sun- 
burn regatta and Raymond worked up a 
nine-point lead. On the final day, Brickell 
came back to make things all even in the final 
race at 185 points each, which was excellent 
racing from every standpoint. In the flip of 
the coin which followed, Raymond’s luck 
held and he received the award. Hoffman, 
with 149 points, finished third. 

Vivyan Hat 


Rosenteld Photos 


The Class D Sunburn contest ended in a tie on points and was settled by the toss of a coin 
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The 225 Class put up the best show in the Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Regatta. “Gray Goose” (F 69) 
made a clean sweep. “Tops Il” apparently struck 
driftwood in the first heat, capsized and sank 


Washington’s Birthday Regatta 
at Palm Beach 


ALM BEACH celebrated its thirty-first 

Washington’s Birthday regatta by opening 
a new clubhouse on Lake Worth with sailing 
races on Sunday, outboard races on Monday 
and inboards on Tuesday. As usual, the Moth 
Class brought out the most sailors, Alfred 
Michael, Melbourne, taking first place, while 
second and third went to St. Petersburg skip- 
pers, Del Jordan and Billy Letts. Among the 
Snipes, L. T. Chipman, Orlando, Robert 
Mossbacker, of Palm Beach, and Jack Wirt, 
of Miami, finished one, two, three. Cricket 
and Development Class winners were Victor 
Cribb and Don Hoefle, of Miami, while 
Sammy Lyman, of Palm Beach, beat out 
Ruth Mathers, of Miami, in the girls’ race. 
First place in the sail area group was won by 
William Guggenheim, of Palm Beach. 

In the outboard events, national champion 
Douglass Fonda competed with the best pro- 
fessionals in the country, including Dick 
Neal, Thom Cooper, Frank Vincent, Marshall 
Eldredge, Ken McKenzie, Worth Boggeman 
and Paul Wearly. Fonda started out by win- 
ning all heats in Class A, Wearly taking 
second place and Vincent just nosing out 
Cooper for third. The first heat of Class B 
was taken by Lewis G. Carlisle but Fonda 
and Neal came back to capture a first and a 
second each. Fonda, winning the fastest heat 
at 45:112 m.p.h., took this class also, with 
Neal second and Carlisle third. 

In Class C, Wearly and Neal fought it out, 
Wearly taking the first, Neal the second by 
only two seconds, Wearly the third and first 
place in the class. Neal was second and 
Cooper third. Best speed in the class was 
50:251 m.p.h. A single heat in Class F was 
taken by Cooper at a pace of 48:618 miles 


per hour. 


Though Tuesday was even more choppy 
than before, the inboard races went off on 
schedule. The best competition was among 
the 225 hydroplanes, George Cannon’s Gray 
Goose being hard pressed by Jack Cooper’s 
Tops II, John Glennon’s Wild Goose and 
Gibson Bradfield’s Bad News. Gray Goose, 
having made a fast record at Rockledge the 
week before, was out for a clean sweep. She 
took the first heat at a speed of 57:692 m.p.h. 
In the second heat, while closing up on Gray 
Goose, Tops apparently struck some drift- 
wood, capsized and sank, throwing her driver 
clear. 

With her best competitor gone, Gray 
Goose went on to take both the second and 
third heats and the first leg on the new class 
trophy presented by Col. E. R. Bradley. Bad 
News finished second and Wild Goose took 
third place. 






“Baby Juno” took first place in all three heats in Class E and won the first leg on the Rutherfurd Trophy 


In the Class E runabouts, Palm Beach’s 
Maude Rutherfurd and her Baby Juno had 
things their own way, taking all three heats 
and the first leg on the new Rutherfurd 
Trophy for this class with a top speed of 
47 :872 m.p.h. Carlisle drove Hell’s Angels to 
second place, John Charles Thomas’ Myne 


Too taking third. The Class D. runabout 


event was won by Anthony Orth’s Acoeib 
Hi. 

Forest Johnson drove Atlantan Jr. to win 
the cruiser race, while W. H. Berri captured 
the Prigg Invitation event. By the time of the 
Free-for-All, the water had grown so rough 
that the ‘‘225’s” stayed out, leaving a clear 
field for Commodore Jack Rutherfurd’s Gold 
Cup boat Juno, newly powered with the 
Packard 732-cubic-inch motor, to take an 
easy first at 56:711 m.p.h. 

Vivyan Hau 
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Rosenfeld Photos 
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The Edgartown “Rover” 


THIS attractive little boat was designed for 

the Edgartown Yacht Club by P. L. 
Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, to meet the club’s 
requirements for a comfortable utility boat. 
Designed especially for the use of the juniors, 
the boats have proved to be fast, dry and able 
in rough going. In service, the four boats built 
in 1937 have been so interesting to race, due 
to a great extent to the arrangements for sail 
trimming, that they have enlisted the interest 
of experienced skippers. In consequence, six 
more boats have been ordered from the 
Palmer Scott yard. Fortunately, they were 
out of the shop when the fire occurred in the 
Palmer Scott yard so that only the spars 
were lost. 

The plans were published in the May, 1937, 
issue of YAcHTING. Some details of the head 
rig are of interest. Both working jib and 
Genoa are fitted with wire luff ropes and sep- 
arate wire halliards and are set flying. There 
are two tack purchases, each with a double 
snap hook on its upper block and drift enough 
to allow the jibs to be raised some distance 
clear of the deck. They may also be eased 
back to the cockpit when being taken in so 
that the boat will not be thrown out of trim 
by one of the crew going forward. The Genoa 
is used as a spinnaker and its tack may be 
kept down close to the stem head or eased off 
to make a lifting sail. The mainsail may be 
set higher on the mast in light airs. 

While 15 feet on the water line, the over all 
length of 17 feet allows a boat to be stored 
in her owner’s garage in winter, often a con- 
venience. 


+ + + 


Veteran Yachtsman Dies 


ILLIAM L. CARLTON, of the Cor- 

inthian Yacht Club, one of the oldest if 
not the senior race official in the country, 
slipped his moorings on March 3rd at his 
home in Brookline after an illness of some 
months. He had thirty-seven years of con- 
tinuous service on the regatta committee of 
the club, first as secretary and later as chair- 
man. In 1926 he gave place to Frank P. 
Munro and resumed his duties as secretary. 
In the past thirty years, he started and 
clocked thousands of yachts in hundreds of 
regattas, not only at Marblehead but in 
Boston Harbor, besides acting as a judge in 


One of the new cutters building by Harry P. Mac- 

donald (Gray Boats), of Thomaston, Maine. They 

are 37’ 3” over all, 28’ water line, 9’ 10’’ beam 

and 4’ 101%" draft. They were designed by Philip 
L. Rhodes of Cox & Stevens 
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numerous intersectional and match races. 
He was an authority on the yacht racing rules 
and their interpretation. 

Fifteen years ago he planned and super- 
intended the construction of the best ap- 
pointed regatta committee stand in the coun- 
try, a private room with broad windows look- 
ing out over the starting line less than fifty 
yards away, a long desk for recorders, an 
electric clock and a siren. 

His high sportsmanship and good judg- 
ment lifted yacht race management at 
Marblehead to a high plane and will be long 
remembered. 

W. U. Swan 


+ + + 


For a New Harbor at Atlantic 
Highlands 


THE Sandy Hook Breakwater Project Com- 

mittee, of which W. E. Willis is secretary 
together with John Pinaud and Earle Snyder, 
has been working for six years to promote 
the construction of a yacht harbor at At- 
lantic Highlands, N. J., and at last sees some 
prospects of success. The U. 8. Army Engi- 
neers, the New Jersey Board of Commerce 
and Navigation, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress and other organizations 
have given their endorsement with the result 
that the federal government has authorized 
a grant of $768,750 and the New Jersey state 
government the sum of $150,000. It is hoped 
that the new harbor, situated a few miles in- 
side of Sandy Hook, will serve to encourage 
the return of yachting to the waters of Lower 
New York Bay where years ago large fleets 
of yachts sailed. The absence of adequate 
shelter finally caused the abandonment of 
the Bay for yachting. 


The Edgartown “‘Rovers”’ are a one-design class built by Palmer Scott & Co. from 
Rhodes designs. Four were built last year and six more are under construction 
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Boothbay Harbor 20-Foot Class 


F VERY pleasant Wednesday and Saturday 

afternoon throughout the summer, a fine 
fleet of trim sloops jockeys at the starting 
line west of the Tumbler Island Gas Buoy, off 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Some hail from 
anchorages nearly ten miles distant, attesting 
the popularity of these races. 

Contestants include boats designed by 
leading architects, several of whom have 
raced in this class. Numbered among the new 
1937-entries were Paprika, built by Graves at 
Marblehead for R. L. Ireland, Jr., from 
Schuman, Inc., designs; Sanderling, from the 
board of Geerd N. Hendel and built by 


was associated with his father in a brokerage 
firm. Subsequently, he became widely known 
as the co-designer, with his brother, Larry 
D. Huntington, of some*of the most impor- 
tant contemporary racing sail boats, includ- 
ing the original Skimming Dish, which, due to 
her speed in proportion to her over all length, 
forced a change in classing racing sail boats. 
The half rater Question, built by Mr. Hunt- 
ington and his brother, was one of the most 
widely discussed boats of her time. He was a 
well-known master of racing sail boats and 
captured the coveted Robert Center helms- 
man’s prize in 1895. 

In later life Mr. Huntington gave his atten- 
tion to his constant hobby, fishing, and, 





There is a fine class of 20-foot sloops which race off Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 
It is an open class and there are boats by some of the leading naval architects. 
At the upper right is “Mink,” above is the same boat and below is ““Sanderling”’ 


Norman H. Hodgdon, Jr., of Boothbay 
Harbor; Mink, designed and built by Hodg- 
don Brothers, of East Boothbay. 

One-design restrictions, which prevent im- 
provement in hull form during the life of a 


class and eliminate that individuality which _ 


so many owners love, do not hamper this 
open class. The club has, however, recently 
added a 20-foot one-design class for skippers 
who prefer to race boats which cannot be 
outbuilt. 

Sailing in open water has produced short 
overhangs, sharp forward sections and me- 
dium beam and draft. The conservative 
limit of 200 square feet in untaxed sail area 
encourages light or moderate displacement, 
averaging from 1600 to 2000 pounds, and 
results in a lively ship, modest in price and 
inexpensive to maintain. 

Epwin M. HI.i 


+ + + 


Old Time Yachtsman Passes 


| B. HUNTINGTON, well known to the 
“+ boating world as “Lef’” Huntington, met 
with a fatal accident on March 12th, 1938, 
hen the boat from which he was fishing was 
rin down by a coastal freighter. 


Mr. Huntington was a native of New 


lochelle, N. Y., a descendant of the Hugue- 
hot settlers of that city. During his youth he 
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through his experiments in improving fishing 
tackle, developed a type of spoon which was 
so successful that public demand forced its 
commercial production. 


+ + + 


Foreign Boats for the Bermuda Race 


HRISTIAN NISSEN, veteran of the 1936 
Bermuda and Transatlantic races, writes 
that the Roland von Bremen will sail from 
Bremen for Newport on April 21st with Hans 
von Lottner, navigator of the Roland in ’36, 
as skipper. Commodore M. H. Mason’s 
Latifa is scheduled to leave England about 
April 7th so that she will reach this side of 
the ocean in time to have a new rig fitted. 
Since a little private race between the two 
boats on the way back from Bermuda has 
been arranged, it is hoped that the departure 
of Latifa from England may be postponed so 
that the two boats may make a race of it to 
Newport. “‘Why shouldn’t we ocean sailors 
copy those Star boat skippers,’’ he asks, “‘by 
sailing a regular triangular course: Cowes- 
Newport-Bermuda-Cowes?”’ 

The other German yachts which took part 
in the 1936 race will remain in home waters 
to sail in the first German long distance race 
in the Baltic, with the R.O.R.C. and yachts 


-of other nations. 


Besides von Lottner, Roland’s crew will in- 
clude K. Pattisson, of the R.O.R.C., as navi- 
gator; Age Nissen, who was in Ashanti in ’36, 
as mate, and the veteran sea cook Fritz 
Reuss, of Eittsi, will replace Wolfgang Frank 
who will not be back from his Antarctic 
whaling voyage. The rest will be new to the 
ocean racing game but are promising young- 
sters recruited from North Sea and Fastnet 
races. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





The Engineer's Epitaph — 


T’S rough out there, you better ,’ the mate 
on the freighter’s bridge bawled out to 
us, waving his megaphone back towards 
Massachusetts Bay. His words of ad- 
vice trailed off down wind and the big 
boat, with her powerful engines throb- 
bing, churned on into the Cape Cod 

Canal. Down on the 50-foot schooner Handsome Hussy, out- 
ward bound, the amateur engineer-in-charge gazed longingly 
after her as she passed astern. ‘‘Oh, boy,”’ he sighed, “‘there’s 
a power plant for you.” 

““You’d better learn to be satisfied with what you’ve got,” 
retorted the skipper, “don’t go wishing for ocean liners. 
Come on, if we don’t get some sail set before we leave the 
jetties this packet is going to roll like a barrel. Then you’ll 
be turning green enough, and not with envy.” 

“Well, all right,’ said the chief, clambering out of his 
warm hatchway, “‘what rope do I pull first? Anyhow, that 
engine of ours will fill up with water again in this sea.’’ He 
was probably right. The motor had pushed us through the 
canal, with the tide helping, but we had been ready to drop 
both anchors in case it stopped. Since leaving City Island 
on our two weeks’ cruise to Maine, motor trouble had pur- 
sued us like an evil albatross. 

Our small auxiliary ran, if urged, but when it stopped it 
would suck up water like a thirsty camel. As soon as the engi- 
neer turned it off, the cylinders would be overflowing even 
before he could say “Jack Robinson,” or anything else. This 
scourge had settled on us two nights before, when the Hand- 
some Hussy was caught by a hazy, windless night in Block 
Island Sound. The motor started at a touch and we began 
swaying along over the rollers at the customary five knots. 
But not for long. About midnight, things began to happen. 

First, the water pump stopped. Then the oil pump went 
out of commission. Next, the light in the engine room refused 
to work. And then the aftermost of the two cylinders flooded 
with water. The deck watch felt that this was more than they 
could cope with. They dragged the engineer out of his bunk 
and into the engine room under the bridge deck. Then they 
all sat down around the hatchway, like crows on a fence rail, 
as he started to fumble with his cams and petcocks. 

“How soon can you fix it?” they wanted to know. “Do 
you know what’s wrong with it?” ‘Why did it stop?” 

But a kind fate checked the imminent explosion. The 
engineer was already hefting his trusty Stillson when the 
threatening fog shut down. Then horn and lookout duty cut 
the catechism short and his inquisitors left him free to mud- 
dle along alone. He struggled rather: ineffectually until 
dawn; the engine refused to start until the skipper had come 
to his assistance. Even then, it didn’t sound quite right. The 
exhaust had a softer, swishing sound. ‘‘ Do you know what?”’ 
said the skipper, cocking his ear. ‘‘It must be that water 
leak. I’ve heard of semi-Diesels; I bet we’ve got a semi-steam 


engine.’””’ Whatever our new method of propulsion was, it 
didn’t last long. A breeze sprang up five minutes after the 
motor had started. 

The day that the freighter hailed us, and we beat across 
the Bay to Provincetown, was an engineer’s paradise. The 
schooner was rail down, even with two reefs in everything 
and the storm jib set. The sea had built up into steep rollers, 
with breaking crests that sluiced across the fore deck. The: 
chief, with nothing to do but watch the waves, enjoyed him- 
self hugely. Especially after several of the deck watch be- 
came seasick and he remained immune. 

At Provincetown, we decided that our unique little hy- 
drant in the engine room might be caused by a rust hole in 
the exhaust line. That meant a new line, and the first job was 
to find a store that could supply us with some four-inch 
pipe fittings. We soon learned that the only place to carry 
them did so to accommodate the town ice plant which, 
unfortunately, had suffered a breakdown the day before. 

“I’m sorry,” said the hardware man. ‘‘ Until yesterday, I 
had just what you need but now I’m all cleaned out.” 

Nevertheless, he was a friend in need. He let us take a big 
box of smaller fittings out to the boat and bring back what 
we didn’t use. After an all day job a new, smaller line was 
installed. Then we found that we had been working on the 
wrong clue after all. The motor filled up even more quickly 
than it had before and the after cylinder pumped water like 
a fire truck. The situation threw the chief into a dour mood. 
With disgust in every gesture, he climbed to the cockpit. 

The skipper, more patient, or perhaps because he owned 
the boat, stayed in the engine room. He was grasping a large 
nail. With an abstracted air, he began to use it like an ice 
pick on the waterlogged cylinder. Suddenly, to his amaze- 
ment, the nail poked a hole right through and disappeared 
inside. ‘Great Scott,” he yelled up the hatchway, ‘‘no won- 
der we couldn’t find the trouble. It must have termites.” 

The startled crew went into a huddle over this theory. 
Correct or not, anew cylinder was an urgent necessity. The 
skipper rowed ashore and telegraphed the engine dealer in 
Portland to have one ready when we arrived. Then we 
weighed anchor, just at sundown. Our luck changed tempo- 
rarity and we coasted down to Maine, wing and wing before 
a fresh southerly. 

At Portland, the skipper and engineer jumped to the dock 
and ran to the engine shop. The dealer was encouraging. 
“Yes,” he said, “I got your wire and ordered the cylinder 
from New York. It might be in tomorrow.”’ But fate had 


_ decreed differently. When they went back the next day, the 


dealer had disheartening news. ‘‘I’m sorry,” he said, ‘‘but 
the express car your cylinder was in got derailed in a train 
wreck. The railroad people say it might be in tomorrow.”’ 
The engineer looked at the skipper. ‘‘Oh, hell,’”’ he said, 
“‘let’s give it up for a while.” 
(Continued on page 128) 
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THE “CRUSAILER” 


Here is 2 1938 motor-sailer built by M. M. Davis 
& Son, of Solomons, Md., from designs by Spark- 
an & Stephens, Inc. She is 41’ 0” in length over 
all, 11’ 4’ beam and 5’ O” draft. Her power plant 
isa 58 h.p. Lycoming which gives her a speed of 
9m.p.h. Above is a view of the interior of the deck- 
ouse, while below is the double stateroom for- 
ard. At the upper right is seen the main cabin 
ith its upper and lower berths, drop leaf table, 
ockers and heating stove. The plans of the ‘‘Cru- 


sailer” were published in ‘‘Yachting,”’ January, 
1938. 











M. Rosenfeld 
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There are a number of Comet fleets on the Central New York lakes. Here is a race off Skaneateles 


THE COMETS TALE 


The Story of a Boat That Has Gone Places 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 


HY about ten men in the Comet class 
aren’t making themselves thoroughly 
unpopular with loud cries of “I told you 
so” is one of the few cases on record of 
true sailor modesty. 

It may be that they have been just. too 
darned busy to say anything. Be that as it may, when those 
men from Philadelphia, Washington and the shores of Rari- 
tan Bay sat down in New York during the Motor Boat Show 
of 1935 to discuss the affairs of the embryonic Comet Class 
Yacht Racing Association, they started something. 

This does not pretend to be an historical document and 
just what took place in the years between 1932, when 
YacuTING first published the drawings of Comet, and Janu- 
ary, 1935, is not quite clear to me. However, there appar- 
ently were cultures of the Comet virus being nurtured under 
careful incubation at Stone Harbor, N. J., Washington, 
D. C., and on Raritan Bay. But it was at that meeting in 
New York that the bug first became truly infectious and 
the rest of the world began to hear about the Comet 
epidemic. 

How I happened to be invited, I don’t know, for I had 
never set eyes on one of the boats and was frankly skeptical 
of what it would all amount to. The editor of YacuTine 
was on hand and gave the boys some of his excellent and 
crusty advice. I remember one bit in particular. He said 
that, to be a success, a one-design class organization must 
spring from and be conducted by the sailors in the class; that 


he personally would be as much help as he could be, but that 
YACHTING, as & magazine, could not sponsor or promote any 
one class of boats and that the editorial material devoted to 
it could be only that which the news value justified. With 
these words, or words to that effect, he excused himself to 
keep a pressing engagement. I always thought he shared 
my skepticism. But if we were skeptical, no one shared our 
feeling, and the meeting proceeded with confidence to 
discuss class restrictions, perfect organization and plan an 
ambitious season’s program ending with a national cham- 
pionship regatta at the Raritan Yacht Club. 

At the time of this meeting, there were some thirty 
boats registered in the class. In the light of later develop- 
ments, the 1935 growth may seem puny but it was healthy 
enough to start with for, by the time the nationals were 
staged in September, 25 contestants turned up and there 
were 160 boats registered in the class. During September and 
early October, six new fleets applied for charters, bringing 
the total up to eighteen. 

In last month’s ‘‘Comet Comments,’”’ Malcolm Lam- 
bourne touches briefly on the further growth of the class 
and recalls John Frye’s old slogan of ‘‘one thousand regis- 
tered boats by 1940.” Well, to make a short and furious 
story still shorter, Frye missed his timing by two years. 
The one thousand mark has now been passed and threatens 
to be a fast receding spot in Comet’s wake by this season’s 
end. The enthusiasm of the dozen fleets in Central New 
York is flowing westward to join the new eruption in the 

















































Besides being a successful racing craft, the Comet is a fine day boat, as her 
cockpit will accommodate four persons. Below is a Comet on one of the 
Finger Lakes of New York State. At the upper right is the national champion 
“Sassy Too” in a fresh breeze. She is owned by D. Verner Smythe, of 
Washington, D. C., who won the High Point Trophy in 1936 and 1937 
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Great Lakes region and is seeping down through the lakes 
of Pennsylvania to join the rising tide growing out of Phila- 
delphia, Washington and the Jersey shore. 

There are today forty registered fleets, to say nothing 
of boats already racing and fleets organizing at more than 
ten additional locations. The class has more than doubled 
in the last year. This is no more a statistical treatise than an 
historical one, but a list of the present fleets seems justified 
here. 


Stone Harbor Fleet, Stone Harbor, N. J. 
Potomac River Fleet, Washington, D. C. 
Raritan Yacht Club Fleet, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Keyport Yacht Club Fleet, Keyport, N. J. 

Medford Boat Club Fleet, West Medford, Mass. 
Richmond County Yacht Club Fleet, Great Kills, N. Y. 
Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Ass’n Fleet, Barnegat Bay, N. J. 
Shawnee Bend Fleet, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo. 

Otsego Lake Fleet, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Princess Bay Yacht Club Fleet, Princess Bay, N. Y. 
Red Bank Yacht Racing Ass’n Fleet, Red Bank, N. J. 
Delaware River Yacht Club Fleet, Philadelphia. 
Skaneateles Fleet, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

St. Clair River Comet Fleet, Saint Clair, Mich. 
Maumee River Comet Fleet, Toledo, Ohio. 

Irondequoit Fleet, Point Pleasant, N. Y. 

Lake Candlewood Fleet, New Fairfield, Conn. 

Owasco Fleet, Auburn, N. Y. 

Beach Point Club Fleet, New York City. 

Talbot Fleet of Chesapeake Bay, Oxford, Md. 

Mecox Yacht Club Fleet, Bridgehampton, L. I. 

Rocky River Fleet, Cleveland. 

Lorain Yacht Club Fleet, Lorain, Ohio. 

Huntington Bay Club Fleet, Huntington, L. I: -- - - 
Lake Delta Yacht Club of Rome Fleet, Rome, N. Y. 
Riverton Yacht Club Fleet, Riverton, N. J. 

Leatherlips Yacht Club Fleet, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cayuga Lake Fleet, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Grosse Isle Yacht Club Fleet, Grosse Isle, Mich. 

Lake Carey Fleet, Tunkhannock, Pa. 

Cazenovia Lake Comet Fleet, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Ninigret Pond Fleet, Charlestown, R. I. 

Wilmette Harbor Comet Fleet, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Great South Bay Comet Fleet, Bay Shore, N. Y. 
Shrewsbury Handicap R. A. Fleet, N. J. 

Ocean City Comet Fleet, Ocean City, N. J. 

Bayside Yacht Club Fleet, Bayside, L. I. 

Eastchester Bay Comet Fleet, New York City. 
Crescent Athletic Club Fleet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lake George Fleet, Lake George, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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EDITORIAL 


Fitting Out Time 


- DOES not take the Fitting Out Number of any of the 
boating magazines to tell the yachtsman that spring is 
here again. After a long winter of inactivity (if one is so 
unfortunate as to live north of the fortieth parallel) that 
first trip in late March to the yard where one’s boat is stored 
is almost as refreshing as the first sail, still some two months 
away. With winter covers rolled back, the cabin opened for 
sunshine and air, the yachting season seems really begun and 
the immediate weeks ahead offer as much enjoyment to the 
real sailor as any of the summer months. For fitting out, 
whether you do it yourself or have the yard force do it and 
go up once a week to watch the progress made, is a real 
part of the game, perhaps the most important part if the 
summer on the water is to be enjoyed to its fullest. 

On the care given to and the thoroughness of the prepara- 
tion depend, in a large measure, the satisfactory perform- 
ance of the boat, once she is launched. So don’t stint the 
work. See that the pride of your life gets a proper grooming 
from truck to keel, from engine room to fore peak. And, 
while you are at it, give her those new items of equipment 
you needed so badly the season before and which you prom- 
ised yourself you would have next year. A well-found and 
well-equipped ship is a sailor’s joy. One that is skimped 
and ‘‘run close” is a source of worry or, even worse, may 
be dangerous. 

So, with the sun climbing higher every day, go to it, and 
be ready for those first warm days of May. 


+ + + 


Where Angels Fear to Tread 


E ARE frequently berated by some of our readers for 

holding up to ridicule some of those adventurers with 
more hardihood than sense who shove off on long ocean 
voyages in small boats totally unfitted to go to sea and 
take what the sea so frequently gives. Our critics claim 
that we will kill the spirit of adventure. To this we would 
answer that recklessness with one’s own life, and frequently 
the lives of others, is not the true spirit of adventure, nor 
should it be encouraged. Ridicule is perhaps the best way 
to combat foolhardiness. 

The most recent example of such foolhardiness to reach 
us is the case of a so-called adventurer of Lakeland, Florida, 
who shoved off from Tampa on March 4th in an 18-foot 
ketch or sloop bound for Genoa, Italy. Ten days later he 
was picked up by a yacht (the work usually falls to the 
Coast Guard), unable to talk from fatigue and exposure, 


less than eighty miles from his point of departure. Eight 
miles a day marked his progress on his 5000-mile voyage. 
Now small boats do, and can, go to sea safely, and size 
has but little to do with seaworthiness. But to do so they must 
be well designed, well built and well handled. To discourage 
such attempts when none of these three elements is present 
is better, we believe, than to encourage such ‘‘spirit of 
adventure.’’ But you can’t keep a fool from his folly. 


+ + + 


Enlarging the Facilities for Recreational Boating 


HE growing use of the coastal waters of the United 

States and of the inland and state controlled waters by 
pleasure craft has emphasized the need of small boat harbors 
and facilities for taking care of this rapidly expanding fleet. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to note that these needs are at 
last being recognized by many local and state governments 
in many sections of the country, as well as by the federal 
government. 

Some nine years ago the development of better and ade- 
quate harbors for the storage and care of small boats was 
advocated by the National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers. As a result of this movement, which did not 
gather momentum for some time, the year just past saw 
such a satisfactory growth that the Association which 
sponsored the movement announces that no less than 48 
such marine projects were completed, enlarged or started 
during 1937, and that at least twenty more are planned for 
the near future. More than one hundred waterfront cities 
and communities in various parts of the country now main- 
tain protected basins or piers where pleasure craft can be 
tied up in safety when not in use, and serviced at a minimum 
of effort. Most of these were constructed through the use of 
local, state or federal funds. Many of these can be made 
self-supporting, and the use of such funds for this purpose is 
both worth while and justified. With millions being spent for 
better facilities for the motorist, it is about time that some- 
thing was done to take care of the needs of those who use the 
water for pleasure. 

As an example of what might be done, we cite the proposal 
(which, we understand, has been approved) to create a 
small boat harbor at Sandy Hook, New Jersey. This has 
long been needed on a shore line badly exposed through a 
wide arc, and when completed will open up a fine body of 
water little used for commerce but ideally suited for small 
pleasure boating and close to the metropolitan area. Its 
completion should bring a revival of yachting on waters 
that might be called the cradle of yachting in America. 
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EDWARD R. GREEFF 


T would be difficult to say whether Edward R. Greeff (Eddie to all yachtsmen who 
know him) is more addicted to racing or to cruising. He’s done a lot of each, but 
a review of his seafaring record since the age of eleven seems to indicate that he’s always 
trying to reach his destination in the shortest possible time, so we presume that this 
means that racing has the call. At any rate, he has been in many of the ocean racing 
yachts that have been ‘‘in the money”’ during the past eight years. 

Eddie Greeff is a product of Shinnecock Bay, on the south side of Long Island. Back 
in 1924, at the age of fourteen, he won his first championship of the bay in his own 
16-foot one-design centerboarder. In 1925 he bought the ‘‘Tern”’ of the 23-foot Shore 
Bird one-design class, and in her won four class championships. But the bay was too 
small to hold him long and in 1929 he cruised all summer in Edward Crabbe’ s ‘‘ Wind- 
jammer” between Norfolk and Halifax, N. S. Then followed a winter as A.B. on 
deck of a freighter while he learned navigation, which he put into practical use the 
next summer when he raced to Bermuda, in 1930, in the schooner ‘‘ Shellback,”’ later 
cruising through the Bahamas in that yacht. Since then there has been hardly a 
Bermuda or other long distance race in which Eddie Greeff has not sailed as navigator 
or skipper. From 1932 to 1936 he sailed with Philip Le Boutillier in ‘‘ Viking,” 
‘“Alsumar” and ‘‘ Stormy Weather,” the two last named taking many prizes. Last 
year he was in Walter Rothschild’s ‘‘ Avanti”’ when she won the Gibson Island Race. 
He will be skipper of this yawl in this year’s race to Bermuda. And in between times he 
has gone cruising for fun. 

Since 1932 he has been one of the most active members of the Cruising Club of 
America. 
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YACHTING 
“Tomahawk” 


HIS new yacht is now under con- 

struction at the Barrett Boat Works, 
Spring Lake, Mich., for Thomas H. 
Hefferan, of Grand Rapids, Mich. She 
is from the board of Sparkman & Ste- 
phens, Inc., of New York, and her con- 
struction is being supervised by Carl 
Kistler, well known for his’experience 
and his knowledge of fine boatbuilding. 

Her principal dimensions are as 
follows: Length over all, 48’ 3’’; length 
on the water line, 34’ 0”; beam, 11’ 0”; 
draft, 6’ 9’’. Construction is to be of the 
best, with white oak keel and framing, 
mahogany outside planking, teak decks 
and Everdur fastenings. She will carry 
a lead keel. 

She will be rigged as a modern yawl 
and her total sail area will be 1096 
square feet of working canvas. There 
will be a complete outfit of light sails as 
well as storm canvas for the hard 
chance. Spars will be hollow, of spruce. 

As auxiliary power, she will carry a 4- 
cylinder 20 horse power gasoline engine, 
located aft, and driving a Hyde feather- 
ing propeller. An ample supply of fuel 
will be carried as well as 80 gallons of 
fresh water. 

The accommodation plan shows a 
forecastle forward, with toilet and 
wash basin, then the galley, the full 
width of the yacht. Next aft is the main 
cabin, with a built-in berth and an 
extension transom on each side, lock- 
ers, bureau and chart table. A radio 
direction finder is to be installed over 
the chart table. Aft is a double state- 
room. A toilet room will be located on 
the port side. 

Tomahawk is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in time for her to take part in the 
Chicago-Mackinac Race. 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The Annapolis Motor-Sailer 


Bias boat is a direct development of 
the original Cheerio, built in 1923, 
and of Cheerio Too, built in 1935. Both 
of these, and the new craft also, are 
from the board of Charles D. Mower, 
now associated with Nelson, Reid and 
Almen, Inc., of New York. The new 
yacht is 50’ 0” in length over all, 13’ 0” 
beam and 5’ 3” draft. She is slightly 
larger than Cheerio Too, giving the 
owner somewhat more room. Her dis- 
placement is about 40,000 pounds and 
she carries 8,000 pounds on the keel 
and about a ton of trimming ballast. 

Construction is high grade, with 
selected white oak for keel, frames, 
deadwood, etc., Philippine mahogany 
planking and teak decks. The total sail 
area is 944 square feet. 

The power plant is at the option of 
the owner, either gasoline or Diesel, and 
of sufficient power to give a speed of 
eight to ten knots, depending on the 
owner’s requirements. Fuel capacity 
will be ample for long runs and the 
fresh water tanks will hold 250 gallons. 

The arrangement plant shows a two- 
man forecastle, a well equipped galley, 
a main cabin, a double stateroom, two 
toilet rooms, a deck cabin and a roomy 
after cockpit. Plenty of drawers and 
lockers are provided. The steering 
wheel and engine controls are in the 
deckhouse and an auxiliary wheel is in- 
stalled in the after cockpit for use when 
under sail. 

The new boat should be able to cruise 
through the inland waterways in com- 
fort or to go offshore and ‘‘take it.” 
She will be built by the Annapolis Yacht 
Yard, Ine. 
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The inboard profile shows a pleasing type of cruising boat with good headroom throughout the cabin 


The “Coastwise Cruiser,” an Alden Auxiliary 


EVERAL of these attractive 
cruising yachts, from the 

board of John G. Alden, naval 
architect of Boston, Mass., are 
under construction at the yard 
of James E. Graves, Marble- 
head, Mass. Their general di- 
mensions are as follows: Length 
over all, 36’ 5’, length on the 
load water line, 26’ 0’’; beam, 
extreme, 9’ 9’’; draft of water, 
5’ 3”. Headroom throughout 
the cabin is 6’ 0”. 

Construction is to rigid speci- 
fications, calling for white oak 
keel and framing, 1’’ Philippine 
mahogany outside planking, all 
fastenings being hot dipped 
galvanized iron, set in and 
plugged in planking and deck. 
Keel, deadwood, planking and 
other parts of the hull are 
treated with Cuprinol preserva- 
tive. Spars are of clear fir, mast 
and boom being hollow. Sails 
are of Egyptian yacht duck, by 
Ratsey and Lapthorn. The sail 
area is 585 square feet, 165 in the 
jib and 420 in the main; ail. The 
boat may be easily handled by 
one person and she is stiff, able 
and dry in a seaway. She carries 
6600 pounds of iron on her 
keel and there is about 200 
pounds of lead trimming ballast 
inside. 
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The rig is modern and all inboard 
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The engine, located under the 
bridge deck, is an Alden Special 
Gray 4-22, direct drive. It actu- 
ates a two-blade feathering pro- 
peller set off center under the 
port quarter and gives the 
yacht a speed of about 7 miles 
per hour in smooth water. Two 
20-gallon gasoline tanks, of tin 
lined copper, are located in the 
cockpit, under the seat on each 
side. A 40-gallon fresh water 
tank, also of tinned copper, is 
placed under the bridge deck. 

The cabin will accommodate 
four persons. There is a double 
stateroom forward, with a built- 
in berth on each side, hanging 
space and locker. Next aft is the 
toilet room, with a large locker 
on the opposite side. Then 
comes the main cabin, with a 
wide transom berth on each 
side, bureau, folding chart table 
and shelves. The galley is aft, 
with two-burner alcohol stove, 
ice box, sink, dresser, etc. 

A bridge deck runs across the 
ship forward of the cockpit. The 
cockpit is roomy and is water- 
tight and self-bailing. 

A one-design class of these 
boats is expected to be formed 
on the Sound, the first, owned 
by R. O. H. Hill, being due at 
Larchmont about April 15th. 


The accommodation plan displays a cabin with sleeping quarters for four persons 
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A light signal mast is stepped on top of the deckhouse and a low awning is fitted forward 


Here’s the Latest “Karina,” by Dawn 


T= motor yacht is now nearing com- 
pletion at the yard of Dawn Cruisers, 
Inc., Clason Point, New York City, for 
Robert E. Tod, of the New York Yacht 
Club. The new Karina is the third boat 
designed and built for Mr. Tod, by the 
same builders, in as many years. 

She is 56’ 0” in length over all, 55’ 0” 
on the water line, 13’ 2’” extreme beam 
and 3’ 6” draft. Construction is high 
grade, with keel and framing of selected 
white oak. The outside planking is 
double, 44” white cedar inside and 7%” 
Philippine mahogany outside, fastened 
with Everdur bronze screws. The inside 
fastenings consist of three rows of 
screws, with washers under the heads. 


The deckhouse, cabin trunk and deck 
trim are of Mexican mahogany and the 
main deck is of white pine. 

Power is supplied by a pair of Ker- 
math Sea Raiders, developing 450 hp. 
each and driving the yacht at a 32-mile 
pace. Direct manual controls, of the 
type developed by the builders, are in- 
stalled. The propellers are Columbian, 
of bronze, 22’ diameter and 22” pitch. 
The shafts are of Monel metal, working 
in Goodrich Cutless bearings. 

Fuel tanks of 500 gallons total capac- 
ity are fitted and also two 100-gallon 
fresh water tanks. One main engine has 
a 32-volt generator and the other has a 
12-volt set for two banks of 12-volt 


starting batteries. Willard batteries are 
used. An electric bilge pump, a Delco 
water pressure plant and a Lux-O-Matic 
fire extinguishing system are fitted. 

The accommodations consist of a 
two-man forecastle, a large double 
stateroom aft with toilet room adjoining 
and a berth in the deckhouse dining 
room. The pilot house; where all the 
controls are centered, is forward; aft is, 
a roomy enclosed cockpit. The galley 
stove uses Shipmate bottled gas and the 
galley is finished in stainless steel: The 
ice box is a McKee Icedaire. 

Plumbing fixtures are by A. B. Sands 
& Son Co. and the sound-proofing in the 
engine compartment uses Corinco cork. 

















Deck and accommodation plans of the new “‘Karina,’’ now under construction by Dawn Cruisers, Inc. 





A New Cutter 


HIS yacht, for Louis E. Emerman, 
of Chicago, was designed by Henry 
C. Grebe & Co., Inc., of that city and is 
now under construction in the corpora- 


tion’s plant. The new boat is of the - 


following dimensions: Length over all, 
38’ 11’; length on the water line, 30’ 4’’; 


~ beam, 10’.9’’ and draft, 6’.1/... She ‘car- ~ 


“aie 7700 pounds of iron ballast on her 
keel. 

Construction is to rigid specifications 
throughout, with white oak keel and 
framing and Philippine mahogany out- 
side planking, transom and bulwarks. 
Cabin trunk, rail cap and transom are 
of Mexican mahogany or teak. 

The rig is modern, the total sail area 
of mainsail, jib and staysail being 889 
square feet. Sails are of Egyptian cot- 
ton and the mast of Sitka spruce. 
Shrouds are solid round tie rods. Reel 
type halliard winch and roller reefing 
gear are fitted on the mainsail. 

Auxiliary power is furnished by a 
Gray 4-22 engine, with reduction gear, 
which drives a feathering propeller set 
under the counter on the starboard side. 
The fuel tank holds 40 gallons and the 
fresh water tank is of 45 gallons 
capacity. 

The main cabin, with its two built-in 
berths, is located under the raised after 
part of the cabin trunk. Two uppers are 
to be fitted. Amidships is the galley 
and toilet room and forward is a single 
room which may be used for a paid 
hand. Sail bins under the cockpit seats 
are accessible through removable panels 
in the main cabin. A hatch gives access 
to the lazarette. 
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The boat has a modern rig a 


nd an interesting layout 
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The boats are shoal draft and short ended yet the fore and aft lines are extremely easy 


A New Class of Centerboard Racing Boats 


N THIS page we present the 
plans of a new class of cen- 
terboard racing boats which the 
designer suggests be known as 
Class W. The plans are from the 
board of Ralph E. Winslow, naval 
architect of Quincy, Mass., who 
is promoting the class. Two boats 
are under construction at the yard 
of Mattie Brothers, in Quincy, and 
two more at the Hingham Yacht 
Yard. The two boats building at 
Quincy are for Ralph E. Winslow 
and for Wadsworth Winslow, of 
Canton, Mass., and the two at 
Hingham for C. L. Rice, of that 
town. 

The principal dimensions of the 
new boats are as follows: Length 
over all, 24’ 8’’; length on the load 
water line, 18’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 
7’ 6”; draft of hull, with the cen- 
terboard raised, 2’ 3’’. The dis- 
placement is about 3000 pounds, 
which is comparatively light. The 
ballast is about 1000 pounds of 
iron, located outside on the keel. 

Construction is strong, the frames 
steam bent, 14.6” by 1%6”, of 
white oak, spaced 8” center to 
center, and the outside planking is 
of 3%” cedar. Deck is 3%” thick, 
covered with canvas. The center- 
board is of 544” galvanized steel. 





The rig is modern, with every- 
thing inboard, and the total sail 
area is 285 square feet. Of this, 
the area of the jib is 84 square 
feet and that of the mainsail is 201 
square feet. There are also spinna- 
ker and a storm jib. The mast is 34’ 
4’ above the deck, and is a hollow 
spar. Boom is of T-section. Stand- 
ing rigging is of galvanized plow 
steel and halliards and main out- 
haul are of Korodless wire rope. 
Blocks have bronze shells. 

The cockpit is 7’ long, is water- 
tight and self-bailing, and forward 
of it is a small cabin. There is sit- 
ting headroom under the cabin 
top and two 6’ transoms,. metal 
lined stove space and a number of 
shelves. The sides of the trunk 
cabin run forward of the mast, 
making a space for stowing deck 
gear. The stern of the boat is 
strengthened to take the thrust of 
an outboard motor which will be 
stowed in chocks under the side 
deck when not in use. 

The boats are of a good size and 
type for the juniors who are grad- 
uating from the smaller open 
boats and are also suited to the 
older yachtsmen who wish a small 
racer or day boat that could be 
used for short cruises. 
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Accommodation plan of the new Class W boats designed by Ralph E. Winslow 
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Seamaid: Vinyard’s New 32 Foot Lapstrake Cruiser 


WHEN we heard, some months ago, 
that the Vinyard Shipbuilding Com- 
pany had added to their line of cruisers 
a 32 foot lapstrake boat, we noted it 
down on our “must”’ list, for there are 
very few examples of this attractive 
and rugged type being built by stock 
builders these days. But, in spite of 
their scarcity and what might appear 
to be lack of interest in this type, we 
believe that there are really a good 
many people who would like to know 
more about the strong and attractive 
lapstrake construction. 

It’s a type of construction which 
makes good workmanship an essential 
and because it has sometimes been 
attempted with other than competent 
workmen, lapstrake boats have caused 
some pretty bad headaches and conse- 
quently, as a type, have been the tar- 
gets of thoroughly unjustified criticism. 
Lapping each plank over the one be- 
neath it and obtaining a tight seam 
without any caulking requires careful 
and precise fitting along every inch of 
the plank. “Seam seal planking’’ is 
what the Vinyard people call it. In 
their case there need be no fear of in- 
ferior craftsmen botching the job for 
they do a beautiful job of planking, 
whether it is in the little 32 foot Sea- 
maid or one of their big smooth planked 
50 footers. 


Tue real strength of any hull lies in 
its planking with the frames, floors, 
shelf and clamp, etc. merely holding the 
planking in its place. To provide real 
strength the planking must be closely 
knit and rigid, with narrow strakes 
preferable to wide, and plenty of strong 
fastenings of a material which will not 
decompose either through corrosion or 
electrolytic action. Lapstrake construc- 
tion not only has more fastenings than 
smooth planking but provides a hull 
which holds together very nicely even 
before the frames are put in. 
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The Vinyard Seamaid is built up 
from a 3” x 10’’ white oak one-piece 
keel with the garboard plank rabbeted 
in and each succeeding plank lapped 
over the one below and fastened with 
copper rivets. At and near the turn of 
the bilge the seams are ship-lapped to 
insure permanent tightness. The boat 
is completely planked over molds and 
then the molds are removed and steam 
bent white oak frames are fitted and 
fastened on 9” centers. There are two 
fastenings between each frame and one 
extending through the two planks and 
the frame so that each plank is riveted to 
the one beneath at three inch intervals. 
Y%" white cedar is used for planking. 

An unusual and very worthy feature 
of the construction is the steam bent 
white oak stem. Bending a 3” piece of 
oak into place is no job for an amateur 
or a house carpenter but once it is in 
place and has dried out it makes a much 
better and more permanent job than a 
sawn stem. The transom is 1’ Philip- 
pine mahogany fastened with bronze 
screws and 214” oak knees. All exterior 
trim and decking is mahogany. Clamp 
and shelf are 134” x 3” fir. 

In_ addition to attractiveness, 
strength and permanence, lapstrake 
construction has the advantage of tend- 
ing to throw the bow wave down and 
thus minimizing the amount of spray 
kicked up. On the bottom each lap cuts 
its own groove in the water and gives 
the hull a fine grip on the water which 
benefits her steering and handling quali- 
ties considerably. 


Lice other Vinyard cruisers we have 
seen, we were particularly impressed 
by the good, honest workmanship in 
the cockpit, deckhouse, and below 
decks on the Seamaid. There’s lots of 
emphasis on the fundamentals and she 
has plenty of the stuff that keeps a boat 
looking good after many years of 
service rather than the kind of gaudi- 
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Layout plan of the 32 foot deck cabin Seamaid 
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Various power plant installations give the Seamaid speeds up to 30 miles per hour 


ness and veneer which bleaches out and 
opens up during the first hot summer. 

The walnut flooring in the after cock- 
pit is a welcome change from the more 
commonly used linoleum. It is finished 
bright and the seams paid with white 
seam composition. Such a floor requires 
more attention and upkeep work than 
linoleum or cork but the attractiveness 
of the rich brown wood makes it, worth 
the effort. There are no permanent 
seats but the length of almost ten feet 
provides plenty of room for as many 
as five or six folding chairs. 


Tuer deckhouse is simple, but very 
spacious. By keeping the entrance at 
the side the width of almost nine feet 
seems even wider. We liked the large 
36” windows particularly for, either 
open or closed, they make the deck- 
house seem a lot more open than the 
narrower window openings of most 
boats of this type. The plate glass 
panes are raised by chromium plated 
automobile type cranks. The center 


window in the partition separating the 
deckhouse from the after cockpit slides 
open in order to further open up the 
boat in good weather. Along the for 
ward side of this partition is a deeply 
upholstered lounge seat which formss 
double berth at night. 

Although the motors are installed 
directly beneath this lounge, the latte 
can be completely removed to provide 
complete access to the motors in cased 
emergency or during periodic overhaul 
This is a feature which appears to ust0 
have been entirely overlooked on maly 
boats of this type. A portable mahogany 
table, the wheel and engine contra 
a heavy carpet, and Philippine mahog 
any trim complete the details of the 
deckhouse. 

The companionway to the forwarl 
cabin is comfortably large, as are tit 
various units of the quarters to 
it leads. First there are two full lengt 
closets, one on each side, and both ve 
large for a boat of this size. The gal 
is to starboard and consists of an alk 
ple dresser top of bakelite impreg 
material, a monel metal sink, @ 
feed alcohol stove, a large and’ 
sulated ice-box and food storai 
in keeping with the remainder. © 

The berths in the forward ¢@ 
at waist height in order to” 
locker space beneath. The exif 
inner spring mattresses are an @ 
example of how Vinyard emi] 
the very best in equipment a8 
fundamentals are concerned. ~ 

Four large windows, a portiig 
a hatch on the forward deck ] 
plenty of light and ventilati 
forward cabin and there is a 
locker in the forepeak for whave™®= 
carried in the way of ground tackle. 
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Left— The forward cabin is 
well lighted and ventilated 


Right — The deckhouse is com- 
fortably wide and handsomely 


Taz Seamaid may be had with either 
single or twin motors, the 90 hp. Ker- 
math Sea Prince, being the standard 
installation. With one engine the boat 
is good for from 15 to 17 miles, while 


The Pennant: A Keel Boat at 


We've done a lot of sailing in all 
kinds of small boats, both centerboard 
and keel. We like it — very much; in 
fact, we are very enthusiastic about 
sailing in most small boats. We have 
also introduced quite a few newcomers 
to the sport at various times. Most of 
them have enjoyed it and some have 
gone on to become enthusiastic de- 
votees themselves. But whether they 
have been bitten or not, practically all 
of those people have agreed with us 
that by far the most bothersome fea- 
ture of every small centerboard boat is 
the cumbersome centerboard trunk 
slap in the middle of the cockpit which 
has to be climbed over or around every 
time the boat tacks and which takes up 
more than half the valuable leg room in 
the cockpit. If only that trunk could be 
eliminated, the tyros all agreed, sailing 
would be a lot more comfortable and 
Pleasant. 

By small boats, in this case, we mean 
boats up to twenty feet in length, for on 
larger centerboard boats the propor- 

ional size of the trunk. decreases or 
there is enough other room available to 
make it very much less of a nuisance. 


Taz only way to eliminate the cen- 
tboard is to substitute a keel for it. 


finished 


the second motor steps the speed up to 
over 20 miles. The hull, however, is 
strong enough and well suited to even 
greater speeds and a twin installation 
of 155 hp. Scripps engines is available, 


to drive anyone who wants to really go 
fast at 30 miles or over. 

The propeller shafts are 14" Tobin 
bronze turning machine pitched pro- 
pellers each with its own rudder. Cop- 





Small keel boats, of course, have been 
built, plenty of them, but they have 
usually been just about twice as costly 
as centerboard boats of the same 
length. The principal reason for this 
has been the type of construction em- 
ployed. Most small keel boats have 
been of the round bilged type which is 
considerably more complicated as a 
building job than the simple, square- 
chined, V-bottom centerboard boats. 
High cost is their only deficiency — in 
other ways they are fine. But to a great 
majority of the people interested in 
small boats high cost is quite a stum- 
bling block. 

Frank Schneider of College Point, 
L. I., has had his troubles with center- 
board trunks too, and a couple of years 
ago decided to get busy and do some- 
thing about it. With the assistance of a 
prominent naval architect he worked 
out a very sensible solution to the prob- 
lem of an inexpensive, easily handled, 
cruising and racing boat with loads of 
room in the cockpit. 

Schneider called the boats the Pen- 
nant Class and without any ballyhoo 
or promotion of any kind they have al- 
ready made quite a name for them- 
selves. The dimensions are length over- 
all 18’; beam 614’; draft 3’ 1” and sail 


The Pennant can be launched or transported easily on a simple cradle or trailer 





per gas and exhaust lines, Maxim Si- 
lencer mufflers and rod steering controls, 
all properly installed, are typical of the 
high quality of materials and workman- 
ship throughout this boat. 


the Price of a Centerboarder 


area 165 square feet. The 
cast iron fin keel which 
bolts onto the bottom like 
the keels of the Star Class 
weighs 475 pounds. Her di- 
mensions (with the excep- 
tion of draft) are about the 
same as those of a good 
many centerboarders of the 
same size and, in fact, she 
can be had with a center- 
board for use in waters lim- 
ited to exceedingly shoal 
draft. If it were not for the 
originality of her designer 
in putting on an inexpensive 
but effective keel she would 
be nothing but a center- 
boarder and nobody would 
be the wiser. 


WE sailed a Pennant a 
few weeks ago and _ for- 
tunately struck a day on 
which there was a gradually 
increasing breeze which 
went from a mere whisper 
to a good whole-sail winter 
westerly in a little over an 
hour’s time. She performed 
beautifully all the way through. It was 
the middle of February and there were 
no other boats out to brush with, but 
even in the light air she moved along 
very well and when it breezed up there 
is no question but what she could have 
licked the pants off any centerboarder 
anywhere near her size. We were par- 
ticularly impressed by how nicely the 
boat balanced — one finger on the end 
of the long tiller was all that was 
needed. She tacked in considerably less 
than eight points and had all the “feel” 
and responsiveness of a Star. Needless 
to say, she had the “drive” that only a 
keel boat can have, which kept her push- 
ing out to windward even after quite a 
chop had rolled up. She took it all stand- 
ing up. 


Tue Pennant is a good sound job 
of boatbuilding, nothing fancy, but 


The Pennant is an ideal boat for Juniors 


comparing favorably with other boats 
of her size and price range. Planking is 
34” cedar and mahogany, fastened with 
bronze screws and copper rivets over 
white oak frames. The keel is bolted 
with twelve 14” bolts set in plastic ce- 
ment through 144” by 4” oak floor 
timbers. The trim and rudder are ma- 
hogany with the screws countersunk, 
screwed and plugged. The cockpit is 
almost eight feet long and nearly five 
feet wide and has seats for four persons 
and room for two more. The mast 
stands over 25 feet above deck and is a 
solid stick of clear spruce. Rigging is 
galvanized plow steel and best grade 
manila. All hardware is bronze and the 
sails are of top grade domestic duck. 
The jib is carried on a jib-boom and 
trimmed with a single sheet to star- 
board. Copper flotation tanks under the 
decks make the Pennant unsinkable. 
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An Emergency Life-Belt 


As usual, at the Boat Show this year, 
there were quite a few new gadgets and 
items of equipment which attracted va- 
rious degrees of attention, but though 
we pried into and under every booth 
there, we found nothing as unusual as 
a new item called the Lyf-Boy which 
we saw at Abercrombie & Fitch. 

Lyf-Boy seems to be the answer to 
the prayer of hundreds of yachtsmen 
who take part in ocean races, thousands 
of others who sail or cruise off shore, 
and tens of thousands more who like 
to be on the water but dread falling into 
it either because they can’t or don’t 
like to swim. The idea is to wear the 
Lyf-Boy belt constantly whenever you 
are in any position from which it would 
be hazardous to fall overboard. In its 
inactive state Lyf-Boy is nothing but a 
canvas belt which straps around the 
waist on the front of which is a rubber 
sack about an inch in diameter, not 
large enough to interfere with ordinary 
work and activity about the deck. If 
you should find yourself in the water, 
however, a single healthy squeeze on the 
sack bursts the seal on an inner sack, 
releasing a few ounces of liquid which 


Before Squeezing 


After Squeezing 


combines with a powdered chemical 
and immediately the outer sack be- 
gins to swell. Half its eventual size is 
reached in a few seconds with the com- 
plete inflation taking about-four min- 
utes. Once inflated, it will sustain the 
weight of a normal person in the water 
for 12 hours or more. 

That may all sound like magic to 
anyone but a graduate chemist but, at 
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Accessories and Equipment for Fitting Out Time 


These are from 15 to 18 and 45 to 48 
minutes after the hour. Also, four second 
sections in red all the way around the 
dial together with a sweep second hand 
serve as a pattern for sending the four 
second alarm signal. 

As an aid and convenience to navi- 
gators, the sweep second hand provides 
the important feature of a stop watch 
which can’t very well be misplaced. 
This hand is very helpful in ascertaining 
the interval and duration of lights and 
fog signals and for noting the exact 
second at which sights are taken (it’s 
easier to read a clock on a bulkhead 
than a chronometer packed away in its 
case). For the further convenience of 
the navigator there is an inner circle of 
figures from 13 to 00 to facilitate read- 
ing and logging Greenwich mean time. 
There is an extra hour hand which can 
be set manually to local time without 
changing the position of the regular 
hands. 

The clock is an 8 day 7 jeweled fine 
lever movement having non-magnetic 
escapement and compensated balance 
in a polished brass case with screw type 
moisture proof bezel. The overall di- 
ameter is 734 inches. 


—fo— 


A Sensible Electric Bilge Pump 


For pumping bilges, sump tanks, etc. 
there is nothing handier or more effi- 
cient than a little electrically driven 
pump... as long as it works. The 
reason for qualifying our statement is 
the notorious weakness of electric 
motors anywhere near the level of 
sloshing bilge water. However, there is 
an answer, we believe, in a new pump 
developed last year by Narragansett 
Products Corp. 

This assembly places the intake and 
the pump itself down in the bilge where 


any rate, we’ve seen it work. Neither the water is or may be, but keeps the 


the chemical nor the liquid alone or in 
combination are harmful to skin or 
clothing in case the sack be perforated 
and the rubber is husky enough to 
resist all but intentional perforation. 
The cost of the Lyf-Boy is less than 
the cheapest cork or Kapok life pre- 
server. 


—l— 
A Ratio Room Clock for the Navigator 


Sito Tomas have recently an- 
nounced a new Ship’s Clock, designed 
primarily for radio room use which, 
more or less incidentally, has several 
features making it very useful to 
navigators. Be 

For radio purposes’ the’ two “silent 
periods of three minutes each which 
must be observed each hour are shown 
as red segments on the clock’s dial. 


electric motor well above that level 
driving the pump through a long stain- 
less steel shaft. A 
centrifugal pump is 
used which must be 
installed on a level 
with the intake and 
can also be pro- 
vided with prim- 
ing facilities if nec- 
essary. The idea is 
to locate the pump 
under the floor be- 
neath some incon- 
spicuous corner of 
a locker, the toilet 
room or such place. 
The shaft then ex- 
tends up through a 
housing to the 
motor which is 
located well above 


the floor level, free of dampness and 
any possible fumes. 
All parts except the shaft and parts 


of the motor are brass and the motor is | 


covered with: an attractive dome-like 
polished brass housing. Various sizes 
are available with motors for 6, 12, 32 
or 110 volt current. The intake and 
strainer can be movable and connected 


to the pump with rubber hose if | 


necessary. 
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Handl-Grip for Paint Cans 


Way back in January at the Boat 
Show, we ran into a handy little gadget 
which we have been saving up until 
fitting out time when it ought to be 
worth nearly its weight in gold. It sells 
for only a dime. 

Handl-Grip is the name of the gadget 
and it performs such a necessary func- 
tion in such a simple way that we are 
prompted to ask again, “Why didn’t 
someone think of it before?” The gadget 
is made of spring steel in sizes to fit the 
various standard sizes of paint cans 
(practically all of them are standard, 
believe it or not). Its purpose is to 
prevent messing up the top and sides of 


outfit recently developed by Wi 
Crittenden, we consulted all the marine 
hardware catalogues we could find, and 
couldn’t find anything to beat it for all- 
round usefulness and compact efficiency, 
This winch combines a drum, a wild- 
cat, a push-pull lever, and a removable 
geared crank handle, all in just about 
as compact a unit as we can imagine, 
The base which fastens down with four 
bolts measures 11144 by 1014 inches 
with an overall width of 1514” anda 


_ height of 9”. The gear radio is 3 to 1 


the can and indirectly the hands of the 
painter and anything upon which the 
can is set. We all know how much that 
will help. 

First, there is a wiping bar which fits 
over the top of the can and drains excess 
paint wiped off the brush back into the 
can instead of into the channel at the 
top where it usually overflows and runs 
down the side. The other part of Handl- 
Grip provides a handle for the smaller 
cans on which they are not regularly 
provided, with a clip at the top to hold 
the brush when painting operations are 
momentarily interrupted. The pre- 
Handl-Grip system is to lay it on the 
top of the can to drip down the sides 
or onto the deck or floor. Another very 
worth-while use of the gadget is as a 
holder for brushes not in use in a can of 
turpentine or linseed oil. 


== 
A New Windlass for Small Boats 


which when combined with the radiusof 
the crank handle provides a mechanical 
advantage of about 8 to 1. The leveris 
27” long, which enables it, too, to exert 
a mighty powerful pull when it is 
needed. 

All the parts are made of cast grey 
iron and steel, thoroughly galvanized. 
The weight of the winch is only 50 lbs. 
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A Reversible Fishing Seat 


THERE are fishing chairs and fishing 
chairs from which to hook onto the 
big fellows. When you’re really after 
the big ones the best equipment is none 
too good; but we have a feeling that a 
good many owners have been unneces- 
sarily cluttering up the cockpits of their 
boats with equipment that is a lot fan- 
cier than they really require. 

Apparently Hubert S. Johnson o 
some of his customers have felt 
same way about it for he has develo 
a very sensible and simple soluti@ 
the problem of how to have a com 
able seat which faces aft for fishin 
becomes a forward facing stern sé 
the way out to and back from the 
ing grounds and when the boa 
for other things. “a 

The seat is well re-enforced’ 
and bears, not on the cockpit floo 
on stringers on the sides on Wil 
slides back and forth very eaéi 
husky and attractive stainless 
fitting permits the seat back @ 
swung from bow-facing to stern 
position. E 


Ee 


In the last four or five hundred years : 
there have been a great many types and 
sizes of windlasses developed and since jij 


we have seen comparatively few of 


them, we hesitate to compare any new (au 


windlass to the whole field. But, never- 
theless, after seeing the new small boat 
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( Essomarine } 


OILS & GREASES 


O thousands of motor boat owners the 

lure of the Essomarine sign is as strong 
as the lure of the sea itself. They’ve learned 
it’s the mark of the best marine dealers... 
that it stands for service and products unex- 
celled along the waterfront. 

There’s a reason for this reputation ...a 
reason for the ever-increasing popularity of 
Essomarine ... the banner that identifies the 
favorite ports of experienced skippers. Esso- 
marine insures seagoing satisfaction, takes 


At this popular Sign... 
more knots per Dollar 


the guesswork out of motor boat maintenance. 

Essomarine dealers handle products of the 
world’s leading petroleum organization. ... 
Lubricants that let you hit it up for hours on 
end without fear of engine failure. ... Fuels 
that are famous for delivering more knots 
per dollar. 

Find out for yourself why Essomarine at- 
tracts boats. by the flock. Let the cheerful 
Essomarine sign be your guide to carefree 
cruising and the waterfront’s best dealers. 

















Sail through Summer 
with 
Shipshape Decks 


Save August re-painting costs—use 
Bakelite resin deck paints now! 


In mid-summer—after months of sailing— 
your decks can be just as shipshape as when 
you cast loose for the season’s first outing! 

This year, use Bakelite resin deck paints, 
and see if your experience doesn’t match 
that of other yachtsmen who get year-round 
service from each spring painting. 

These skippers know how paint fortified 
with Bakelite resin resists moisture, salt and 
sun, oil and harbor fumes. They know that 
Bakelite resins add these same durability 
factors to spar varnish, topside paint, cabin 
and engine enamels as well. 

Bakelite resin marine finishes may be 
obtained from leading paint and varnish 
manufacturers. Write us for their names 
and for informative booklet 20S,“Bakelite 
Synthetic Resins.” 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
Bakelite Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


BAKELITE 


The registered rade marty shown above distinguish meteriois numeric sign fos infinity, or untiomitad quonhty. 1 » 
1 OF eanttem| yindolizes the infinite 
monvloctvred by Bakelite Corporation. Under the copitel “B” & the co tumber of present ond tyture uses of Boknitte Co:porotion’s products 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


RACING, CRUISING AND DESIGN 


By Uffa Fox 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1938. $10) 


THis is Uffa’s fourth book, a worthy companion to Sailing, Seamanship 

and Yacht Construction, Uffa’s Second Book, and Sail and Power. On pub. 
lication of the third of the series a year ago he announced in his introduction 
that he would let a year go by rather than lower the high standard he had 
always tried to maintain. Fortunately the naval architects have not let 
Uffa down. Their pencils have been busy in England, Holland, Germany, 
Scandinavia, and the United States, and the new volume bulges with de. 
signs and descriptions of cruising and racing yachts which are fully as inter. 
esting as their predecessors. 

Throughout the 340 pages of text and the more than 400 plans, photo- 
graphs, and diagrams, Uffa’s personality is to the fore. It is Uffa himself, his 
travels to the Continent, his experiences on the lecture platform, his 
thoughts on first sighting a Viking ship, his ideas, and his wisdom. Uffa gails 
with T. O. M. Sopwith; he sits up half the night with Olaf, Crown Prince of 
Norway, and all night with Henry Gruber; he candid-cameras his Swedish 
friends, treasures his inscribed menus — and puts everything in his book. 

In it he includes statistics of the important long distance races of the 
year, and he neglects not gadgeteers, canoeists, dinghy sailors, one-design 
racers, and motor boatmen. Knowledge, experience, reminiscence, catholic. 
ity of taste, a good eye for a boat, naiveté, the quick pen of an uninhibited 
writer — these qualities are successfully combined only in Uffa Fox. lh 
short, nobody but Uffa could write a book like this. It is a lucky thing for 
yachtsmen that he keeps on doing it. 


+ + + 


CONQUEROR OF THE SEAS 
By Stefan Zweig 
(The Viking Press, New York, 1938. $3.50) 


A YEAR or so ago — Stefan Zweig tells us — he made a South Amer: 
can cruise on a luxury liner. After a few days of the’pleasantest kind of 
living he found himself growing bored with the unchanging calm blue ses, 
the deck games and swimming pool and the music of the ship’s excellent 
orchestra. Rather ashamed of himself for his own softness and petulane, 
he thought about the first hardy adventurers who had crossed these waters, 
in ships little larger than fishing smacks, exposed for years at a time to every 
sort of hardship and privation, and facing always the terror of the unknow. 
This reflection led him to the ship’s library, and to the story of Magellan. 

The greatest and most hazardous of all voyages of discovery, the first 
circumnavigation of the globe, has been described in English less often tha 
any other — probably because the framework of facts is a little bare. Whe 
put together in a dramatic narrative, with the skill and enthusiasm Stefan 
Zweig knows so well how to command, they form a chronicle to stir the 
imagination. Magellan himself — harsh, taciturn, and sometimes brutal—- 
was not exactly a lovable figure. Undeniably he was cast in a heroic mold. 

When his five little ships dropped down the Guadalquivir in August, 
1519, Magellan already had met and overcome obstacles which would have 
crushed most ordinary men. The ships he finally obtained were old, and 
their total displacement was less than 500 tons. But nothing that care aid 
forethought could provide had been left to chance. The cost of their out 
fitting had been calculated, and recorded, down to the last maravedi. The 
fact that the supplies were inadequate, that the crew who reached the 
Ladrones in March, 1521, were walking skeletons, was due to a tragic ert 
Magellan had treasured as his great secret the belief that the unexplored 
La Plata estuary concealed the long sought passage to the Pacific. 

It was characteristic of the man, when this hope crumbled, that he vowel 
to sail southward, exploring every bay and inlet to the 75th 
necessary. Wintering in the desolate Bay of San Julian, he put his men 
short rations and vigorously suppressed a mutiny. One of the rin 
was beheaded and two others were marooned on the uninhabitable cou 
Magellan himself, with the Straits behind him and his goal in sight, ™ 
killed in a futile skirmish with Philippine natives. One ship at last limpel 
home to Spain. Of the 265 men who had embarked three years before, only 
18 lived to complete what Mr. Zweig — possibly without exaggeratiol~ 
calls ‘‘the most glorious Odyssey in the history of mankind.” 

Conqueror of the Seas is hardly a definitive biography of Magellan. Tht 
is little or nothing here in the way of new factual information. Its value ft 
the general reader lies in Stefan Zweig’s sustained and thrilling recrest™ 
of what must be regarded as an immortal feat of seamanship. MT 
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(Right) Seagoing Richardson Little Giant (model 26-8s) 
25/1014” x 8’ 6”’ x 29”, has complete and comfortable 
cabin accommodations for two people and a large 
cockpit suitable for day boating and fishing. Powered 
with a 6-51 Gray motor for 15-16 M.P.H. Priced at 
$2495 at the factory. 













(Right) Seagoing Richardson Cruisabout (model 32-9), 
32’ 10” x 10’ 6” x 9’ 6”, has large cabin, deckhouse 
and cockpit. She comfortably accommodates six people 
on a cruise or is ideal for summer home use. Powered 
with a 6-91 Gray motor for 14-15 M.P.H. Priced at 
$4590 at the factory. This arrangement is also available 
in the 30’ Junior. 


91 





(L< ft) Seagoing Richardson Junior (model 30-2), 30’ 
x9’11'x 2’ 4”, is oneof three arrangements available in 
this size. This Richardson is most popular with yachtsmen 
who want an equal division between cabin and cock- 
pit. Powered with 6-71 Gray motor for 15-16 M.P.H. 
Priced at $3758 at the factory. This arrangement is also 
available in the Cruisabout and Little Giant. 


To Be Sure of Satisfaction 


HREE sizes and eleven arrangements that meet every cruis- 

ing requirement; quality materials and workmanship that 
give long life and lowest possible maintenance costs; beauty 
that is more than a few coats of paint and varnish and a couple 
gadgets; prices that are as low as $1965; values that are be- 
yond comparison; comforts and accommodations that are 
equal to those on much larger crafts — are just a few of the 


Walter H. Moreton Corp. Bruns-Kimball & Co. 
1043 Commonwealth Ave. 5th Ave. & 15th St. 


Boston, Mass. New York City 


Cc. P. Amory Shea Boat & Trailer Corp. 
*C. & M. Bank Bidg. 2911 Detroit Ave. 
Newport News, Va. Cleveland, Ohio 
C. B. Delhomme Boardman & Flower 
1115 Austin St. 122 Battery St. 
Houston, Texes San Francisco, Calif. 


Choose a Richardson! 


many reasons why the seagoing Richardsons are the choice of 
experienced yachtsmen. 

Send for free 1938 Richardson catalog ‘“F-38" completely 
illustrating and describing this quality-built, low-priced, 
seagoing fleet. 

Be sure to inspect the Richardsons at the dealer nearest your 
home. 


National Motor Boat Sales Boats, Inc. 
800 Water St., S.W. 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois 
Leonard Thomson, Inc. Robert V. Staats, Inc 
500 E. Jefferson Ave. West Basin 
Detroit, Michigan Wilmington, Calif. 
Fitzgerald & Lee Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
Alexandria Bay 101 Broadway 
New York Allon, Illinois 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


362 Sweeney Street 


North Tonawanda, New York 
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@ When the wind falls flat you can instantly convert 
your sail boat into a snappy auxiliary with the handy 
new Evinrude Ranger. Light as a pair of oars — and so 
compact that it “stows anywhere.” The Ranger offers 
Famed Eyinrude easy, instant starting, Hooded Power 
construction, big-capacity fuel tank and Co-Pilot steer- 
ing. Asea-going’ motor for sailing dinghies, Snipes, Com- 
ets and one-designers 
up to 20 feet. (For larg- 
er craft write for fold- 
er on special motors 
for auxiliary service.) 


ELTO PAL only 
$37.50 


Widely popular on dinghies and all small 
craft, the Elto Pal weighs only 14 lbs., 
costs only a few cents an hour to run. 
Literature free. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS! 
With handsomely illustrated Evinrude and 
Elto catalogs we will send Boat Guide of 
leading builders, and handy new Boat 
and Motor Selector. Free. Write today! 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5324 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


All prices FOB Milwaukee 


RUDE 
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SAILING SHIP RIGS & RIGGING 


By Harold A. Underhill 
(Brown, Son & Ferguson, Ltd., Glasgow. 7/6) 


HERE are a number of beautifully drawn sail plans of vessels built in the 

seventies of the last century and from then on to the end of the days of 
the sailing ship. Most of the plans show not only the arrangement and 
shape of the sails but also the lead of most of the running gear. There are 
three and four mast ships and barks, brigs, brigantines and barkentines, a 
snow of 1845, a Thames barge and a Humber keel and several types of 
schooner, including a modern Canadian tern schooner and the seven- 
masted Thomas W. Lawson. In connection with the sail plans are brief de- 
scriptions of the vessels which carried them. 

There are a number of pages of sketches of the various rigs and drawings 
showing the names of all the sails of the different types; the rigging, both 
standing and running; the way the cloths run in square sail and in fore and 
aft sail; and a brief glossary of the terms used. 

The work should be of interest to those who care for the old windjam- 
mers and invaluable to the model makers, many of whom, judging by their 
models, have never seen one of the old timers and must depend entirely 
upon plans and the too brief descriptions of contemporaries. While purists 
might quarrel with the author for minor slips, such as depicting a snow 
with double topsails or for stating that a cat boat always has a gaff-headed 
sail, the work is well done and a valuable addition to the literature of the 
age of sail. 

+ 


+ + 





THE VOYAGE OF FORGOTTEN MEN> 


By Frank Thiess 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1937. $3.50) 








UPPOSE that, after having put your bag aboard a packet bound ona 

cruise, say from Halifax to Buenos Aires, you found, to your dismay, a 
“Keep Out”’ sign at the entrance to every harbor on your way? Well, your 
ship, being’small, probably, and her wants modest, you might have reached 
your final destination but not without great discomfort. 

Now imagine that, instead of a single boat, you would have to be re- 
sponsible for the safety and well-being of a squadron of some forty ships 
manned by ten thousand men, under similar conditions,’ and that your 
cruise would take you three-quarters of the way around the world. You 
would then have an idea of the superhuman task which confronted Admiral 
Roshestvensky when he sailed from Libau (on the Baltic) in command of 
the second Russian Pacific Squadron in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5. 

The author, by birth a Russian-German from the Baltic Provinces, in 
faithfully recording this voyage unique in the naval annals of the world, 
has produced a book which ranks “top notch” for sheer drama and com- 
pelling description of the fight of men against the elements, against their 
own government and finally against their enemies in the Yellow Sea. 

The book sheds an entirely new light on this drama of the sea and par- 
ticularly on the personality of Admiral Roshestvensky who is revealed as 
one of the great seamen and leaders of our time; he was able to bring his 
ill-assorted squadron through innumerable difficulties without the loss of 
a single ship through stress of weather. 

After doubling the Cape of Good Hope, the squadron ran into a hur- 
ricane in the Indian Ocean. The ships were of necessity overloaded with 
coal to such an extent that the gun ports of the battery decks were under 
water and in constant danger of being stove in. 

Before sustaining the deadly fire of Togo’s fleet at Tsushima, the squad- 
ron had to go through another hell; it had to languish for two monthsinan . 
island inferno at Nossi Bé on the Island of Madagascar. This had such 4 
demoralizing effect that a man other than Roshestvensky would have given 
up right there and then, but he carried on to his certain doom. . . . “As 
the days lengthened into weeks, disease and decay began to attack the 
ships themselves; sea moss grew on the hulls, and barnacles, and a slimy 
underwater flora clung like parasites to the bottoms and sides of the ships. 
On deck too, alien creatures had taken possession, increasing with tropical 
fecundity and turning the warships into an ill-kept menagerie.” 

The last hours before the battle are so vividly told that they hold the 
readers in suspense like the best of the mystery thrillers and the description 
of the battle itself forms a fitting climax, no less vivid and forceful than the 
account of the long cruise. One by one the Russian ships, under the terrific 
pounding of the Japanese guns, were reduced to shapeless masses of floating 
scrap iron, bravely fighting to the last man and to the last gun. 

A truly great book for any yachtsman’s library; one to the pages 
which you might turn, in rough weather or calm, to wonder, perhaps, # 
the insignificance of your own problems as compared to those which the 
Forgotten Men of the Sea faced so bravely. NIcHOLAS BEKETOY 
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CHRYSLER’S PRESTIGE in the 

marine engine field is the result 
of giving ‘“extras’’ where they count 
. . . to motor boating enthusiasts 
who demand the best without pen- 
alty in cost. 


As typified by the boatbuilders men- 






CHRYSLER CORPORATION -e 





tioned here, and they are but a few 
of Chrysler’s many friends, fine boat 
names and fine marine engine names 
go hand in hand. Boatbuilders and 
boating enthusiasts, who want more 
than just ““enough’’ choose Chrysler. 


They get “‘extra’’? performance... 





MARINE ENGINE DIVISION e 





4 Play Safe... Demand Chrysler Power For Your Boat! | 


*‘extra’’ service.. .‘‘extra’’ efficiency 

..and they get it with an eye 
on economy, both in reasonable first 
cost and in operating cost. 


Chrysler Marine Engines give you 
more for your money. . . and that %y 
is worth taking time to investigate. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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PUTS ITSELF OUT 


IN A BLIZZARD OF SNOW 


VEN when no one is aboard, LUX-O-MATIC 
will detect fire, will snuff it out instantly. 


When fire breaks out, it releases a flood of carbon- 
dioxide snow-and-gas . . 
itself. Fire puts itself out! 


. and promptly kills 


There is nothing so sure as Lux-O-Matic fire pro- 
tection.* Lux carbon-dioxide snow is the fastest 
known extinguishing agent. Yet it is harmless to 
men or materials. No dangerous fumes. No trou- 
blesome mess. Lux is clean, dry. 


The Boat That Won't Burn 


Equip your yacht or cruiser with Lux-O-Matic 
self-acting fire protection. Also available in 
manual or remote-controlled Lux units. All Lux- 
O-Matic and Lux Systems are explained in inter- 
esting brochure, “The Boat That Won’t Burn.” 
Write today for your free copy. 


*For years LUX-O-MATIC has been the only 
automatic fire system for boats tested and 
approved by the Underwriters Laboratories. 


Walter Kidde & Company 


45 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


for all sizes of runabouts, 


cruisers, and yachts 





~ YACHTING 
BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 
hs Thirty-Square-Metre Class 


N INTERESTING development is now taking place in British yacht- 
ing and it is all the more so because it is a case of delayed action — 
in fact, long delayed action — as, so far as the Yacht Racing Association is 
concerned, the Thirty-Square-Metre Class, after lying dormant for ten 
years, has suddenly sprung into being. Various reasons have been put 
forward from time to time as to why this type of craft would be unsuited 
to British waters. It was said that the long, light hulls of the “Thirties” 
and ‘‘Twenty-Twos” were unsuited to the conditions they would meet — 
the steep, short seas such as those which often obtain in the Solent and 
elsewhere around the coast. It has also been said that the name “Skerry 
Cruiser’’ is misleading since the cabin accommodation is strictly limited 
as, of course, it stands to reason it must be in boats of such limited beam 
and depth of hull. 

In a recent article in The Yachting World, Uffa Fox, than whom there 
should be no better critic on the subject of small craft, when dealing with 
the Thirty-Square-Metre Class, says: ‘‘ Much has been written by many 
people about them, much of which is misleading. For instance, the long 
overhangs of the ‘Thirties’ have been stressed when, in fact, though they 
are longer on the water line than the Six-Metres, their overhangs are less, 
the bow overhang of a Six-Metre being actually six inches longer than the 
bow overhang of a Thirty-Square-Metre.”’ Uffa also refutes the charge that 
the Square-Metre boats compare unfavorably in this particular with the 
One-Design Dragon Class which has recently taken such a strong hold on 
the Clyde. He points out that the proportion of overhang to water line 
length is practically identical in the two types. It may also be inferred that 
he thinks the finer lined ends to be found on the Square-Metre boats are 
better for seagoing purposes than the round sections of the Dragons. . 

Uffa Fox has had practical experience of the type as, some years ago, he 
designed, built and owned the 25 foot 6 inch water line Vigilant, a Twenty- 
Two-Square-Metre boat but only slightly smaller than the present day 
“Thirties.”? With two companions, he sailed this little vessel from Cowes 
to Stockholm and back and, in the course of the trip, encountered some 
pretty stiff blows. He writes: ‘Never once did she give us any anxiety or 
worry either in the Channel, the North Sea or the Baltic.” He also tells 
how later he intentionally put her through Portland Race to see how she 
liked it. There was a strong southwest breeze blowing against an ebb tide 
and the little craft came safely through the really nasty sea the Race 
can put up under these conditions. In summing up, Uffa says: ‘‘I do not 
know anything perfect in the world made by man; we have only to see how 
clumsy the aeroplane is compared with a sea bird, or a torpedo when 
compared with a porpoise, to realize this, and no rules yet devised have 
produced a perfect boat, and we cannot hope they will, but these Thirty- 
Square-Metres do give us something that we are lacking at the moment — 
a light, lively racing craft which is at the same time seaworthy.” 

There, then, is the considered opinion of a practical yachtsman of great 
standing speaking from actual experience with the type under most trying 
conditions. It is, therefore, somewhat disconcerting to note that, after an 
extended trial in German waters, the class has not been considered an out- 
standing success. When in Kiel two or three years ago, I was told that 
German yachtsmen, after a fair trial, had definitely turned the Skerry 
Cruiser down. The reasons given were that the rule did not produce good 
sea boats, that the freeboard was too low and that the boats were apt to 
show structural weakness under heavy weather conditions. I was told also 
that the class of Square-Metre boats which had taken the place of the 
normal type had given general satisfaction. With greater displacement, 
freeboard and sail area relative to length, this “‘Restricted’’ Square-Metre 
Class had proved definitely more acceptable to German yachtsmen. 

There is one point which it is interesting to note: the relative lengths, 
displacements and sail areas of the Thirty- and Twenty-two-Square Metre 
Classes, as tabulated in the Skerry Cruiser Class Rules, are practically 
identical with those of the new, one-design hull, Redwing Class which has 
recently been adopted by the Bembridge Sailing Club, Isle of Wight, to 
replace the old class which has been showing such excellent sport for the 
last forty years. As this new class has been designed by Charles Nicholson 
especially for sailing in the Solent, it certainly points to the probability 
that he, for one, is favorable to the type represented by the Skerry Cruisers 
and Redwings. It may be remembered that some years ago Charles Nichol 
son strongly advocated the adoption of a small, light displacement class 
under dimensional restrictions which approximated closely to those of the 
new classes but which incorporated a simple measurement rule to com- 
pensate for slight variations within the restricted dimensions. His proposal 
was turned down at the time, practically without any consideration having 
been given to its merits — a particularly unattractive form of précedure— 
and another scheme, with a more or less similar aim but lacking certall 
essentials, was adopted. Its life — if it ever had one — was short; but the 
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Salt water does not stain Interlux Yacht Enamel. Black and dark colors, 





ood so popular today, become practical topside shades. Neither does it stain 
val from sewer, engine or marsh gas. White and light colors therefore are 
etre equally durable. Interlux does not blister, flows easily, has remarkable 
covering ability, retains its lovely gloss and dries in from 4 to 6 hours. 
Interlux opens new possibilities in color expression of inside and out- 
side painting of yachts. 


Send for the color card folder showing 19 different colors for inside and outside use. 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me color card folder on Interlux Yacht Enamel. 
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Overall length, 15’ 

Beam, s’ 

Draft, Centerboard down, 3 
Sail area, 96 sq. ft. 

Weight, with all gear, 341 lbs. 


You Get 
MORE 


“B-P-D””* 
In This NEW 
Featherweight Sloop! 


Designed by Charles G. MacGregor 


No caulked seams — less chance of leakage than in any 
other small boat afloat today! No varnished brightwork 
to fuss over — she’s all boat — light as a cork, tight as 
a bottle — easy to keep clean and shipshape. 


And a sailing witch, on or off the wind. 


The ideal knockabout for every man, woman and young- 
ster who loves to sail — for club and interclub class 
racing — summer hotels and camps. Ask your dealer 
about the Featherweight Sloop, or write us — NOW. 


* Boat-Per-Dollar; price is only $198. 


Seasoned Yachtsmen Choose 


BOSTON PRAM DINGHIES 


A radical departure from conventional design, giving many exclusive 
advantages — level towing, without squat or sheer — easily emptied 
while underway — easy to row — easy to stow — great carrying ca- 
pacity — less chance of leaks — safe! 


Featherweight Prams are built in 8-foot sailing and rowing 
models, in standard and de luxe finish, at prices from $59.50 to 


$155.00. Ask your dealer about Boston Pram Dinghies, or write 
us — NOW. 





Prices subject to change without notice 


LAW LEY-MUMFORD BROTHERS 


Division of George Lawley & Son Corporation 


24 Ericsson Street Neponset, Mass. 
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wish for lighter displacement small classes remained and now, one ho 
a type will be developed which is more suited to the general requirements 
of small class racing men. 

+ + + 


American yachtsmen will be glad to know that, with a view to heiping 
owners who are prepared to compete, if chosen, in the races for the British. 
American Cup, the Seawanhaka Cup and the One-Ton Cup, other owners 
have been asked to participate in trials which are to be held under the flag 
of the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club. In all international contests, it is go 
much more satisfactory if every possible care is taken to select the best 
possible team, or yacht, and the best possible personnel. A series of twelve 
open trial races for the International Six-Metre Class will be carried out at 
Burnham-on-Crouch between April 15th and April 24th. Two races are to 
be held on each of the dates: 15th, 16th, 18th, 19th and 23rd, all over 
courses laid in open water outside the Crouch; and there will be special 
river trials on the 17th and 24th. The last three contests for the British- 
American Cup were disappointing, both from the British and American 
points of view, especially as regards the two sailed in home waters. In the 
first of these, the American team, carefully selected and trained to a hair, 
met one which had not been given the remotest chance of putting up even 
a decent show — a somewhat disappointing position for men who had come 
several thousand miles in the hope of winning an interesting and hard 
fought scrap. In the second of these, one of our boats did really well but 
that is all that can be said for it. 

For this reason, it is to be hoped that British yachtsmen will take ad- 
vantage of the exceptional opportunity which is being offered by the Royal 
Corinthian Yacht Club and turn up in force at Burnham-on-Crouch early 
in April. 

M. HecksTALL-SMITH 
+ + + 


Week-Enders Proving Popular 





Richard H. Anthony 
Week-Enders under construction in the Lawley yard 


On March 15th, the order for the sixteenth Week-Ender, a new cruising- 
racing class sponsored by Donald Abbott, designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens and building by George Lawley & Son Corp., had been received, 
six of the boats had been finished and No. 13 had been started. __ 

Among those signing up for the new boats since the announcement in 
the March issue of YacutiNc are J. B. Forstmann, of New York; Charles 
Spalsbury, St. Louis, and Edgar B. Tolman, Jr., Chicago. Twelve of the 
sixteen ordered are destined for Long Island Sound, the others are chiefly 
for the Great Lakes. The Lawley Corporation plans to increase its build- 
ing program to eighteen boats. § 

Official racing insignia and numbers have been adopted and application 
has been made to the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound for 
official recognition of the class, with separate starts in all regattas. 


+ + + 


A Correction 


[N THE February issue, YacuTING published a statement to the effect 
that the Cornell Corinthian Yacht Club had purchased a small fleet of 


Dyer ‘‘D’} dinghies. This was in error as Cornell has purchased no boats 
this year. 
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FIT OUT WITH NEW 


CHAMPIONS 


The pleasure you derive from the 
boating season just ahead will 
depend to a great extent on the 
dependability of the engine in your 
boat. One of the surest ways to 
insure the utmost in dependable 
engine performance is to install a 
new set of Champion Spark Plugs 
every year at “fitting-out’’ time. 


Worn-out spark plugs or spark 
plugs of inferior quality will not 
only seriously impair engine per- 


g wo BETTER © 


formance, but also actually waste 
gasoline to an extent sufficient to 
soon pay foraset of new Champions. 
Most boat owners install new spark 
plugs at regular intervals, because 
of the gasoline savings and better 
performance they obtain. 


If you want maximum power, speed, 
economy, and above all, maximum 
dependability from spark plugs in- 
siston Champions as do the majority 
of marine engine designers, leading 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG—TEST, CLEAN AND REPLACE SPARK 
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racing champions and the boating 
public. You can depend on Cham- 
pions to give better performance 
in every marine engine. 





PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
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JAW and 
JAW SWIVEL 


Forged for first time by 
Thomas Laughlin Co. For 
quick, easy swivel connec- 
tions. High grade steel; 
large pins; extra-heavy 
cotters. Connect chains or 
replace shackle and regu- 
lar swivel with it. 





DROP FORGED 
OARLOCKS 


Many styles of oarlocks 
are now made drop forged 
in galvanized and bronze, 
which takes a high polish 
and affords extra strength. 
Also available in galvan- 
ized malleable iron. 
































EYE BANDS 


One, two, three and four eye styles now 
available in drop forged bronze, taking 
high polish. Also in drop forged steel, hot 
galvanized. Stock sizes on all styles range 
from 114” to 44” inside diameter. Larger 
diameters can be supplied. 





RODELINE HOOK 


In use, hook is put on a chain link and line 


made fast to bitt or windlass. Chain may 
then be slacked and strain taken on 
hawser. When ready to move slack the 
line, trip the hook and take chain in as 
usual. 





LAUGHLIN 


Marine Fittings 


make yachts or row 
boats, sail or motor, 
safe at sea and smart 
anywhere! 





Let the LAUGHLIN 
Triang-L Trade Mark 
guide your selection. 





Send today for free 
folder and 25c for 
big NEW catalog. 
(Builders and deal- 
ers free!) 
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West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


ANTANA, Commodore W. L. Stewart, Jr.’s, 55-foot schooner, flagship 

of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, will leave San Pedro early in April 

aboard the Union Oil Company tanker Deroche for Philadelphia, where she 
will be prepared for participation in the Bermuda Race. 

Santana, the West Coast’s first entry in the trans-Gulf Stream jaunt, 
will be sailed by aimost the identical crew which worked her through to 
second honors against James Flood’s yawl Dorade in the 1936 race to 
Honolulu. 


+ + + 


A suggested San Pedro-to-Tahiti race this summer, sponsored by the 
Trans-Pacific Yacht Club, had drawn but one sure entry up to March, 
Morgan Adams’ 136-foot schooner Enchantress, with the result that the 
plan will be abandoned. 

To break the monotony for South Coast offshore enthusiasts until 1939, 
when the Honolulu Race will be renewed after a three-year interval, H. W. 
Rohl, of Newport, has offered a trophy for an event circumnavigating all 
eight of the Channel Islands. It will probably be sailed in September, 
perhaps starting at San Pedro and ending at Newport after some 250 miles. 


+ + + 


Commodore Rohl arrived home at San Pedro in late February with his 
latest craft, the 134-foot schooner Vega, originally Walter Ladd’s German- 
built Etak and subsequently cwned by Adolph Dick, of New York. Vega’s 
delivery voyage from Miami took Mr. and Mrs. Rohl to Panama, thence 
across to Honolulu and home to California. 

In June, Rohl plans to sail Vega out to Midway Island, 1100 miles 
northwest of Hawaii, to survey the site for a 2500-foot breakwater which 
is proposed for construction as a naval patrol plane base. Next December, 
the Rohls will take the schooner south for an east-to-west circumnavigation 
of South America and then to cruise through the South Seas groups before 
returning to California. 

+ + + 


Fred E. Lewis’s sixth Stranger, an interesting 134-foot twin screw wood 
Diesel cruiser designed for the veteran Los Angeles globe explorer by L. E. 
Geary, is well under way at the Seattle yards of the Lake Union Drydock 
Company. 

Double-ended, the yacht will be of unusually staunch construction and 
has been designed to meet Lewis’s particular needs in oceanographic and 
biological research. Two 400 horse power Washington Diesels will give her 
a sea speed of 13 knots. Her 17,000-gallon fuel capacity will give her an 
operating radius of 7500 miles and, in addition to a 6000-gallon fresh 
water capacity, she will be equipped with an evaporator. Both of her 
power launches will also be Diesel-driven. She will have a large cargo hold, 
a heavy duty windlass and five ice machines, to provide refrigeration for 
both food stores and scientific specimens. The yacht will also be fitted with 
a towing engine, with gear for deep sea scientific dredging. 


+ + + 


Two northern invaders, Bill Schuyler, of Lompoc, and Harold Ashley, 
of Yuba City, ran off with the lion’s share of outboard honors in Long 
Beach’s eleventh annual midwinter speed boat regatta in February. 
Schuyler’s Miss Lompoc took the feature Class C hydroplane trophy away 
from Ward Angilley’s Sweetheart. Ashley, with Tagalong, won both the 
Class F racing and the service runabout events. 

Other winners were: Class A hydroplanes, Tom Ingalls, Los Angeles; 
Class B hydros, Bill Withington, Pasadena; special women’s race, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Ashley; Pacific Star hydroplane, Henry Jewell, San Diego; 
225-inch inboards, Frank Verbeck, Pasadena; Class C racing runabouls, 
Bill Schuyler. 


+ + + 


Bubbles. . . . Long Beach loomed in March as the most likely site of 
the Southern California regatta next August Ist to 6th, inclusive, walt 
means that race week headquarters would be almost equally divided be- 
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EXAMINE YOUR ROPES! 


ON’T start out this season without first carefully inspecting your ropes. Be sure all your 
ropes are safe—your life, and the safety of your craft may depend upon them! ... The 
surface appearance of used rope is sometimes deceptive. Examine each rope over its entire 
length for cuts, severe abrasions and spots that will indicate acid damage. If your rope has a 
musty odor, or shows brownish spots, throw just enough turn out of it as will enable you to 


look between the strands. If the inner fibers break easily and have lost their luster 





discard the rope. 

Good rope, frequently replaced, is an investment in safety and contentment. Follow the lead of 
experienced yachtsmen: and standardize on Plymouth Manila Rope for mooring and anchor 
lines, tow lines and all rigging. The controlled quality and great durability of Plymouth Ship 
Brand Manila Rope, Bolt Rope, Yacht Manila Rope, aid Plymouth Linen Yacht Rope are your 


assurance of safety and economy. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, AND WELLAND, CANADA 








Sales Branches: New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, New Orleans and San Francisco 
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Hints on the Care of Rope 


Keep your ropes clean, free 
from sand or mud, 


Never store wet rope in a con- 
fined space. Coil wet line 
loosely above decks where air 
can circulate around it. 


Do not store your ropes near 
hot steam or exhaust pipes, or 
where it may come in contact 
with acid or alkali. 


See to it that all splices are 
carefully made. 


Prevent kinking. Lay down a 
new coil of rope with the inner 
end at the bottom, pull this 
end up through the center of 
the coil making sure that the 
rope unwinds in a counter 
clockwise direction. 


Use blocks of the largest on 
tical size to permit easy clear- 
ance of the ropes. 


Foil the attack of marine 
borers by using Plymouth 
““Cop-Painted” Mooring Line. 
Its scientific treatment affords 
maximum protection against 
the ravages of marine or- 
ganisms. 4 


Send for informative free 
booklet, “ROPE FOR THE 
BOATMAN.,” 
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Yacht Clubs. . . . The California Yacht Club, incidentally, is building 
some 500 feet of docking facilities for yachts immediately east of jts — 
Wilmington clubhouse. They should be ready in early May... . The | 
C.Y.C. season’s opening, April 30th and May Ist, with races for all 
racing and cruising classes, will coincide with the elaborate féte on San _ 
Pedro Bay celebrating completion of the 12,500-foot San Pedro break. 
water. . . . The South Coast Six-Metre fleet, which was out eight strong _ 
for the Midwinter Regatta, has received new enthusiasm from purchase of _ 
Mystery by Willis Hunt, Jr.; Caprice, by Vernon Edler; and Rhapsog 
ex-Clio, by William Horton. . . . The high light of the post-regatia § 
mile race around Santa Catalina Island for the Mayor Shaw Trophy, wi 

by the McNabb Brothers’ Class M cutter Avatar, was the brave effo 

the veteran Matt Walsh. Skippering the 27-foot sloop Common Sense 
Matt sailed the whole route during the boisterous easterly storm 
drove several larger and huskier boats to cover. . . . Colonel M. Ro 
Guggenheim and his bride were late February arrivals at San Pedro f 
Miami, via fishing sojourn along the West Coast, aboard their 180- 
Diesel cruiser Firenze. 





Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


HE American contingent preparing to embark for Bermuda to engg 

the colonial representatives in the annual April series for the Prineg. 
Wales Six-Metre Trophy will be a formidable group. Two of the boats 
be brand new, three of them were rated at the top of the class heap in 19% 
their first year, and the sixth will be the outstanding ‘‘Six”’ of two years 
ago. tse 
Furthermore, these boats will be manned by tiller, sheet and spinnaker — 
experts worthy of the steel of the Triminghams, Friths, Millers, Dills, ” 
Darrells and Pearmans who will operate in the cockpits of the Onion Patch — 
hopes, Solenta and Viking. 

The series is scheduled to begin in Great Sound on April 20th and will be 
followed by a team race for the Cubitt Cup and a match for the golden King 
Edward VII Cup, a most imposing piece of yachting bric-a-brac. At the | 
moment, the American delegation will include: 

A new boat designed by Sparkman & Stephens and built by Nevins for — 
Henry 8S. Morgan, former commodore of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club and owner last year of Indian Scout. J 

A new boat designed by himself and built by Luders for Herman F, © 
Whiton, who turned out Indian Scout in 1936 and Light Scout last season. ~ 

Iulu, Briggs 8. Cunningham, winner of the Prince of Wales Trophy 
The BIG HUSKIE King Edward VII Cup and sundry other prizes in Bermuda last sprin 
(25 h.p. at 1800 say nothing of having defended the Scandinavian Gold Cup on the 

VW” later in the summer. 
r.p.m.—3l4y” bore Rebel, Paul V. Shields, defender of the Seawanhaka Challenge 
ae stroke) is an against the Norwegian challenger Buri, last September. : 
Fun, Fred T. Bedford, a yacht that reached her peak late and closed! 


Bae 


all Palmer Built campaign by winning the Six-Metre race week on the Sound. = 


Engine with the new Palmer High Speed Indian Scout, Gold Cup victor in 1936 and champion of all Europe 
Cl ay m 4 3 year. Her new owner is J. Sherwood Miller, of Gibson Island, Md. 
utch. This job is designed and built for con- If the Triminghams’ new Solenta or Bill Miller’s battle-scarred Vi 


tinuous duty in the type of boats that must can prevail against this array, no one will begrudge them their laur 
have dependable power. The parts are unusu- es tes : 
ally rugged and the walls cast full thick to The big offshore cruising yawl which Harkness Edwards is having 


* . at Jakobson & Peterson’s, in Brooklyn, for the Bermuda Race 
withstand sea water. The Hot-Spot Manifold named Wakiva, after the steam yacht once owned by Harky’s grand 


results in easier starting and gives better fuel Harry H. Harkness. The original Wakiva was one of the many steam yachi 


. ‘ turned over to the Navy during the world war (the 1914-18 unpleasantme 
economy. Price $410 F.0.B., Cos Cob. With for anti-submarine patrol in European waters. A torpedo sent her to’ 


starter and generator $460. bottom in March of 1918 when she was convoying merchantmen 


Brest. : 
PA L M E R B R O 5 : E N : N E S . N C : George P. Granbery, the ancient mariner of New Rochelle and one 


COS COB, CONNECTICUT most consistent harvesters of yachting prizes on Long Island Sound, is 
E Office: 44 Whitehall Street York new president of the Handicap Class. He succeeds the late Walter Sull 
ee ee ee The class named Howell C. Perrin, another of its veterans, to the pot 








Send for Literature 


+ + + 


# 


secretary and elected Arthur H. Gauss treasurer. Charles W. Atwate 
DAL M be R Earle A. Mitchell are on the executive committee. : 
+ + + 4 
E Réel Re re. British yachtsmen, who were no end annoyed when, through an eng 


er’s error, a picture of the American Six-Metre Lucie was used on a 
DEALERS IN ALL IMPORTANT COASTAL CITIES ! mudian postage stamp instead of Viking, are madder than ever no} 











YOU'RE A FUSSY CREW, YOU MARINERS... 


but I've got what it takes to please even you 
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«a 
yo have to admit you’ll argue for 
hours about hulls or rigs. 

But a lot of you sure do agree that DULUX 
is the finest finish that ever put to sea. 

Not just because DULUX is the whitest 
; white. Or that its quick-drying properties save 
days in painting. But also because one paint- 
ing with DULUX lasts all season long. 


oh ap EES slag 











This new, different finish laughs at tough 
going. Hot suns don’t blister it. Salt air, salt 
spray don’t affect it. Harbor gases don’t dis- 
color it. It’s the seagoing finish your boat rates. 

+ ss 
For complete information about DULUX Marine 
Finishes for every nautical surface from masthead 
to waterline, see your Marine Supplies Dealer. Or 


write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 











DULUX MARINE FINISHES 
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The fish that fight— 


This month the marlin and big tuna break 
water off Bimini, Cat Cay and the Cuban 
Coast. The giant tarpon frolic in the Gulf. 
And soon the tuna and broadbill will show 
up from Cape May to Block Island. 


The forehanded fisherman will look to 
his tackle before he starts—and look at ours. 
Much of ours is of our own design and 
development. All of it has been proved by 
experience. Come up to our seventh floor, 
and let the men in our Tackle Room help 
you in any way they can. 





A&F Chair — Mahogany, 
with removable back. Swivel 
lock holds chair in any posi- 
tion. Oversize gimbal socket 
for slotted butt-caps. $87.50 





Master Tackle Chest— 
Two removable top trays, 
partitioned. Bottom compart- 
ment for large items. Lined 
with salt water resisting ma- 
terial. Waterproof and rust- 
proof, Rawhide-covered, $70 
Canvas-covered. . . . $60 


(Left) A& F Service Rod—First quality split bamboo. Metal 
parts of nickel silver. In 6,9 or 12 oz. tips . . . . $27.50 


ABERCROMBIE & FircH Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


&F 


CHICAGO STORE: Von I gerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 

















YACHTING 


new series of Bermudian stamps has been issued and the mistake has beep 
perpetuated. But it may be some consolation to the protestants that sie 
has been demoted. Her likeness used to adorn the tuppence ’apenny stamp, 
Now it is on the tuppence variety. 


+ + + 


The new Kirawan, building at Kretzer’s, City Island, for Bob Baruch of 
the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, is a most interesting piece of designing. 
Her performance in the Bermuda Race, in which she has been entered jn 


Class B, will be watched carefully. Phil Rhodes, her designer, frankly 


admits that she is an experiment in so far as a racing boat is concerned, 
but despite her unorthodox features the new Kirawan should be a snug, 
comfortable cruising vessel. 

She will be 46 feet over all, 3714 on the water line, 1214 beam, and draw 
4 feet 9 inches without her centerboard down. She will be of reasonably 
light displacement and carry most of her ballast in outside lead. Kirawan 
IT will, like her predecessor, be cutter rigged, but there the resemblance 
ends. Her mast will be stepped almost amidships and only half of her meas. 
ured sail area of 1000 square feet will be in the mainsail. Her main boom 
will be shorter than the base of the fore triangle and her largest balloon 
jib will contain 650 square feet of canvas. 

The hull has typical Rhodes sheer and then goes individual. To obviate 
the necessity for a bowsprit, Kirawan will have a clipper bow. Her stern 
will be of the whaleboat type with an outboard rudder. There will be one 
cockpit for the helmsman and a larger one protected by a “‘doghouse” 
shelter. 

Rhodes is making no promises or predictions about Kirawan IT but she 
is his first tank test product and the performances of her model were more 
than encouraging. He has so much faith in the rig that a similar sail plan 
has been worked out for Narwhal, a double-ended cutter that Rhodes 
brought out as a development of Sam Wetherill’s grand little ketch Tidal 
Wave. : 


+ + + 


The International One-Design Class on Long Island Sound has under- 
gone a number of changes in membership within the last few weeks and now 
the group is at full racing strength — 25 boats — for the 1938 campaign 
which will be introduced early in May with a three-race series off Larch- 
mont for a prize put up by James Sparkman. 

Perhaps the most interesting shift in ownership was that which brought 
Gerard B. Lambert into the class as purchaser of Teddy Alker’s Alerion 
IIT. Lambert’s yachting activities heretofore have been confined largely to 
sailing such famous craft as the three-masted schooner Atlantic, the Class I 
sloop Vanitie and the America’s Cup candidate Yankee. He still owns all 
three of these but plans to take an active part in racing in the International 
Class on the Sound this summer. 

The other changes are: Aquavit, G. U. Vetlesen, sold to Floyd L. Car- 
lisle, former commodore of the Manhasset Bay Y. C.; Elsalan, Ralph P. 
Manny, sold to Herbert Hanan, of the Indian Harbor Y. C.; Freya, Henry 
Sears, sold to John Starkweather, of the American Y. C.; MythII, Hugh 
M. Campbell, sold to Robert M. Gulden, of the Larchmont Y. C. These 
sales were made through the office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Javelin, 
which Bob Garland had under charter last summer, has been sold by 
John G. Alden’s New York office to Adrian (Sam) Allen, Jr., a former 
Moriches Bay Star Class skipper who is now a member of the Manhasset 
Bay Y. C. 


+ + + 


The Essex Yacht Club will resume its functions next month and will get 
things going in a big way by holding its spring dinghy regatta on May 14th 
and 15th. The Roosevelt Trophy for Class X dinks will be at stake during 
the racing. Walter Rowe’s Eliza has one leg on the prize and Sam Wether- 
ill’s Wench has won one series. The Class X dinghies of the Yale Corinthian 
Yacht Club are expected to move in on the fun. 


+ + + 


The Order of the Bath, sometimes known as the Society of Loons, has 
gained some distinguished members lately through a penchant for capsizing 
developed by the Larchmont Frostbiters. Arthur Knapp got his icy bath 
early in the season and then who should join him but Benjamin V. Har- 
rison and Lew Hyde. And B. V. is no less a person than president of the 
N.A.D.A., which means North American Dinghy Association, not Na- 
tional Association of Dunking Addicts. The latest converts to the Loons 
are Corny Shields and his daughter Aileen. 

Strange that all this capsizing should be going on at Larchmont. Last 
winter Manhasset Bay was providing the bathing news, but the only Loon 
initiation of any consequence over there this year involved two Larchmont 
visitors, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Cox. 
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DIESEL ENGINES 
from 32 to 200 h.p. 


from 25 to 125 h.p. 


Mp: ANDERSON'S letter is but one of the hundreds 
we have received from satisfied, enthusiastic owners 

of Buda-Lanova ‘Silver Crown’’ Diesel Marine Engines. 
The owners are satisfied and enthusiastic because 
Buda-Lanova Diesels give them economy, dependabil- 
ity, smooth quiet operation, and safety. These advan- 
iages are the result of the outstanding engineering fea- 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Buda-Lanova “Silver Crown” 6-cylinder 
Marine Diesel, Model 6-LDM-468. High 
speed, light weight, with 41/”’ bore, 51/’’ 

stroke. Power range from 90 to 110 h.p. 


Two of these engines power the “Day 
Dream Il’. 


The beautiful 44’ twin-screw sport- 
fisherman “Day Dream Il’’, built by 
Frederick S. Nocks, Inc., East Green- 

wich, R.I. and designed by Eldredge 
& Melnnis Inc., Boston, Mass., for 

Mr. H. W. Anderson of Provi- 
dence, R. 1. The two Buda-Lanova 
Diesel engines give her a cruising 

speed of 15 m.p.h. with an av- 
erage fuel consumption of 71 
gallons per hour. 


tures that are incorporated in the complete line of Buda- 
Lanova Diesels. And they are the reason why more 
Buda’s are used in boats in American waters than any 
other make of high speed Diesel engine. 

For complete boating pleasure, specify a Buda. There 
is a size for every requirement. Write for complete 
information. 





| BUDA COMPANY 


(Marine Engine Division B) 





HARVEY (Sicct) ILLINOIS 
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Gulf Gossip 


By ELIZABETH MILLER 


HE honors of the Southern Yacht Club Carnival Regatta were captured 

by the trim schooner Salt Wind, in her first race here. She was purchased 
a few months ago by Dr. John Capo. Though not really “shaken down,” 
she proved herself a winner in close fighting quarters when she crossed the 
line 25 seconds ahead of Claverie’s Mallard. With Gilbert Gray, 1932 
Olympic Star champion, at the wheel, Eugene: Aschaffenberg, skipper of 
Dolphin, as mate, and Alvin Weinfurter tending light sails, to fill out q 
rather green crew, the newcomers turned to with a will and showed promis. 
ing material for a coming top-flight schooner crew. Dr. Capo and his sons, 
Jack and Billy, show unbounded enthusiasm and promise of good racing 
material. The Salt Wind, on short acquaintance, proves that she is a well 
found, fast and dry racing craft. 

The Carnival Regatta began with beautiful warm, sunshiny weather and 
a moderate northwest breeze, affording good windward work for the 
many participants and good racing action for the hundreds of spectators 
at the Southern Yacht Club. The Stars, with nine boats out, all finished 
within 47 seconds, a record in local waters. Harold Sporl’s Sans Souci crossed 
the line 7 seconds ahead of Elizabeth Miller’s Zoa, followed by Tommy 
Kemp, with the German “‘flexible rig’ in Sans Peur, 6 seconds later, 
Majeau’s Rex just cleared his stern, with Rice’s Yankee, Jahncke’s Tempe, 
and Cleary’s Sparkler one or two seconds apart. 

Harry Graham beat Carlos de Armas to the line 45 seconds in the Fish 
Class, with Dr. Kahle’s Pimpernel taking first place among the cutters; 
Bill Hardie’s Sorceress in the Marconi 21-footers; Ebie Rau’s Sis in the 
gaff rig “‘twenty-ones;’’ Dave Wuescher’s Chinook, in the Gulf One-De- 
signs; knockabouts, Woodward’s Eaglet; auxiliaries, Ferguson’s Minette I; 
yawls, Louis Koener’s Misogynist. 


+ + + 


Southern Yacht Club members were fortunate in their pre-season get- 
together in having a lecture by Alan Villiers. This was accompanied by 
splendid moving pictures taken on his many sea voyages under sail. This 
enjoyable treat wound up with a shrimp and beer supper, a function 
beloved by 8.Y.C. sailors. There is strong talk of having Villiers return 
next year for he was more than well received by the club members. 


+ + + 


The Pass Christian Yacht Club announces that Donald Sutter has been 
elected chairman of the race committee; Finley B. Hewes, Jr.,chairman of 
the board of appeals; and I. B. Flagg, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. The latest action on the coast has been a strong attempt to develop 
a fleet of Snipes, and there is the prospect of the formation of a Star fleet 
before long. New sails have been ordered for the entire fleet of club Fish 
boats which, no doubt, will increase interest in that class. 


+ + + 


After the heaviest balloting ever experienced in the Houston Yacht 
Club, the following men proved the membership’s choice for the year 
1938: Commodore, W. E. Hamilton; vice commodore, H. F. Shore; rear 
commodore, Dr. G. M. Platt; fleet captain, T. P. Lee, II; Secretary, E. M. 
Funkhauser; treasurer, E. S. Lyne; measurer, Wm. T. Hancock, Jr.; fleet 
surgeon, Dr. F. R. Lummis; chaplain, J. Alston Clapp. Trustees: Ex-Com- 
modore Hilliard, Geo. Humphreville, W. H. Taylor, Jr., Gus Schulenburg, 
R. M. Chamberlin, O. W. Urbom, Palmer Hutcheson. 

Commodore Hamilton was a charter member of the Houston Yacht 
Club and was its first secretary. It was originally organized as the Houston 
Aquatics Club. Alden Clapp is, perhaps, one of the few laymen to hold 
office as chaplain. He is the second person to hold this office in the club. 
The late Bishop H. D. Aves, Sr., had held the office from the inception of 
the club until his death in 1936. The office was left vacant for a year out of 
respect for the service of Bishop Aves. 


+ + + 


Work started several weeks ago on dredging and cleaning out the 
Houston Yacht Club’s harbor and boat slips, and a full season is planned, 
beginning with the Houston-Port Arthur Cruise to be held on the 
week-end of April 21st to 24th. Arrangements are in the capable hands of 
C. G. Pillot, O. H. Carlisle, W. E. Hamilton, Jack Weatherford, and H. F. 
Shore, of the Houston Club, and Commodore Hugo Rath, Vice Com- 
modore Charles Stevenson, and Munger Ball of the Port Arthur Yaeht 
Club. Captain Clark, of the United States Engineers, has cordially offered 
space at his base to help with the berthing space for the large flotilla 
expected. Already over ninety sailing and power craft have entered and, 
as the cruise is open to yachtsmen in these parts in addition to the members 
of the clubs concerned, many more are expected to sign up. The auxiliaries 
will participate in a race (sail) from Galveston Sea Buoy to Sabine Light, 
and handsome trophies will be awarded to the first three places. Delightful 
entertainments have been planned by the chairmen. 
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Be sure to check your wheel before you go overboard. It 
: is surprising how much even the slightest damage will 
cause a propeller to lose in efficiency. Don't go through 
the season with a damaged or an off-pitch wheel. Send 
it to Hyde for reconditioning. Put on a new Hyde and 
get the good out of those early Spring days. When the 
old wheel is returned to you in perfect condition, carry 
, it as a spare. A perfect propeller means maximum speed 
with minimum fuel consumption... without vibration. 


| _ HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 





Dealers everywhere 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


carry ample stocks 








Send for this free booklet 
“Propeller Efficiency’. 

It will tell you why 
Hyde Propellers often in- 
crease the speed of a boat | 
and always get home safely. — 

































marks great step ahead in 


Sea-going Telephone service 


5 ey new Western Electric Marine Radio Telephone 

has the selective ringing feature. The bell rings only 
when there’s a call for you. You answer in the conven- 
tional manner. 


When you want to call to the shore, you merely lift 
the ordinary handset and ask for the number. You can 
also call other boats or the coast guard. 


Through the use of quartz crystals and automatic vol- 
ume control, you need only set two dials on the compact 
transmitter-receiver unit. They stay permanently ad- 
justed to the frequency selected. 


For full details of this equipment—made by the makers 
of Bell Telephones — write to Western Electric Co., 
Commercial Dept., 195 Broadway, New York City. 


Telephone from your boat to... 









hie 


other boats... and coast guard 


Western Electric 


MARINE RADIO 





TELEPHONE 





YACHTING 


Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE 22-Square-Metre Class is rapidly developing a real fleet on Lake 

Michigan. There will be five of these yachts at Lake Macatawa this 
season, and now comes word that Roger Williams and Dick Tyrell, of the 
Milwaukee Y. C., will each have one. With one of them already at Chicago, 
it would seem that the square-metres have really taken hold. 

If the performance of Lill Singva, during one season, and of the Tumlarey 
Class are a criterion, this type is admirably suited to our waters, and it jg 
probably only a question of time until the ‘‘Thirties” become established, 


+ + + 


The Lake Macatawa Y. C. will be reorganized this year, according to 
information received from that quarter. Years ago this club was quite 
active, but yachting in this section slowly waned. In the past few seasons 
it has revived considerably and some of the finest yachts on the Lake 
make Macatawa their home port, among them Manitou, owned by James 
Lowe; Mesoma, owned by the Ransom brothers; and the famous Siren, 
owned by a syndicate headed by Howard Baxter. With these as a nucleus, 
this club should be a live organization. Already there is a possibility that 
the Lake Michigan Yachting Association’s annual regatta will be held 
there next year. 

+ + + 


The pleasing information comes from the Superintendent of the Twelfth 
Lighthouse District (Lake Michigan) that he has recommended that a 
light be established on the breakwater off the Milwaukee Y. C. to mark 
the gap that yachtsmen use as the entrance to the harbor. This entrance 
has never before been lighted. The light will be of value to all yachtsmen 
and it will probably be established by the time the season opens. 

This office also reports that a new light will be established at the easterly 
end of the south revetment at White Lake, Michigan, which will be of aid 
in entering or leaving this harbor. The spar buoys inside will be equipped 
with reflector buttons to assist in locating them at night. 

Additional aids to navigation in other harbors on the Lake are under 
advisement. The action taken by this government bureau is especially 
noteworthy, in view of the lack of consideration given yachting by certain 
other departments. 

+ + + 


The frostbite dinghy sailors are at it again. The opening regatta of the 
‘between seasons season”’ was held at the Jackson Park Y. C. last month. 
Regular weekly races will be held at the different clubs until the yachts 
take the water. Evidently, there’s something in this kind of racing because 
the bug has bitten a lot of guys who should know better. 


a er 


The opening event of the season will be a racing cruise, conducted by the 
Great Lakes Cruising Club, from Chicago to Milwaukee and open to all 
cabin sailing yachts. The race will start off Belmont Harbor on Friday 
evening, May 27th. Present indications are that at least twenty yachts 
will enter, and the visiting fleet will be invited to take part in the Mil- 
waukee Yacht Club’s regatta on Sunday, May 29th, followed by a pleasant 
sail back (we hope). This is a real inducement for getting the yachts in 
commission early. 

It is probable that the 14-Foot International One-Design Dinghy class, 
so popular at Rochester, will be developed on the Lake. Quigley and Hill 
are building a dinghy of this class at their shop in Lake Bluff for a North 
Shore yachtsman and have received inquiries from others in this area. 

If the class does materialize here, it would develop some real inter- 
sectional racing, as there is no difficulty in transporting these boats. 


+ + + 


The date of the Chicago-Mackinac Race has been officially set for July 
23rd, one week later than the Port Huron-Mackinac Race, following the 


_ precedent set last year. With the races a week apart, yachts from Detroit 


and other lower lake ports can participate in both races, if weather condi- 
tions are favorable, as Meridian did last year. The owners of several yachts 
from that section are planning to make the round trip, among them beimg 
J. B. Ford, Jr., of Detroit, who is building Royono IIT, a 52-foot yaw! from 
designs of John Alden. 

+ + + 


Chris Summers, the Milwaukee boatbuilder, who constructed the 36-foot 
Alden cutter Wind Song last year for Clyde E. Larish, is building a 26-fo0t 
sloop for Chester Krusienski, of Racine, Wis., from plans by Philip L. 
Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens. 
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PROOF that Smith Bottom Paints are efficient anti- 
fouling paints is in this photograph of four panels after 
six months’ submersion in sea water. The upper portion 
of each panel was left unpainted. The lower portion of 


| top and bottom panels were painted with Smith Bottom 


Paints — the two middle panels with competitors’ 
“bottom paints.’’ Note that all portions protected by 
Smith anti-fouling paint are clean and free from marine 
parasites. 


Play safel USE SMITH'S 


BALTIC ANTI-FOULING GREEN (for cruising and racing) 
—a 100% anti-fouling paint. 


MANNING'S MARINE ANTI-FOULING GREEN — costs 


less but gives efficient protection. 





CRUISING BOTTOM GREEN 
(Anti-fouling) — Arn old stand- 
by improved. 


CRUISING RED (Anti-foul- 
ing) and FISHERMAN RED 


Copper) — Two excellent bot- 








Popular New BLUES 


Yachtsmen are welcoming two new products of the Smith labora: 
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EFEND YOUR BOAT 


against Barnacles! 


HIS YEAR, make your outfitting an all- 
season job... with bottom paints that 
will keep your boat free of barnacles and 
grasses ... with paints and varnishes that 
will keep topsides and superstructure trim 
and beautiful through all weathers, in all 


waters. Standardize on 


SMITH 


Paints and Varnishes 


For 111 years Edward Smith & Co. has 


been making quality finishes for better looking, longer-last- 


ing, more economical paint jobs. 


Smith “Cup Defender Finishes 


AQUATITE SPAR — all-purpose, 


free working, durable marine varnish. 
Won't turn white. 


BX 127 MARINE SPAR VAR- 
NISH — Made with Bakelite resin. 
Very durable; quick-drying. Won't 
turn white. 


SPAR COATING — Extremely 


durable finish for superstructure and 
spars. 


YACHT WHITE — very white, 


either gloss or semi-gloss. 


DECK BUFF — the standard finish 
of the finest yachts. Won't “‘alliga- 
tor’ or crack. 


STRIP — A real paint and varnish 
remover. Stays wet longer. Won't 
raise wood grain or run on ver- 





tories—Topside Royal Blue and Priscilla Deck Blue—running 
mates of the famous Yacht White and Deck Buff. 


tical surfaces. 








tom reds at moderate cost. 
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LBNG ISLAND CITY 


Makers of Quality Paints and Varnishes since 1827 
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“Gale” 


Winner of Bacardi Cup 
3 FIRSTS—3 SECONDS—1 LAST 
in Havana Midwinter Races 


WINNERS OF FIRST THREE PLACES 
PACIFIC_COAST MIDWINTER REGATTA 
1st ‘Scout”’— 2nd “‘Lecky”’— 3rd ‘‘Stormy” 


“Stormy = 
Winner Christmas Regatta 


Newport Beach, California 
3 RACES—3 FIRSTS 


\N SL eck: Ad 
abe J 
World’s Champion 


S. , fi 
Winner Pacific Coast 


Midwinter Regatta 
4 RACES—4 FIRSTS 


— Murphy & Deve 
4130 FULLERTON AVE. 
CHICAGO, ‘ILL. 











YACHTING 
Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED EARLE 


ITH the scent of varnish, paint and oakum in the spring breezes 

Boston Bay yachtsmen turn to the serious business of shoving off for 
another season afloat. The local yards increase their drawing power day 
after day, those who have no boat to fit out acting as critical spectators 
these pleasant week-ends. There has been considerable new construction 
this past winter but good second hand boats are still at a premium. 


+ + + 


The South Boston Yacht Club celebrates its seventieth anniversary 


‘this summer and plans are now actively under way to make it a notable 


occasion. The year book, which is to assist in the financing of additions to 
the club’s racing fleet, is now in progress. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., has solved the problem 
of designing a 75-foot over all yawl with 5 feet 6 inch draft for a Chicago 
and Oyster Harbors yachtsman. Her water line length is 53 feet. The com- 
paratively light draft was necessary for her shallow home port harbor on 
the south side of Cape Cod. Her model was tested in the tank at Stevens 
Institute and came through with flying colors. She will be built next fall 
and is the fourth of the popular ‘‘deckhouse yawls”’ of the same profile and 
deck arrangement. Her centerboard is hidden under the deckhouse and the 
engine is on the center line, installed partly under the deckhouse and ex- 
tending into the engine room, which has separate entrances from deck, with 
full headroom. She will be Diesel powered, with electric refrigeration, Ben- 
dix controls and all the modern “‘fixings.’’ 


+ + + 


The Sparkman & Stephens-designed ‘“‘Week-Enders”’ are going strong. 
The seventeenth boat of the class, building at George Lawley’s Neponset 
yard, is sold to Melville Weston, of North Andover, Mass., a member of 
the Cruising Club. Her home port will be Marblehead. 


+ + + 


The 60-foot schooner Little Ruth has heen sold from Fred J. Dion, of 
Salem, to L. B. Holly, of Westport, Conn., through the office of E. Arthur 
Shuman, Jr., Inc. She was designed by McManus and built at Wardwell’s 
yard, Rockport, seventeen years ago. She spent most of those years fishing 
on the Grand Banks. She was completely rebuilt by Dion at his yard. She 
was also fitted with a new interior, rerigged and transformed from a staunch 
fisherman into a handsome yacht. A Diesel engine will be installed. 


+ + + 


Construction is well under way at Graves’ yard, Marblehead, on the 
new 44-foot over all cutter for ex-Commodore George McQuesten, from 
the board of John G. Alden. The cutter rig is all inboard, with Ratsey sails, 
and she gives the appearance of being able to take care of herself in compe 
tition off Marblehead and on the Fastern Yacht Club cruise. 


+ + + 


The 4814-foot Dawn cruiser Meeteetse IJ has been sold from A. B. Co- 
nant, of Boston, to ex-Commodore Adrian Sawyer of the Boston Yacht 
Club. Commodore Sawyer formerly owned the 40-foot sloop-rigged motor- 
sailer Conquest and his new twin screw Sterling Petrel-powered cruiser 
will be renamed Conquest VI. 


+ + + 


The series of weekly yachting lectures, under the auspices of the ‘nie 
versity Club, Boston, is proving popular and instructive. 


+ + + 


The 28-foot sport fisherman T'riton IT has been sold from Eugene 
Howard George, of Milton, to Ralph Pope, of Manchester and Boston, 
through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. Through the same office, 
the 27-foot sloop Flapper has changed hands, from Bailey Aldrich, of Bos 
ton, to Sanford I. Gerard, of the Eastern Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


The noted 21-foot over all, lapstrake Indian Class will continue t0 be 
the backbone of Boston Bay interclub racing this season from present Ind 
cations. The Squantum Yacht Club-will be the chief port with six new 
Indians slated to enter the racing scene this year in Quincy Bay. 


+ + + 


The QCorinthian Yacht Club had a big turnout for its spring meeting 
at the University Club. FrankfH. Conant, Director of the Photographic 
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LYCOMING POWER 
FITS Yewe BOAT 


Whether your motor demands are for express 







cruiser speed, economical long distance cruising 
or an occasionally used auxiliary—there is a 


sturdy, dependable Lycoming to meet your needs. 


The Huckins Fairform Flyer shown above makes 
221% knots with a pair of Lycoming 6-105’s. This 
engine develops 105 h.p. at 3400 r.p.m. Avail- 
able with 2 to 1, 2.5 to 1 and 3 to 1 reduction 
gear ($755, weight 840 lbs.) or direct drive ($595, weight 795 |bs,). 


“Trivia” carries a Lycoming 4—58, giving her a speed of 714 knots— 


a remarkable performance for an engine combining light weight (460 36-foot Fairform Flyer. Built by 
. : Huckins Yacht Corp., Jackson- 
lbs), low cost ($415) and small displacement (134 cu .in.). ville, Fla. 


Other Lycoming Marine Engines include an 85 hip. “six,” a 175 hip. 

racing six which holds all records in 225 cu. 

in. Hydroplane and Class E runabouts, 125 and 

165 h.p. “eights,” and a custom “twelve” developing 325 h.p. 


These engines offer the utmost in quality engineering and con- 


struction, dependability, efficiency, economy, and sparkling per- 
formance. All are available with either right or left hand rotation, 
and with rubber mountings when specified. Reduction gears in 


several ratios available for all motors except the racing “six.” 


Standard equipment includes an attractive instrument panel, 


sump pump, and set of tools. 
There is a Lycoming engine for your boat. Write for details. 


Marine Engimes 


Lycoming Manufacturing Company Williamsport, Pennsylvania 






47-foot sloop “‘Trivia,”” owned 
by G. N. Wallace, New 


Rochelle Yacht Club. Designed ‘ 
and built by Herreshoff. Export '@) ita 44 Whitehall St New York City 


STARTING OUR SECOND DECADE OF MARINE MOTOR PROGRESS 
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General Communication Company - 677 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ANNOUNCING 





The DANE-G.C. 
RADIO MARINE COMPASS 


The pioneer Dane Radio Direction Finder, perfected 
and improved by Francis W. Dane in the laboratories 
of the General Communication Company, Electron- 
ic Engineers, is now available to old friends and new 


as the Dane-G. C. Radio Marine Compass. 


Behind this precision instrument of rugged construc- 
tion there are many years of radio engineering 
experience in both design and manufacture of equip- 
ment for commercial use and for the U.S. Navy 
and Signal Corps. 


This Dane Compass, or Direction Finder (form- 
erly manufactured by E. S. Ritchie), was the pioneer 
with the Atlantic fishing fleet. It is the outstanding 
choice of the fleet today. The improved Dane-G. 
C. sets a new standard of excellence in its field. 


New features include: 


1. Aspecial Compass Repeater,glass covered, 
dustproof, and indirectly illuminated. 


2. A new Waterproof Tuning Dial, laboratory 


calibrated directly in kilocycles, indirectly 
lighted. 


3. Cathode-Ray Visual Indicator, which ena- 
bles a precise determination of null points, 
mounted alongside compass repeater. 


DANE-G.C. 


RADIO MARINE COMPASS 
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Department of M.I.T., presented his sound movies, in color, of yachtj 
and racing, covering all classes from models to “J” boats. The pictures ip. 
cluded America’s Cup races and the Class J races sailed off Marbicheag 
last summer. 

+ + + 


The new combination keel and centerboard racing and junior cruigj 
boats designed by Ralph E. Winslow are to be called Class W sloops. The 
Hingham Yacht Basin is starting construction of two Class W boats and 
two more will soon be under way for C. L. Rice. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., report the sale of the 85-foot auxiliary schooner 
Liria from K. F. Miller and R. W. Haywood to J. M. Reardon and Arthur 
Evers, of Gloucester. 

+ + + 


The new 52-foot cutter for James J. Storrow, Jr., building at Simms 
Brothers from the designs of 8S. 8. Crocker, is all planked and the deck 
frame is going in. Before the paint went on, the hull looked like a golid 
piece of mahogany. She will be at Marblehead early this spring. The 38-foot 
bugeye schooner Ben Gun is now being rigged at the same yard and will be 
used on Long Island Sound this summer. At Chaisson’s Swampscott yard, 
a 30-foot cutter for Gardner Akin, of New Bedford, from Crocker designs, 
is well along. She is off the same lines as Roarin’ Bessie and is the fifth of the 
same model. Her deck is laid and the interior completed. She will be named 
Amantha. At the same yard, a 26-foot sport fisherman is under construe- 
tion for George' Lockhart Allen, of Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


+ + + 


After exhaustive tank tests at Stevens Institute, Henry and Sherman 
Morss, owners of the Alden-designed schooner Grenadier, have decided 
against changing her to a cutter rig and will campaign their craft with the 
rig and sails which have been so successful in past years. Grenadier has 
finished in the front rank in Bermuda Races and has won many prizes in 
various long distance events, including squadron runs of the Eastern and 
New York Yacht Clubs. In the Bermuda Race this year, she will not only be 
eligible for the Bermuda Trophy and the Class A prize but for the special 
schooner prize and the trophy donated by Commodore Finley for the first 
boat to finish, built prior to 1932. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By JEFF DAVIS 


HE latest developments in Narragansett Bay yachting are the con- 

struction, or rather excavation, of a yacht basin at Narragansett, ouce 
known as Narragansett Pier, and the organization of an association ©: 
yacht clubs, something Narragansett Bay hasn’t had since the days he ere 
the war. 

The yacht basin proposition has the backing of the local Chamber of 
Commerce and about all the winter population of the town and it now 
seems to be just a question of acquiring the land and arranging for the 
money to pay the bills. 

Way back in ancient times, when Narragansett Pier rivaled Newport as 
a summer resort, there was considerable water traffic there that all came m 
to Tucker’s wharf, which was no easy place to tie up to when the good old 
Atlantic surf came piling in. So, about 70 years ago, a substantial stone 
breakwater was built out in a generally northerly direction to protect the 
westerly side of the wharf. There was a little water space behind it, but not 
much. Now the plan is to have the town acquire the land between the 
Ocean Drive and the breakwater and dig it out to make a basin 200 by 500 
feet with seven feet depth at low water. Most of the land can be scooped 
out with steam shovels before breaking down the edge nearest what little 
water there is there now, making a comparatively inexpensive job of It 
The Chamber of Commerce called a meeting at Narragansett and got 
out about 80 men and women. The meeting voted in favor of the plan, 7 
voting for it. The other 10 were non-residents. And 80 people ata meetilg 
at Narragansett, in the winter time, gets out most of the winter population 
of the town. 

It is now just a question of financing. The estimated cost of construction 
is $70,000. This would include reénforcing the banks and driving piles for 
stern lines and all other incidentals. 


+ + + 


About the association of yacht clubs. We haven’t had one since the old 
Narragansett Bay Yacht Racing Association folded up before the war and, 
as things have worked out since, we haven’t needed one until this yes 
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In every country in the world, 
Chris-Craft is recognized as the 
best motor boat buy. The reason 
is obvious: Each year, Chris-Craft 
builds more boats than any other 
manufacturer, Chris-Craft is the 
world’s largest user of marine 
materials and has the finest and 
most modern facilities for making 
everything in a boat from motor 
to mast. You get higher qualit 

at lower prices in a Chris-Craft 
regardless of whether you buy a 
Runabout, Cruiser or Utility Boat. 
You get better, more dependable 
service from a Chris-Craft because 
every Chris-Craft is better built, 
sturdier and stronger. Why not, 
this year, buy a Chris-Craft? See 
the nearest Chris-Craft dealer. He 
knows boats and he knows the plus 
value that only Chris-Craft offers. 


Buy a new 31-ft. 
Single Cabin Sport 
Cruiser (above), a 
big, husky boat that 
sleeps 4and is priced 
as low as $3590. 
Left (in oval)\—New 
21-ft. Utility Boat 
with Cabin... 21-ft. 
Utility Boat... and 
16-ft. Racing Run- 
about—all popular 
boats for many pur- 
poses. Pricedaslowas 

. b. factory. 


Above—The sensational, new Chris-Craft 15 4-ft.Sportsman— the world’s 
lowest priced Sportsman, extensively equipped and ready to run. Priced at 
$895. Below— Glistening, new Chris-Craft 15'4-ft. Deluxe Runabout 
with speeds up to 33 m.p.b. A boat that is ideal to own and unusually 
economical to operate and store. Particularly adaptable for inland lakes, 
bays and rivers. Priced at only $955 f.0.b. factory, complete and ready to run. 


The new 25-ft. Chris-Craft Clipper—world’s lowest shag full-sized Cruiser, rubber mounted 


marine engine, 4 berths, wide cruising radius, sturdier, stronger and seaworthy. Priced from 
$1595 afloat at factory. See the nearest Chris-Craft dealer. Buy your Chris-Craft NOW 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., 404 Detroit Road, ALGONAC, MICH. 
Displays: New York, N.Y.—83 E. 45th St. + Chicago, Ill.—1200 S. Michigan Ave. » Miami Beach, Fia.—1742 Alton Rd. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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DELCO-LIGH 


PLANT ¢ 


Economical 800 watt Direct Current Delco- 
Light for 32 volt service. Battery charging 
type, water-cooled (salt or fresh water) per- 
mits installation in hold. Automatic battery 
charging or manual control. Underwriters 
approved. 


{other water-cooled Marine Delco-Light Plants 
up to 6,000 watts—32 and 110 volt D. C.} 


@ Specially designed for use on shipboard, this 
new Marine type Delco-Light plant is lightweight, 
compact, unfailingly depend- 
able. Adds great comfort and 
convenience without sacrifice 
of performance on even smal- 
lest craft. Get the details at 
once. Send coupon for com- 
plete information. 





United Motors Service Inc. Y~4 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Michi 
D E L Cc Oo Please send me es se ? f a it 
PORTABLE LIGHT PLANT tga re erage ame 


on marine type Delco-Light plants. 
$5750 


For smaller jobs, “Little Joe” Name. 
fills the bill. Weighs only 40 lbs. 
7” wide. 12” long, 12” high. 
Runs 14 to 16 hours ona gallon Address 
of gasoline. 150 watt generator. 
| 6 or 12 volt direct current. Used 
with any standard auto battery. City State. 
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There is, however, a proposition from the Secretary of State that we have, 
race week for which the State, through its advertising appropriation, yj) 
provide the prizes. 

The Secretary of State, you see, is a yachtsman himself, who believes 
that, as a vacation attraction, Narragansett Bay is the State’s bigges 
asset. His idea is that, instead of some one yacht club taking charge of g 
race week, or some individual, or a committee of politicians attempting to 
handle it, it should be done by an association of as many of the Narra. 
gansett Bay yacht clubs as will take hold and pull together. 

And we have the organization started. One yacht club, the Edgewood, 
has already voted to become a member and about a dozen commodores, 
secretaries and race committee chairmen have pledged themselves to gee 
that their clubs fall in line. When this was written, two meetings of a gen. 
eral committee had been held, a constitution and bylaws adopted, and g 


committee appointed to work out a measurement rule for handicap class 


yachts and define the dividing lines between classes, something not covered 
in the North American Yacht Racing Union racing rules. 

Lists of committees read a good deal like the roster of that famous 
regiment Artemus Ward wrote about ‘‘when you and I were young,” 700 
officers and two privates, but we’ll open the recruiting office later. 

The committee to draft the constitution was composed of Commodore 
Dave Seaman of the East Greenwich Y. C., Commodore Amory S. Skerry 
of the Barrington Y. C., Commander Walter H. Potter of the Narragansett 
Bay Power Squadron, Secretary Ed Gans of the Ida Lewis Y. C., and 
Secretary Jack Tiplady of the Narragansett Bay Fleet of the Internationa] 
Star Class Y. R. A. The committee working on rules comprises Com- 
modore Skerry, Secretary Tiplady, J. Peter Geddes, chairman of the 
Bristol Y. C. race committee, and Ernest L. (Pop) Arnold and George 
Ogden, measurers of the East Greenwich and Rhode Island Yacht Clubs, 
respectively. 

Yachting organizations whose officers have taken part in the prelim- 
inaries are the Washington Park, Edgewood, Rhode Island, East Green- 
wich, Saunderstown, Conanicut, Ida Lewis, Coles River, Bristol, Barring- 
ton and Brown University Yacht Clubs, the Narragansett Bay Power 
Squadron and the Narragansett Bay Fleet of the Star Class Association. 

By the time this gets into print, the rules committee will have reported, 
another meeting been held with enough clubs signed up to warrant getting 
the charter of the Narragansett Bay Racing Fleet amended by a change of 
name to the Narragansett Bay Yachting Association and such other 
changes as.are necessary to fit the changed form of organization. 


pe 


The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron’s classes in elementary navi- 
gation, held every Thursday night at the Edgewood Yacht Club, are get- 
ting out an attendance of more than 100 at each meeting. Quite a few 
women and girls are taking the course, including a daughter and a daughter- 
in-law of Nathanael G. Herreshoff. The men are a little bit leery of the 
female invasion since last year, when the final examinations were scored. 
It was a young ‘‘Mrs.”’ whose name, like Abou ben Adhem’s, led all the 
rest. 

The Edgewood is one of the busiest yacht clubs in the state during the 
winter months for there’s a bowling meet every Tuesday night, the Power 
Squadron lectures every Thursday night and now a course of meetings 
every Saturday night for the young folks, and the young folks’ old folks 
don’t have to be members for the young folks to attend them; all the 
juniors in the community are welcomed. The course consists of talks on 
small boat sailing, care of boats and sails, racing rules, etc. 

John Carr has resigned as measurer at the Edgewood Y. C. and Arthur 
Smith has been appointed his successor. The race committee is working out 
a schedule of races for the Nationals, Snipes and Beetle cats for two eve- 
nings a week. With the Snipes and Beetles that were at the club last year 
and the many new ones bought or ordered from the builders this year, the 
committee expects to have between 25 and 30 of the small class boats rac- 
ing off the clubhouse all summer. 


+ + + 


And don’t forget the Frostbiters. The old Class B has been shot to pieces 
here but the class of Dyer “‘D’s” has held up well. Sid Herreshoff’s Glory 8 
did so much winning in Class B that there wasn’t any fun for the other 
skippers, going out with the knowledge that, unless Glory busted something, 
they were licked before they started, nor much for Sid and Becky in gos 
out to an almost sure win race after race. So the other “‘B” boats have sort 
of faded out of the picture, leaving Herreshoff nothing but shadow boxing. 
The upshot is “there ain’t no Class B no more.” 

It’s better in Class D. With Arnold Hoffman, Bill Dyer, Marty Keeler 
and Randall Harrington quitting New England (temporarily) for the 
Biscayne Bay spasm of “‘sunburning,’”’ we have been getting only six 
eight ‘‘D”’ boats out while the others are away, but they have been having 
some pretty hot scraps. Where we race them, off Wardwell’s yard on the 
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t Gulf Marine White is the only gasoline offered 
4 to yachtsmen that literally can’t form danger- 
ous* gum in copper tanks and fuel lines. 
It was designed to deliver—and doves deliver 
—more cool, heavy-duty power than any other 
a gasoline afloat! 
4 So that’s why we urge you to say “Good-by 
" Landlubber Gasoline!” . . . Start the ’38 Season 
7 with Gulf Marine White Gasoline! Your motor 
e will perform better, run sweeter, than ever. 
1, *Gum—a cause of backfires due to clogged fuel lines—is a dan- 
e gerous fire-hazard. Marine White can’t form gum! 
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, One of these evaporating dishes (A) 
3 was filled with ordinary gasoline, the 
r other (B) with Gulf Marine White 
Gasoline. A piece of copper wire was 
4 placed in each, and the gasoline al- 
’ lowed to evaporate. Note the gummy 
4 residue left by the ordinary gasoline 
| ... and note that Marine White, be- 
cause it is absolutely chemically in- 
ert with copper, left not even a trace 
of foreign matter! 
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GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 
: Use GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL—World’s finest oil for boats—ace shipmate for Marine Whitel 
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COATS ° 


POLO COAT 
OF CAMEL HAIR 







EVEN an uninformed sense 
of touch could determine that 
the camel hair material in 
this coat is of extraordinary 
quality. Even an inexpert eye 
could quickly deduce... from 
the distinguished design and the 
thoroughly conscientious workman- 
ship . . . that the tailoring was done 
in London. 

To provide for individual pref- 
erences, Smith of Bermuda stocks 
both single- and double-breasted 
models... with either raglan or 
set-in sleeves. 

The repute of the House of Smith 
rests on an acknowledged prac- 
tice of offering finest importations 
at notably moderate prices. This 
polo coat is no exception... the 
model illustrated costing £13/0/0. 








FIVE SHOPS IN 


BERMUDA 


(EST. 1889) 
SPORTSWEAR ° BRAEMAR SWEATERS ° 


British Apparel of All Sorts for Men and Women 


PERFUMES . 
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Poppasquash side of Bristol Harbor, it’s like sailing in a stadium ‘vith a 
grandstand at one side. 

From the road between the old boatyard and Sam’s place, the start, 
finish and more than half of the course is in plain sight and a “galley” of 
50 or more parked automobiles is no rarity. Competition is pretty cloge jp 
Class D, where the outstanding skipper just now is Ken Wood who won the 
Snipe bay championship last year and is now sailing one of the dinks owneq 
by Brown University. 

+ + + 


The Frostbiters are planning to hold an invitation regatta Apri! 16th 
and 17th at Bristol and wind up the season a week later with a trip to Fair. 
haven where, on invitation of Cliff Kilburn, they’ll sail a regatta off the 
Peirce and Kilburn yard. They did it last year. Cliff liked it, they liked it, 
and both parties agreed it ought to become an annual affair. 


Lake Ontario Notes 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


N A RECENT trip to South America aboard the Normandie, former 
Commodore Edward J. Doyle of the Rochester Yacht Club stood at 
the rail as the ship nosed into Rio de Janeiro. Suddenly, on the bow of a 
schooner working her way among the myriad harbor craft, he saw his old 
friend Irving Johnson. At the same instant, Johnson spied Doyle. They 
yelled greetings and, after a while, a note was given to Doyle aboard the 
Normandie, inviting him aboard Johnson’s famed Yankee, nearing the end 
of her wandering about the Seven Seas. 

Johnson, whose wife is the former Electa Search, of Rochester, reported 
making the journey from Cape Town, Africa, in 27 days. Setting their 
canvas, they sailed on a broad reach for 20 days without having to change 
their sails, he told Doyle. He and Mrs. Johnson enjoyed a touch of sophis- 
ticated life when they had luncheon with the Doyles on the Normandie. 
Johnson promised he would end his long cruise at Gloucester, Mass., May 
Ist at 2 p.m. sharp. 

+ + + 


William Barrows, of the Rochester Y.C., has sold his New York “32” 
Esmeralda, to Lucius (Bob) Gordon, also of Rochester. Barrows brought 
her from Long Island Sound last summer: he hasn’t decided what kind of 
a ship he’ll buy next. (Yeah? Hd.) He usually turns up every year or s0 
with a new surprise. Gordon dropped out of the ranks of Class R skippers 
last fall when he sold his Vitesse, whose mahogany hull matched his own 
burnished locks, to a Chicago buyer. 


+ + + 


The Onondaga Yacht Club, Syracuse, will be host to the 1938 champion- 
ship regatta of the New York State Snipe Association next July 30th and 
31st. The Syracusans, who won the title at the first annual regatta last 
year on Lake Ontario, drew the 1938 meeting over the determined bid of 
the Canandaigua Y.C. at the midwinter gathering of association delegates 
in Rochester. Floyd Reeves, of Onondaga, was elected commodore; Carl 
Hunt, of Rochester, Canandaigua Y.C. fleet captain, was named vice 
commodore and Leonard Booth, also of Canandaigua, secretary-treasurer. 

A new member club admitted at the meeting was the Old Forge Y.C., 
on Fourth Lake, in the Adirondacks. Representatives of the following 
clubs attended: Olcott, Nine Mile Point, Sodus, Canandaigua, Syracuse 
Yacht & Country Club, Onondaga, Crescent, Watertown, Sandy Pond, 
Youngstown and Old Forge. 

+ + + 


They say that novice sailors pilot their craft with ‘‘Calahan” in one 
hand and the tiller in the other. “‘Calahan” (H. C.), whose books on sailing 
technique seem almostindispensable to many Corinthians, drew about 100 
yachtsmen from Western New York when he gave a talk: “All Things to 
All Sailors,” at the Oak Hill Country Club, Rochester, recently. The 
Rochester Y.C. was host to guests from other sailing organizations 00 
Lake Ontario and the Finger Lakes. 

Calahan’s talk was mostly in the realm of higher mathematics, having 
to do with the most exact methods of determining true and apparent winds. 
He left one nugget of wisdom that stuck, at any rate. It was this: Any 
sailor who does not alter his course and canvas frequently, even in the 
steadiest kind of breeze, will never be ‘‘in the money” when it comes 0 
winning races. He produced government meteorological charts showilg 
that the truest breezes shift continually. 


+ + + 


Stern Lines: The Rochester Y.C. is spending a considerable sum making 
ready its clubhouse and basin for the summer. . . . Old runabout lockers 
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How lo Paint Upp this Sparing! 





For DECKS For BRIGHTWORK, 

Vicseae melt Spars, Interiors, 

VALSPAR Reddish ° 

For TOPSIDES ae Exteriors For BOTTOMS 

VALSPAR Light Gray VALSPAR Marine Spar 
VALSPAR Battleship Varnish 

Gray VALSPAR Cabin Enamels, 
VALSPAR Soft Green in White, Ivory, Silver 
VALSPAR DeckGreen Gray, Sea Green. 
VALSPAR Tropical Green (All Fume-Proof ) 
VALSPAR Tropical Tan 





VALSPAR Yacht White 
(Gloss, Semi-gloss, Flat) 


VALSPAR Yacht Black 
(Gloss, Semi-gloss) 

VALSPAR Midnight 
Blue 

VALSPAR Sports Green 

VALSPAR Sports Gray 

VALSPAR Low -Visibil- 
ity Gray 

VALSPAR Fog Gray 


VALSPAR Bronze 
(Anti-Fouling) 

VALSPAR Malabar 
(Anti-Fouling) Brown 

VALSPAR Emerald 
Green 

VALSPAR Brown Anti- 
Fouling Compound 

VALSPAR Red Copper 
(Anti-Fouling) 

VALSPAR Race Hard 
Green, Red, White 
















priming coat 
fag sont be of excellent | 
The bare wood surtace 
sarchilly duced. Thee 
turpertiae, cheakd be 
jecrust the grain of the 
preouhure ene is sane te 
hans of thee wood. 
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NEVER USE OFF 
AS A THINNER! 
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DO NOT PAINT YOUR BOAT THIS Should you remove last year’s paint job 





SPRING until you’ve sent for «VALSPAR 
YOUR BOAT” — an unusually complete, 36 
page book that covers every phase of boat 
painting and refinishing. 


* The following questions—and hundreds 
of others are answered for you in this out- 
standing VALSPAR book, so popular with 
boat owners that it is now in its fourth edi- 
tion! VALSPAR, paint makers for 106 years, 
can supply exactly the right paint or var- 
nish for every one of your finishing re- 
quirements, regardless of what type boat 
you have or where you use her. WRITE 
FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 
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Get the answers 


to these important questions 
NOW, before you paint!— 


wee 


VALSPAR 





BOTTOM PAINTS e TOPSIDE PAINTS 
DECK PAINTS e VARNISHES 
CABIN ENAMELS 








down to the bare wood? If so, how? 


When and how should you use under- 
coats, primers and fillers? 


How should you paint a newly-laid can- 
vas deck? 


How should you paint metal boats and 
their bottoms? 


How should you paint interiors and mo- 
tors; and tanks, stacks and stanchions? 


How can you decide whether a copper, 
bronze or hard racing bottom paint is 
best for your own use? 


How much paint wiil you need for your 
boat? 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Paint Makers for 106 Years 


11 EAST THIRTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


In Canada— 


The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 


page book «“VALSPAR YO 


Name 


Kindly send me, without obli a =o interesting, 36 





Address 





Your dealer’s name & address 
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FQLTHE BEST TIME AFLOAT 












No. 2 MAYFLOWER $80.00 
8-DAY SHIP'S BELL STRIKE 


Wiiaruik you’re cruising around the world or just 
around the bay, let a seagoing Seth Thomas sail with you. For 
generations skippers have relied upon Seth Thomas clocks. 
Their reputation for accuracy is the reason why these famous 
marine clocks are found on every type of boat — from yachts to 
ocean liners. There are Seth Thomas clocks with both 1-day 
and 8-day movements, with and without the ship’s bell strike. 
For information about these and Seth Thomas land models see 
your dealer or write Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, Con- 


necticut, a Division of General Time Instruments Corporation. 


MERRIMAC $20.00 
1-DAY SHIP'S BELL STRIKE 
ENGINE LEVER $16.50 

8-DAY TIME ONLY 





No. 44 PLAIN BEZEL $55.00 
8-DAY SHIP'S BELL STRIKE 


No. 1 HERALD BAROMETER $42.50 
BRASS CASE—SCREW TYPE BEZEL 


SETH THOMAS 
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are being remodeled to accommodate new additions to the dinghy divigion. 
new lights are being placed on the dock along the Genesee River; furniture 
is being recovered and floors done over; the galley should provide viand; 
even more appetizing than of yore, what with new equipment of the mogt 
modern kind and things being prettied up no end for Steward Bill Harris 
. . . Jim McConnell is reported dickering for a new Star to join the bys. 
tling fleet at Summerville. . . . Cliff Baker is equipping his Peggy W ce with 
the much-discussed German flexible rig credited with aiding considerably 
in ‘the sensational performance of the German entry Pimm in the Star 
Class internationals held off Port Washington, on Long Island Sound, 
last year. 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


OE LODGE has finally realized his life’s ambition — to lift the Stuart 

Ice Yacht Trophy from the Wisconsin lakes. And then, to top off what 

was a disappointing season up to late February, he recovered the Hearst 
Cup which he won back in ’27 but lost the following year. 

The Stuart Trophy was raced for at Oshkosh where it has been success- 
fully defended by John Buckstaff, at the helm of Douglas Van Dyke's 
Debutante III (650 feet of canvas) or Flying Dutchman (450 feet of sail) 
for some time. This year, the Dutchman and Ben Lampert’s Crazy Craft 
(175 feet) were selected to stop Lodge but, a surprise to everyone, Lodge’s 
Deuce III (450) beat the little front steerer in light going and trimmed the 
husky Dutchman in the heavy weather which is supposed to be her meat, 

Deuce led all the way in the first race with a three to four mile wind, con- 
pleting the 20-mile windward and leeward course in 64:53. In the second 
race, with the wind at 10 to 12 miles, Dutchman took the lead and had 1:30 
on Deuce after four miles. Lodge and Joe Snay then went to work on Deuce, 
closed the gap and won with a time of 48:14. In the third race, Deuce led 
all of the way to finish in 47:17 with the wind varying from 15 to 20 miles 
an hour. 

Following the clean sweep at Oshkosh, Lodge moved to Madison where 
his challenge had already been filed by the Lake St. Clair Ice Yacht Club, 
of Detroit. Fritz, a “350” owned by Fritz Jungbluth, and Miss Alice 
(450), with Andy Flom at the tiller, were nominated to defend the Hearst 
Cup, but the Four Lakes Ice Yacht Club asked for another week to get 
Miss Alice ready. 

The racing finally got under way on March 4th, Deuce winning two races 
that day. On the following day, both Deuce and Miss Alice were damaged 
crossing an ice jam and Fritz won. Repairs were completed the next day 


-and racing resumed with Lodge riding to victory. 


The Stuart Cup, which is for unlimited ice yachts, might well be called a 
world’s championship trophy. With the Hearst Cup, it was put up at the 
beginning of the century but has never left Michigan and Wisconsin. 
About 25 years ago, two craft from the East raced unsuccessfully for the 
Stuart, against the huge Wolverine, which carried nearly 1000 feet of sail. 
The Hearst Cup is limited to craft of not more than 450 square feet of 
canvas, built in the United States. 

Interesting features of Deuce ITI are the revolving mast, controlled from 
the cockpit, and booms that allow adjustment to the curvature of the sail. 
A winch inthe cockpit gives the crew a 5000-pound pull on the main sheet 
when necessary. 


+ + + 


The Inter-Lake Yachting Association held its annual spring meeting on 
March 26th at the Lake Shore Hotel, Cleveland. Plans for a four-day 
regatta at Put-In-Bay, August 8th to 11th, were announced. A feature of 
the meeting was the presentation of an unusually elaborate gold cup for 
power boat racing at the Bay. The trophy will go into competition this 
season. 


+ + + 


The Detroit River Yachting Association met on March 16th at the De 
troit Boat Club and elected William A. Petzold, of the Detroit Boat Club, 
commodore, and Stanley Puddiford, of the Crescent Sail Yacht Club, vice 
commodore. 


+ + + 


Great Lakes’ Power Squadron delegates and members will hold a 0? 
ference on April 16th, at the Mentor Harbor Yacht Club, Mentor, Ohio, 
to make plans for the year. One of these is expected to be for a huge Mid- 
west cruise which looks as though it might mark the beginning of a new 
in local yachting. 
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Grecia ies 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


1. Full 100% reverse under full load indefinitely, 
obtained with single lever control and producing 
a reduction of 2 to 1. 

2. Assures an absolute neutral. 


3. All gears are in constant mesh; turn in the same 

direction under all conditions, eliminating clash- 

ing gears and every vestige of vibration. 

4. Thereare only five gears in the entire mechan- 

ism, including the reduction gear. All gears are of 

the helical type with large capacity. 

5. The is gear is actually built in, integral 
with the reverse gear in a single case and 

has less parts. 


6. The Upton gear has a self-contained, 


FREE—This 60-page marine engine catalog with 
installation diagrams, horsepower charts, motor and 
boat illustrations and recommendations will be mailed 
free without obligation. 





£10 *2 CYVLinoeeren © 
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The illustration below of a 
Kermath Queen shows 
the added compactness of 
the combined Upton reverse 
and reduction gear. 


t : sai 


built-in ball thrust bearing of oversize capacity—has 
twice as many ball bearings asthe average reduction 
gear to insure longer life and minimum vibration. 
7. Only one adjustment necessary, accomplished 
without tools. 


The Upton gear, with its revolutionary design, has 
been acclaimed one of the greatest single accom- 
plishments in the marine field in two decades. This 
new type combination reduction and reverse gear 
has been compared to the outstanding contribution 
made to the automotive industry by syncro-mesh 
transmission. This self-contained unit achieves an 
entirely new note in smooth, silent, dependable 
reduction gear operation. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Miami New York 
Thos. T. Parker, Inc. J. Frank Knorr, Inc. Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
961 Commonwealth Ave. 528 .N. W. Seventh Ave. 


I. Fifth Ave, at 15th St. 
Toronto, Ont., 619 King St., W. . 
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Done” thisspring, give some thought 


‘Carburetor—choice of leading ma- 


Arrester—sure protection against 
backfires. No power boat should 
operate without one! And here 
again, the cost is very, very mod- 
erate. Write for complete data — use 
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WE you're scribbling down 
your “List of Things to Get 


to your fuel line. Have it thoroughly 
cleaned out, then install a Zenith 
Fuel Filter. It'll trap all dirt and 
water. The cost is trifling. 


Then, for top-performance, re- 
place the old and perhaps balky 
carburetor with a new Zenith Marine 


rine engine builders. 
And don't forget a Zenith Flame 


The assembly of brass discs and 
spacers through which gasoline 
is filtered in a Zenith Fuel Filter. 
Openings are .002 ofan inch, sev- 
eral times as fine as ordinary 100 
mesh wire gauze. 


y A ee | 


MARINE 


the coupon below. 


CARBURETOR 
“Built for pe 


Permanence 


Calibrated 


ee 


ZENITH CARBURETOR COMPANY 
Marine Carburetor Division (Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
693 Hart Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Send me full data on a Zenith Carburetor for my engine—also information about 
Zenith Fuel Filters and Flame Arresters. 




















YACHTING 


According to the race committee, headed by Herman Petzold, the Bay. 
view Yacht Club, sponsor of the Port Huron-Mackinac Race, will pr: bably 
not change to the new Cruising Club or Lippincott rules this year. The 
committee feels that the present rules should be continued as there ig no 
agitation by the contestants for a change. Rough estimates indicate there 
would be little change in the ratings from those the boats have been using, 
Bayview has already applied a beam and overhang penalty which seems 
satisfactory. Bayview eliminated most of the objections to the rules two 
years ago when the fleet was divided into racing, racing-cruising and 
cruising divisions. The two latter classes are divided by the introduction of 
the beam or over all penalty figures, those taking no penalty going into the 
cruising class. 

f+ + 


Recent election in the Cleveland Star fleet made Niles Hamminck Cap 
tain and Gordon Beck secretary. 


+ + + 


Toward the end of last season a number of changes took place in the 
Cleveland Star Fleet. John Morse bought the Lynx from N. H. Hammink, 
who in turn purchased Wilfred Hassmer’s Arline. L. A. Lux bought the 
Altair III from Bernard Hiller. Gordon Beck purchased the Marthal II, 
bringing her down from Lorain, and is renaming her Three Cheers. The 
new Star Roamer is being completed for Donald Asher and Bob McKinstry 
is preparing to fix up the Vega, which was dismasted at the Interlake 
Regatta last August. The Three Cheers and the Arline are being changed 
over to the new rig and other boats may follow suit. 

There are prospects that a couple more boats will be added, and 1938 
looks like a big year for the Stars. 


News from Maine 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


HERE was a heartening display of codperation among the yachtsmen 

in the state in getting together a series of 16 mm. film to be shown at the 
Dog Watch Meeting of the Boston Y. C. on ‘“‘State of Maine Night.” 
Harry Coe, of the Maine Publicity Bureau, contributed some color film of 
the start of the Monhegan Island Race and of the coast in general. Freder- 
ick Boyd Guild, whose ‘‘Guild’s Wharf” at Billings Cove on Eggemoggin 
Reach is considered one of the finest stations along the coast and is the port 
of call for the Cruising Club of America, sent pictures of the Dark Harbor 
Cruise. Mrs. Herbert Payson, of Portland, lent some film of the 1928 
Motor Boat regatta, and some beautiful shots of the 1937 Monhegan Race 
taken from her son Charles 8. Payson’s express cruiser Saga, both of the 
start and of the drifting match off Monhegan Island where Saga went to see 
what had happened to the wandering fleet. From Commodore King, of the 
Penobscot Y. C., came pictures of the river and the bay, and Rush Rhees, 
of Little Cranberry, sent in a fine colored film on which the best shots were 
those of the herring fishing in Isleford Harbor. Nathan Thompson lent his 
pictures of “A stiff breeze aboard Bejosa”’ that should remind some people 
of a certain time during the Halifax Race in 1935. Philip Milliken con- 
tributed the film on Commander MacMillan’s send-off from Portland 
aboard the schooner Bowdoin in 1934, and Frank Soule his pictures of the 
launching of Ranger last spring. 

Everett Greaton, George Stobie, Herbert Payson, Jr., and Egerton 
Sawtelle were the guests from Maine for the meeting; the last showed the 
pictures and gave a brief talk on the coast in general. 


+ + + 


The regatta committee of the Portland Y. C. has announced its plans for 
the coming season. The committee, with the representatives from the 
Centerboard Club of Portland, Phil O’Brien and Arthur Tuttle; Temple 
Cleveland and Dr. Roland Meisenbach of the Merriconeag Yachting 
Association; and Wallace Soule and Jack Harrison of the Mere Point Y.C 
met to work out a schedule of interclub racing. The races, which will be 
handicapped according to the system used at present at Merriconeag, 
based on percentages and performance, will have three classes: (1) Up t 
and including 18 feet 0.a.; (2) 19 feet ta 35 0.a.; (3) any over 35 feet. 

The full schedule is as follows: 


June 25th. Opening date. Chowder race to Basket Island. =. 

July 16th. Navigation race for power cruisers, the first event of its kind™ 
these waters. 

July 30th. Interclub race at the Merriconeag Y. A. 

July 31st. Interclub race at the Mere Point Y. C. 

Week of August Ist. Portland Y. C. annual cruise up the coast with the 
Rockport Regatta, from August 4th to August 6th, as the objective 
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A MAN'S JACKET 
rHOM 
MAXIN'S OF 


Where is the man who doesn’t 
like his sport jacket “just so” 
... like his pipe, or his bird 
dog, or the trim of his sails? 

Our jackets of Harris Tweed 
or Shetland Homespun, made 
for us by Maxim’s of London, 
meet a man’s taste. Their rug- 
ged tweeds are the kind sports- 
men prefer. The jackets fit 
trimly, yet maintain the casual 


appearance so characteristic of 
the British. 


Their price is 5 pounds, 5 
shillings—just about what 
you'd payin London. This, too, 
naturally appeals to most men. 





Aly. ’ Our importation of British 
- things within the Empire adds 


but 10% to London’s prices. 


TRIMINGHAM 


Established 1844 
BERM™MUODA 
































YACHTING 


August 20th. Interclub race at the Centerboard Club of Portland. 
August 21st. Interclub race at the Portland Y. C. 

August 27th. Start of the Monhegan Island race. 

September 10th. Closing date. Chowder race. 


+ + + 


Clinton D. Randall, president of the Portland Yacht Service, Inc., an. 
nounces that the corporation has received a government contract for a 
boat to be built for the Customs Service in Puerto Rico. Thirty-three fee; 
over all, she will sleep four in the cabin and accommodate twelve in the 
cockpit. She will be powered with a 165 hp. Lycoming which will give her a 
speed of about 20 m.p.h. William H. Millett, manager of the Portland 
Yacht Service, designed her. Delivery is to be made about the end of May, 


+ + + 


The Handy Boat Service, at Falmouth Foreside, is enlarging its actiyi- 
ties, and has just taken on the agency for Matthews and Richardgon 
cruisers, for the Gar Wood speed boats, and for the Bendix-built Eclipse 
outboard motors. There is already a 20-foot Gar Wood streamlined utility 
in stock. Other boats are expected later. 


+ + + 


Albert G. Frost, of Portland, has made the following sales: A 31-foot 
Chris-Craft cruiser going to Camp Kearsarge on Long Lake, Naples, Me.;a 
21-foot Chris-Craft utility for Maxwell D. Wit, of Boston, for use on Kezar 
Lake; a 17-foot Chris-Craft utility for Harold Riley, of Livermore Falls; 
26-foot Crowninshield-designed Dark Harbor Class sloop to Ira Sawyer, of 
Portland; a 26-foot Chris-Craft runabout hull to Samuel Lombard, of 
Waterville, to be rebuilt into a sedan and powered with a Ford V-8 motor;a 
16-foot Dodge utility to a local man for use at Little Sebago Lake; a 1544- 
foot Chris-Craft to Hiram Willard, of Sanford, to go to Mousam Lake; and 
a 26-foot Richardson Sport Cruiser to William Tudor Gardiner, of Boston, 
for use at Boothbay Harbor and Gardiner. 

Mr. Frost now has six new 1938 boats on the floor of his show room and 
is planning to use a 25-foot Chris-Craft ‘‘Clipper” as a demonstrator in 
Portland Harbor this summer. 

tok Se 


A new corporation of interest to yachtsmen, the Maine Engineering & 
Navigation, Inc., has just been formed, with Egerton Sawtelle, treasurer of 
the Association of Maine Yacht Clubs, as president. Among its purposes 
are the development of articles to aid in the navigation of small boats, the 
adjustment of small boat compasses, and the operation of a training boat 
for yachtsmen, especially those who want to brush up on their celestial 
navigation. For the latter purpose, Mr. Sawtelle will use his 40-foot motor- 
sailer Dauntless which is fully equipped with all navigational aids, including 
pelorus, Walker log, radio compass, sextant and U.S.S.B. chronometer. 


+ + + 


The Centerboard Club of Portland has just held its annual meeting for 
the election of officers. Those reélected are Phil O’Brien, commodore; 
Charles G. Emery, vice commodore; and Carl W. Reynolds, treasurer. 
Arthur A. Tuttle is the new secretary. The club has several new members, 
three of whom are building boats to go into the open class. 


Florida Trade Winds 
By VIVYAN HALL 


ee CAN draw your own conclusions, but thirteen boats started in the 
St. Petersburg-Havana race on a Saturday and on Monday the big- 
gest boat, the Cuban Golacamm, was rammed by a freighter. And there 
was a black cat on the dock at St. Petersburg, crossing everybody’s path, 
and only Al Fay from Houston made his circle around the cat. It was the 
Fay cutter Starlight that got into Havana first. 

Speaking of luck, good or bad, Stormy Weather had her bad luck when she 
reached Nassau in the Miami-Nassau race. Having got down to fighting 
trim by sending all the suitcases along on the Coast Guard cutter Pandora, 
her crew had to wear their sailing shorts the rest of the week while Pandora 
rounded up the other boats. San Cristobal II’s bad luck had to do with 
sails; she split her mainsail. 

+ + + 


Though rough water prevented any new records, the Jacksonville motor 
boat regatta brought out the largest entry list in years, over forty outboa 
and inboard drivers filling the Trout River course for the 26 events making 
up the two-day program. Thom Cooper and Dick Neal, both from Kansas 
City, took Class A and B outboards, respectively, while Lewis Carlisle, of 
Palm Beach, and Paul Wearly, of Muncie, led in Classes C and F. Jack 
Cooper of Kansas City, took both heats of the 225’s and George Flowers, 
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“AVANTI” — Winner, Class A 
Owner: Walter N. Rothschild 
Designer: Sparkman and Stephens 


“GOLDEN EYE” — Winner, Class B 
Owner: Hz. Prescott Wells 
Designer: Philip Rhodes of Cox 

& Stevens 





Both Class. A and Class B winners in the 1937 cruising race to Gibson Island 
were equipped with sails of Wamsutra Yacut Duck. In addition to winning 
this distinction Wamsutra Duck was used by all of last year’s Cup Defenders. 


Ranger’s famous Genoa was made of du Pont Cordura Rayon woven by WamsutTTa. 


Your own requirements for any size or style of sail can always be taken care 


Wamsutta 
YACHT DUCK 


HOWE & BAINBRIDGE + 220 COMMERCIAL STREET + BOSTON 


of if you will make it a point to specify 


WamsuTTa« to your designer or sail-maker. 
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Why risk a disastrous fire when 
you can have all your canvas 
protected with HOOPERWOOD 
FIRE CHIEF, the fire-resistant fin- 
ish that WON'T WASH OUT? You 


too, because FIRE CHIEF pays for 
itself in Extra Wear. Approved. 
by U.S. Bureau of Standards 
—FIRE CHIEF also resists water 
and mildew. Your boatyard, 
builder or dealer can supply 
you with the mill-finished can- 
vas or with FIRE CHIEF Com- 
pound which, when painted 
on your old covers or awn- 
ings, makes them look like new. 





can do this atno additional cost, - 


FREE FIRE-PROTECTION 


FOR ALL YOUR CANVAS! 








HOOPERWOOD 
KUSHON KLOTH 


is the ideal upholstery 
fabric for Pleasure 
boats. Smart and color- 
ful, it is a truly fine 
fabric—yet it won't 
fade, stain, crack or 
Peel. Resists mildew, 
alcohol, gasoline and 
oil — and is virtually 
indestructible in ordi- 
nary service. Ask for 
samples and Prices, 











WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
General Offices: 
JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 
320 Broadway, New York 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HOOPERWOOD FIRE CHIEF 


RESISTS FIRE, MILDEW, WATER AND WEAR 























MORE SPEED 


To get the most speed from 
your sails, install a 


KENYON 
SPEEDOMETER 


this spring 


To insure getting your Speed- 
ometer on time, order now. 


Price $120.00 





273 New York Avenue 











MORE 
EFFICIENCY 


Find your course, meas- 
ure the distance, calcu- 
late your run with a 
minimum of effort on 
one handy-sized _instru- 
ment, 


Price $5.00 with case 


Through your-dealer or write: 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


Huntington, New York 

















YACHTING 


of Jacksonville, won in the outboard service runabouts. The St. Johns 
championship, limited to Jacksonville entries, went: to Henry Nicholgoy 
and the inboard runabout honors to Tom Elmore, Jr. . 


+ + + 


It was too bad that there were only two starters in the 225 Class at 
the Rockledge regatta when Hugh Gingras drove George Cannon’s Gray 
Goose to a five-mile speed of 64:194 m.p.h., five miles over the southerm 
record made by Dr. R. H. Herman last year at Lakeland. Unquesticnably 
new records will be established in-this class during 1938. Paul Wearly 
cleaned up in both Class B and C outboard at Rockledge in the only typ 
classes run. 

+ $54 


The feature of the Lakeland motor boat regatta was the setting of anew 


five-mile record in the Class F outboards by Thom Cooper. In spite , 
rough water and a bad wind, Cooper reached-a speed of 55:056 mph 
replacing the mark of 54:184 made by Louis Geraci on’ the same course g 
year ago. 





+ + + 


With a well rounded performance in all classes, Fred Jacoby, outboard 
champion from North Bergen, N. J., was high point winner at the Braden- 
ton races. Thom Cooper, winner in Class X with a top speed of 49:505 
m.p.h., was runner up on points, and Paul Wearly finished third. George 
S. Schraft, of Newton, Mass., took first honors in the 225 Class and J. 0, 
McIntyre won in the new St. Petersburg 91-cubic-inch raceabout event, 
Bradenton has a fine place for races, with the course extending across to 
Palmetto on the north bank of the Manatee River and plenty of room for 
spectators on the memorial pier and the Manatee bridge. 


+ + + 


So much for motor. boats. The Clearwater Yacht Club’s winter regatta 
drew 36 Snipes to the protected course on Dunedin Bay. Theodore Kam- 
ensky, local champion, worked out a good lead in the first two days. On the 
windward leg of the final race, however, he fouled his closest competitor, 
Jack Wirt of Miami, was disqualified and finished in seventh place. Wirt, 
with a first, second, fourth, and seventh, took first honors, with L, T, 
Chipman, of Orlando, second. Henry Schuette, of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
finished third. Commodore Taver Bayly and regatta chairman F, C. 
Picker handled all details, including a trophy banquet for 280 skippers, 
crews, and friends. So much for racing for the month. 


+ + + 


St. Augustine is a good stopping point for any boat bound up or down 
the east coast, with Dockmaster Benet on the job at the municipal pier. 
Among the late southbound arrivals were: Stanley Field’s Shalliwanda, 
Sarasota; L. M. Wilson’s Star Crest, Sidney, Nova Scotia; Perey Dies’ 
Whim, New York; William Elkins’ Pilgrim IT, Philadelphia; J. T. How- 
ard’s Carolina, Washington; O. B. Redrow’s Marquoit, Wenonah, N. J.; 
and E. T. Stotesbury’s Nedeva, Philadelphia. 


+ + + 


At the other end of the state, more boats are stopping in daily at the 
yacht basin at Key West. This year, with the canal through Lake Okee- 
chobee and down the Caloosahatchee River open to boats drawing up to 
six feet, Key West makes a perfect break on the loop around. Recent 
visitors include R. 8. Snider’s Varuna, from Gloucester; G. T. Fulford’s 
Moby Dick, Brockville, Ontario; Gregory 8. McIntosh’s Mojo, Cleveland; 
J. B. Snoot’s Miss Joplin, Joplin, Missouri; and Dr. and Mrs. 8. Fielding 
Reid’s Catherine S, Baltimore. The proposed yacht club is becoming 4 
certainty, to be known as the Cayo Hueso Yacht Club. Officers are to be 
elected shortly. 

ee ae 


One of the most outstanding pleasure craft in the South if not in the 
country is Gidge Gandy’s auxiliary schooner. Complete with jib-headed 
rig, cabin trunk, and even Plimsoll mark at the water line, and nam 
Gulf Dust, her over all length is just under twelve (12) feet. With her 
owner-skipper-crew standing just forward of the mainmast, she convo 
the Havana bound race fleet all the way out to Egmont Key. 

Robert C. Rathbone is so pleased with the sailing qualities of his new 
Alden-designed Nassau-built auxiliary schooner that he plans to put her 
into some of the ocean races next winter. He reports that, while returning 
from Key West recently, Merida logged ten knots for eight hours. 


+ + + 


} The ship Joseph Conrad, owned by G. Huntington Hartford, has joined 
another square rigger, W. C. Gubelmann’s Seven Seas, on the Miami wate! 
front. If there is anything more beautiful than one of these vessels it 18 
of them. They somewhat make up for the loss of Commodore Hugh 
son’s three-masted schooner Azara, which has been sold to E. L. Bue 
and is leaving for her new home at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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picture of the Ranger, suitable for framing. 
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A-E-CO WINDLASS 
“takes a bow’’ on the COCKAWEE 





“COCKAWEE”, designed and 
built by Consolidated Shipbui:d- 
ing Corporation, is a fine exam- 
ple of the modern motor cruiser. 
Naturally, she is equipped with the 
modern A-E-CO “OD” Windlass. 
A-E-CO Deck Auxiliaries are out- 
standing in both beauty and relia- 
bility! Specify A-E-CO! 


The small but powerful 
A-E-CO "OD" Windlass on 
the bow of the COCKAWEE. 


Other Products: A-E-CO 
Taylor Stokers, A-E-CO 
Monorail Electric Hoists, 
A-E-CO Hele-Shaw Pumps, 
Motors and Transmissions. 





neck MUTATOR TONAL TURAN by 


Auxiliaries 
2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















ORDER NOW for EARLY DELIVERY !! 





















a position 
to deliver 
many models 
from stock and 


35’ PLAYMATE SPORTSTER 
PRICED FROM $5690 


others within. a very nget oe 
. 48-PAGE 
reasonable period CATALOG 


. if you act NOW! 
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Fe ot ee ee 42;MODELS 


Write for details of our ‘ 26’-65’ 
“PAY ASYOUPLAY" Plan jae 





39 SUNLIGHT LOUNGING SEDAN. PRICED FROM $6695 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 








FOOT OF CROPSEY AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Comet Comments 
By MALCOLM LAMBORNE, JR. 


ITH THE division of the Metropolitan New York and North 

Jersey region into three separate units, following a recent Meeting of 
fleet captains from the territory involved, the C. C. Y. R. A. now numbers 
nine regions. Growth of the class on the ‘Sound has brought about a split 
into two groups, Eastern, and Western, Long Island and Sound. The North 
Jersey territory henceforth will be known as Raritan Bay region. 

The new regions and the areas affected are: Raritan Bay, which includes 
Raritan Bay, the Jersey coast down to but not including Barnegat Bay, 
and the Jersey side of the Hudson River; Eastern Long Island and Sound, 
which takes in part of Connecticut and the eastern end of the Sound, ex. 
tending to a line drawn from west of New Haven to a point west of Mor 
iches Bay on the south side of the island; Western Long Island and 
Sound, the area west of the above line to the Hudson. 


+ + + 


Establishment of a Comet fleet at the Chautauqua Lake Yacht Club is 
assured this spring, thus increasing what is the largest single class to 
participate in the races of the Central New York Yacht Racing Associa. 
tion. Chautauqua will be host to yachtsmen of the Association for their 
annual regatta this summer. 

At a recent meeting of the Association, the Comet skippers made pre- 
liminary plans for continuation of the inter-fleet races which proved so 
successful last summer. Gibert Wolfe from Rome, Dr. John Copeland from 
Auburn, Charlie Cooper of Skaneateles and Tommy Thompson from 
Cazenovia, are working out a series between fleets with team racing as the 
big attraction. 

Cooper, one of the original Comet sailors of the New York region, has 
been re-elected commodore of the Skaneateles Y. C. 


+ + + 


The Lake Delta fleet at Rome, N. Y., which organized last year with 
seventeen Comets, will have at least six more this season. It was this fleet 
that founded the Lake Delta Y. C. and last fall purchased a large and 
attractive clubhouse. 

Local interest has been running high, as shown by the membership which 
numbers a hundred. Under the supervision of Casper Sawyer and “Happy 
Jack” Humphrey, a marine railway and new dock have been constructed. 
Finishing touches will be the acquisition of the new club lautfich Mehitable. 


+ + + 


Even before ice has cleared from the beaches, the boys along the Great 
Lakes are throwing back winter covers and planning a full season of racing, 
including several inter-fleet events. 

The Rocky River fleet at Cleveland, Ohio, has been active all winter 
with meetings arranged every two weeks. Officers elected for the year are: 
Armin E. Wagner, fleet captain; Neville C. Foster, fleet lieutenant; Car! 
Larsen, fleet secretary. 

+ + + 


Some twenty strong, the Potomac River fleet takes to the water thi 
month. In conjunction with the Potomac River Sailing Association, whit 
brings sailing to the Potomac each spring and fall, the fleet begins its serie 
on the 24th of April. A ‘““‘warm up” race is scheduled for Easter Sun 
R. Clyde Cruit was elected fleet captain and Miss Barbara Myers, 8 
tary-treasurer, at a recent meeting. 







+ + + 


Spring series of the Riverton Y. C. fleet at Riverton, N. J., gets under 
way on May 14th, carrying out a program inaugurated last year when 4 
spring and fall schedule was arranged. The Comets from Barnegat and the 
Chesapeake, that came up last year, are expected to make keen inter-feet 
competition again. 

+ + + 


Launching of several new Comets at West Medford, Mass., this month 
will bring the Medford Boat Club fleet to a total of twelve boats. Steve 
Holt’s Nit-Wit and Bill Nielson’s Blondie are among the new bottoms t 
hit the water. 


+ + + 


The Talbot County fleet, down on the Eastern Shore at Oxford, Ma,, 
begins the season with nine Comets and prospects of more from the coud: 
ties to the north. Mrs. Elliott Wheeler’s Zoea, Comet Number One, is 
going strong and will be out again for the series to be held on the 
Avon River. 
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In replacing the former power plant of his Consolidated-built 66-foot 
Express Cruiser, North Star, with a pair of Hall-Scott INVADERS, Mr. 
Alexander Dallas Thayer becomes the latest of « long list of yachtsmen 


to turn to the known reliability and economy of the Hall-Scott INVADER. 


The 24 m.p.h. which the North Star now makes with its pair of 250 h.p. A nother 
direct-drive Hall-Scott INVADERS is nearly as fast as it formerly ran with h i 
higher powered engines. The reliability and economy of operation—as fi Ile y ac 


evidenced by the performance of North Star during its cruise this winter re powere d wut h 


toand in Florida waters—is greatly increased. 


: The Hall-Scott INVADER is built to the highest standards, and will give HALL-SCOTT 


unflagging service under the most severe conditions. Singly, or in multiple, 
Hall-Scott INVADERS serve many of the finest motor yachts, sport fishing \ | } ) i \ 
hoats, express cruisers, scout and picket boats, and water taxis, from 40 
to 100 feet in length—craft whose performance must be unfailing. 
3 The Hall-Scott INVADER engine is extremely compact and can satisfac- 
torily be placed in the space required by engines of much less power. When 
. & fitted with reduction gears, the Hall-Scott INVADER offers marked advan- 


| tages over the so-called heavy-duty types. It weighs much less—only 3265 


acf 


| HJ pounds, as against 10,000 to 12,000 pounds. It needs much less engine Hall'Scott 





room space. It costs but one-third to one-half as much to buy. It costs less 
torun—fuel consumption being only .58 pounds per horsepower per hour. 


Write to our nearest office for full details and engineering data. 
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HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company «+ 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, California 





NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST 31ST STREET « LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 5041 SANTA FE AVENUE + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
907 WESTERN AVENUE «- IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MYSTIC 


JINGHIES 





Class M Sailing Dinghy with Marconi Rig and 
loose-footed mainsail. 


Designed by Chas. D. Mower. Dimensions: Length, 
10’, Beam 4’ 414”’, Draft 3’’, with board down 2’ 6”. 


For further information and prices on various types of 
the Celebrated Mystic Dinghies, address 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC 
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A Complete Line of 
Deck and Spar Fittings and Rigging 








ROLLER REEFING GOOSENECKS 
AND OUTHAULS 






Look for our 


TRIDENT 
Trademark 
also 
Blocks 
Winches 
Turnbuckles 


Backstay Levers 
Sliding Goosenecks 
Spinnaker Pole Fittings 


MERRIMAN BROTHERS 


185 AMORY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Specialists in Equipment for Yachts that carry sail 


























The Comet’'s Tale 


(Continued from page 77) 


In addition to the 1000 registered 
boats on which a number tax has 
actually been paid to the associa- 
tion, no one will ever know how 
many boats were built from the 
plans first published in YacutInc. 
We know of boats on the West 
Coast, in China and in the British 
Isles. Such growth is, of course, 
phenomenal. But having been ad- 
mittedly skeptical to begin with, 
and particularly adept at hindsight, 
I’ve been trying to analyze the 
factors that have made the Comet 
Class such an outstanding success. 
There seems to be only one answer 
that overshadows all others, and 
that is the boat herself. This may 
sound platitudinous and there may 
be many contributing causes, such 
as the efforts of President John 
Eiman and his organization, or the 
ease of construction, but they all 
lead right back to one thing — the 
boat. 

And what about the boat? She’s 
not the fastest racing machine ever 
developed and she’s not the beami- 
est, roomiest boat you can find. 
She’s not one of the so-called non- 
capsizable or erroneously named, 
foolproof, craft. Rather, she’s what 
she is because she has avoided all 
of these. 

The Comet is 16 feet of modera- 
tion personified. Because she is ex- 
treme in no feature, she satisfies the 
requirements of practically every 
locality. After all, a boat of any 
size or type is, of necessity, one of 
the greatest compromises of man’s 
creations. No characteristic is ever 
gained except at the expense of 
another — speed as against com- 
fort, gadgets versus cost; these 
and many other factors must be 
kept in delicate balance or your 
boat falls completely into one classi- 
fication or another and her appeal 
is immediately limited. But if the 
Comet is a compromise, don’t think 
for a moment she is a wishy-washy 
characterless nondescript, for she 
is neat as a trivet and has a person- 
ality all her own. 

Surprising speed, considering the 
Comet’s other virtues, is one of her 
characteristics. You won’t be beaten 
in your Comet by any boat of your 
size or sail area unless your com- 
petitor is of the extreme racing 
type. A champion decked canoe 
sailor surprised us all when he re- 
cently purchased a Comet and said 
it was because the Comets regu- 
larly beat the canoes that he had 
decided he might as well come in 
out of the wet. Of course, there are 
boats that can beat the Comet, but 
not many. They have purchased 
their speed at a high price in dollars 
and comfort. 

So much for speed; how about 
comfort? Well, you won’t go cruis- 
ing in any 16-footer, although some 
of our boys have taken week-end 


camping trips in their Comets, You 
can sail with four aboard without 
crowding. The boat is decked to 
abaft the mast and has a good 
coaming at the forward end of the 
cockpit. There is twelve incheg of 
deck surrounding the cockpit, which 
is three feet wide. She useg her 
room well and is snug and dry. To 
offer more, you must have a much 
bigger boat or certainly sacrifice 
that lively turn of speed which 
makes her such a satisfying rager, 
She is not a tub; nor is she an 
anaemic sliver. Nothing sticks out 
about her. She’s a sleek blending 
of lines; her ends, her sheer and rig 
all flow nicely in pleasing rhythm, 
She just grows on you. 

Two other factors have undoubt- 
edly contributed materially to the 
popularity and success of the elags 
— ease of amateur construction and 
careful, wise government of the 
class. There are few types of boat 
that can give anything like the per- 
formance and can still be built as 
easily by the inexperienced. Many 
of the outstanding boats in the class 
today were built by their owners. 
There are comparatively few ex- 
pensive, custom-built boats; moder- 
ately priced stock boats have dem- 
onstrated that they can win in the 
fastest company. This is important, 
for there are many fine sailors, 
valuable members of any class who 
prefer to, or must, build their own 
boats. 

Two clubs are at present building 
amateur-constructed fleets as a 
club project. Great enthusiasm is 
generated in such fleets and the 
psychological effect is good when 
everyone knows that any person 
with enough ambition can build 
his own boat and do his share of 
winning without much outlay. 

The measurement committee has 
worked faithfully and fairly undera 
set of restrictions which are as rigid 
as practically possible. The ome 
design feature is carefully guarded. 
No boat is, of course, perfect andi 
the early youth of the class, after 
careful experiments, it was found 
that the speed and stability of the 
boats could be increased by slight 
changes in the centerboard and by 
reducing the minimum restrictions 
on the spar. 

The advantages seemed great 
enough to merit the change yet the 
committee worked on the matter 
until it arrived at a solution that 
would accomplish the purpose and, 
at the same time, would force 00 
change in existing boats and would 
permit them to be altered with 
practically no expense. ; 

The attitude towards the flexible 


‘spars which have recently ca 


a furore in the Star Class is typ! 

of sound judgment. Imeffect, ib was 
said: It is too early to say just how 
much of an advantage such 4 ™8 
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The VINYARD FLEET 


The New VINYARD “‘SEAMAID.” A 32-foot, lapstrake, en- 
closed bridge model with comfortable cruising accommoda- 
tions for four. Standard power is twin 90 h.p. Kermaths giving 
22 m.p.h. and maximum maneuvering ability. Roomy cock- 
pit, partly protected by cabin top, allows ample fishing room. 


The VINYARD “FORTY-SIX.”’ This model (below) features 
three luxurious owner’s cabins sleeping seven, and costs no 
more than the average craft if like construction and equip- 
ment are considered. Railed decks and high freeboard make 
it an ideal family cruiser. Crew’s berth forward. 





Rat cruising pleasures are offered by the VINYARD 
L@ fleet, and whether your tastes run to extended coast- 
wise cruises, off-shore fishing trips or week-end runs, one of 
the sturdily built VINYARD cruisers will make your hours 
afloat happy and carefree — because of her safety, her de- 
pendability, her sea-going qualities. Comfort for owner and 
guests is assured by roomy quarters and the exceptional care 
given to interior furnishings. Her lines, modern but not ex- 
treme, will remain pleasing throughout the years. And 
remember — VINYARD cruisers are all built “‘to take it’’ 
when those occasional extra hazards are encountered. 


Write for full particulars 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
MILFORD, DELAWARE 


312) footer 
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Know Why— 


VINYARD CRAFT ARE SELDOM 
EQUALED AND NEVER EXCELLED 


ROM their one-piece virgin white oak keels to their mast 

trucks they not only reflect the finest in quality of ma- 
terials but the acme of marine design and master craftsman- 
ship. With their comfort, safety and refinements of detail 
and layout they give every VINYARD owner a satisfaction and 
sense of security that appeal to his pride. Designed and built 
to offer a new ideal in the way of trim sea-going all-weather 
cruisers. Orders for these cruisers are frequently placed on 
their reputation alone, sight unseen. 





The VINYARD “FORTY.’’ Consider the beauty, convenience 
and safety of this double cabin, enclosed bridge model. Ac- 
commodates six in comfortable berths. Rail-protected decks 
on each side, twin-screws and heavy construction. A sport 
fishing model is also available. 


The VIN YARD “FIFTY.” This flying bridge model (below) ac- 
commodates luxuriously seven in owner’s party. Owner’s 
stateroom has adjoining bath with tub and shower. Contains 
the same staunch construction and safety features as all 
VINYARD craft. Quarters for two hands forward. 
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LIGHT 
GATHERING POWER 


so important in a marine glass, is an outstanding 
feature of Zeiss Binoculars. For example, the 7x 
Binoctar model shown above has the highest light 
gathering power (50) plus an unusually wide field 
of view — 128 yds. at 1,000 yds. These high optical 
qualities have made it the favorite of yachtsmen, the 
standard service glass of the U. S. Navy. And the new 
Featherweight model saves 40% in weight. See Zeiss 
Binoculars at your dealer’s. Write for Literature. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. CT-9-4, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


Featherweight 
ZEISS 


BINOCULARS 








ie, 


ZEISS IKON 
CAMERAS 


Whether you prefer a fast, 
ultra-modern miniature cam- 
era, such as the CONTAX 
— or a larger type, select a 
Zeiss Ikon, and you will 
have a camera that meets 
the highest standards of 
photo-craftsmanship. At 
leading dealers. 


Write for literature 





U.S. Pat. No. 2,082,106 


“KAYWOODIE 





SEE THAT CARBURETOR? 





Down at the very bottom of the bowl of a Carburetor Kaywoodie is a tiny 


inlet, ringed with metal. You have to look sharp to see it, but you don’t 
have to be a detective to tell yourself what it does for the smoke. The first 













of it yourself. 





pipeful does that. You see, that little patented Carburetor produces an updraft 
that does several things smokers like. It keeps the pipe bowl absolutely dry 
inside. It makes a perfect mixture of air and smoke, that takes the rawness out 
of any tobacco. It makes the tobacco burn more evenly, which makes for better 
flavor. Then, to cap the climax, the Carburetor action keeps the smoke cool at 
all times. Good old Kaywoodie quality in every part of the pipe (of course the 
Carburetor costs a little extra). It’s the real answer for cigarette smokers who 
look wistfully at pipes, but fear they can’t get a mild smoke. A whole lot of pipe 
smokers, veterans and novices, will swear on a stack of Bibles it’s the sweetest- 
smoking pipe they ever tried. Doubt that? Better buy one, and get to the bottom 
KAY WOODIE COMPANY ¢ New York and London 










would give a Comet. Undoubtedly, 
the new rig will be simplified greatly 
in the next year. If it is definitely 
proved practical and a really great 
stride forward, we can adopt it in its 
perfected form at a later date. On 
the other hand, we’ve seen wishbone 
booms, revolving masts and other 
innovations come and go, so why 
take a chance of tearing the class 
wide open with coritroversy until we 


know definitely what it is all ab 

And so the Comet Class saj 
through the yachting firmam 
growing larger and more brill 
as it goes. The 1938 nationals 
be held on. Skaneateles Lak 
Central New York, and it is ¢ 
dently expected there will be g 
fifty entries from all sections of the 
East and Midwest, possibly from 
the West Coast. 










The Engineer’s Epitaph 


(Continued from page 74) 


So the Hussy sailed on to Mack- 
erel Cove, about twenty miles east 
of Portland, and the dawdling cyv!- 
inder followed us the next day. The 
engine room was a hive of activity 
the evening it arrived. Nuts, bolts 
and wiring were strewn all over the 
floor. It was about midnight when 
the motor was all put together. Not 
a washer or even a cotter pin was 
left over. Yet something had gone 
wrong. The glistening paint on the 
new parts made it look like a Motor 
Boat Show exhibit, but — it wouldn’t 
run. Even the skipper could only 
arouse it to a few half hearted 
coughs. 

“Wow!” he finally said, ‘“we’ll 
spin it five times more and then 
craw! on the shelf.”’ But the final 
five did no more than the first fifty. 
The skipper and engineer, baffled 
and glum, respectively, turned in. 

In the morning, we headed back 
toward New York, for time was 
slipping away. The wind had died 
with the motor, true to the engi- 
neer’s prediction, and the ocean was 
so calm that the even ground swells 
looked like convex sheets of glass. 
Only a breath of air aloft was stir- 
ring. All the light sails were set to 
catch it and the schooner glided 
slowly over the surface as if she 
were a model on a mirror. The scene 
would have been peaceful but for the 
turmoil down in the engine room. 

The chief and the skipper were 
spinning the flywheel again. Noth- 
ing would happen. After a while, 
they tried flooding the cylinders 
with ether but the fumes drove 
them both to the deck and the crew 
began to mutter because the whole 
ship began to smell like a hospital. 
Then they thought the spark plugs 
should be heated and got the chef to 
fry them in the galley. At the third 
cooking, when he dropped one into 
the pancake batter, they gave up 
that idea. The day ended as it be- 
gan. The calm sea in the sunset was 
gilded quicksilver and the engine 
refused to start. Once more the 
entire crew went into conference. 
The engineer spoke first. 

“There’s nothing wrong with 


that motor except that it won’t - 


run,” he said. “‘We’ve checked 
everything. Let’s go into Glouces- 
ter and get a mechanic.” 

“Well,”’ said the skipper, ‘I’m a 
graduate Mechanical Engineer my- 


self. I think we might go into Salem 
and get a witch doctor.” 

The cook said that anything was 
all right with him but the galley was 
closed to further experiments in 
heat treatment. His comments were 
interrupted by one of the deck 
watch. “You know,” he said, “I 
think it would be a fine idea to geta 
mechanic (he looked pointedly at 
the engineer) but I bet when we do 
he’ll come out and start that motor 
one-handed. What’s the easiest 
change on it a man could make?” 

“T don’t know,” shrugged the 
chief, ‘“‘reverse the wiring and run 
it backwards, I guess.”’ 

The other stepped down into the 
engine room. ‘‘ Well, you’ve proved 
it won’t run your way,” he said, 
“let me try.’”’ He took the wire lead 
running from Number One spark 
plug, put it on Number Two, and 
reversed the second lead. The job 
took thirty seconds. ‘Then he gave 
the flywheel a quarter turn. The 
engine started off like an outboard 
motor at the salesman’s touch. The 
throttle was wide open. The whole 
ship shuddered and the roar was 
deafening. The man below sprang 
out of the hatchway. 

“Listen,” he yelled, “it’s run- 
ning!’’ Nobody heard him; they 
couldn’t. He turned to the engineer. 
‘How does it sound?’ he called, 
cupping his hands to his mouth. 

The chief leaned over and slowly 
retarded the throttle on the bulk 
head. He straightened up when the 
motor had quieted and his face was 
the color of a boiled lobster. “How 
does it sound?” he repeated, as he 
ran his forefinger around the inside 
of his collar, “‘ Well, it sounds to me 
like my epitaph.” He turned toward 
the skipper. “Say,” he said, “could 
you use another deck hand for the 
rest of the cruise? I think I could 
keep the blocks and  winehes 
turning.”’ 

He stepped back to the cockpit 
and dropped down on the seat, 
barely missing a stray oil can. He 
leaned against the coaming and 
gazed moodily over the oceal. 
Just visible astern, he saw the black 
smudge of a freighter’s smoke 
the horizon. He stared at it a while 
shook his head slowly, and then 
looked again at the skipper. 

“Well,” he said, “when do ! 
start?” Epwarp A. Hine 
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» MARBLEHEAD ANTI-FOULING GREEN am 


4 
REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE << yeif 


Z BOTTOM COMPOSITION | i, zz 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 
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EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 


THE MOST POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borerse—AND AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
for protection against Destructive Teredos. 


SMOOTH AND SLIPPERY—LASTS A LONG TIME—SAVES EXPENSIVE SCRAPING AND REPAINTING WORK 
INV ALUABLE FOR RACING AND CRUISING — SPECIFIED BY THE FOREMOST NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


m John G. Alden — Used on Malabar I to X and on my better grade yachts. 
Most satisfactory for racing and cruising. 

Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — Highly recommended. 

Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been connected, 
with complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — Invaluable for racing and 
cruising. 

Sparkman & Stephens — (Olin J. Stephens, Co-designer of Ranger) — 
Most satisfactory. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — This paint is of a very 
superior quality. 
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ATLANTIC COAST FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 
PACIFIC COAST Phillips Hardware Co. 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. bap. Palm Beach — Palm Beach Mercantile 
see Oo. hh 
mine nae New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., A TA AE BE 8 Sf 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. td....Stautfier, Eshleman o., Ltd, 
... Standard Supply and Hardware Co. => = 
BERMUDA ..- Alker-Donovan Fa Inc. ? pre 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD FINISH RACING GREEN for the Bottom of Racing Craft Only 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 
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The Famous Jonesport Model 4 


(Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


“They Came Up from the Surf”’ 


The best informed man in boating today, an old timer of 

forty years experience made this remark while looking over a 

fleet of our boats under construction and in six words thor- 

oughly described Baltzer-Jonesport Boats. 

It has taken four generations and a thousand men to perfect 

a design and method of construction that today is recognized 

as the world’s ablest built and safest sea boat. 

Write for full information and the Jonesport Story, free for the 
asking. Sizes 26 to 42 feet 


BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., Ine. 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boat Builders Since 1885 


DEAL Electric Windlasses are 
» small and light but unbe- 
lievably powerful... haul 
heavy anchors without effort. 
There’s an Ideal Windlass, Cap- 
Stan or Hoist to do the work on 





e on the smaller boats. Ask your John L. Hammer vitemanniacmmmr em or re ee 
rhile, dealer for catalog or write Bay Shore, Long Island In Florida 6330 E. Jefferson Ave. x 
then New York Pier 4 Detroit, Michigan i 
H. I. Reynolds City Yacht Basin Fred Glahn : 
New Haven, Conn. Miami Liverpool, N. Y. | 
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Wind Speed Indicators 
for the Yachtsman 





Simply flick the switch and time 
the light or buzzer signals per min- 
ute. The number counted is wind 
velocity direct in miles per hour. 
No corrections required. 

Anemometer of bronze - 8 in. tall - weighs 

2 lbs. - fits 34 inch pipe - and operates on 


6 or $2 volis D. C. as specified. Attractive 
Indicator for bulkhead mounting. 


Complete assemblage .. . 


..§ $27.50 
en 4 ae In@lodiorw only «29. <« 2s » 
eee FE 


$12.50 





Guaranteed by “The Makers of America’s Weather Instruments” Write to 


JULIEN P. FRIEZ & SONS, INC. 


(SUBSIDIARY OF THE BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 





MARYLAND 
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Paints, Varnish and Brushes 


(Continued from page 45) 


general, the high gloss paints make 
the snappier appearance but the 
flat paints require less work to keep 
looking well. 


Boot-top. Often boats have a boot- 
top, which is a band of paint ex- 
tending a little above and a little 
below the water line. Its purpose is 
to give a more pleasing color than 
the ordinary antifouling bottom 
paints, and stand frequent washing. 
This should be an antifouling paint 
as it is just below the water surface 
that the grass grows the best — or 
worst. 


Deck Paints. Deck and roof paints 
are compounded to give good 
wearing and washing qualities and, 
of course, need not be antifouling. 


VARNISH. Spar varnish is the only 
kind to be used on a boat, outside 
or inside, and there are many good 
brands on the market. They vary 
somewhat as to drying time, but 
otherwise give much the same re- 
sults, so take your pick. 

Shellac is sometimes used on soft 
and porous wood as a priming coat 
for interior work, but to my mind it 
has no place on a boat. 


Purry. White lead putty, for filling 
cracks and holes, should be used 
for boats and can be bought in 
cans. The ordinary linseed oil and 
whiting putty, found in hardware 
stores, is not suitable but it can be 
greatly improved, and made to do, 
by adding considerable white lead, 
in paste form or dry. Or you can 
make putty with dry white lead, 
varnish and a little dryer. Any 
putty can be colored with dry 
colors to match the paint to be 
applied over it, and this should be 
done for any large job. On new 
work, putty after the priming coat 
is dry. 

Plastic wood, a comparatively 
new material, is good for filling 
holes and cracks which are too 
large for putty. It is applied with a 
knife, like putty, and when hard it 
may be sandpapered, like wood, to 
a perfect surface. 


Paint Removers. In addition to 
the various paints and varnishes, 
there are several commercial paint 
and varnish removers for taking 
them off again. This material is 
spread with a brush. After the 
paint is sufficiently softened, it may 
be scraped off. 


Brusues. Brushes are most impor- 
tant tools and the little extra 
charged for good ones is money 
well invested. They are of various 
types and sizes, but for ordinary 
boat work the flat kind predomi- 
nates, ‘although the oval type is 
good, too. The good ones have 


double thick hog bristles, vilegp. 
ized in rubber. The proper width to 
use depends on the extent of sur. 
face and the character of the paint, 
Usually, for bottom, topsides and 
similar places with free flowing 
paint, a 34-inch or 4-inch flat 
brush does well; if the paint igs of 
the draggy, enamel kind, some. 
thing smaller, say 24 or 3 inches, 
is better. Some painters bind the 
bristles with twine for a half-inch 
or so below the handle. This holds 
them together and makes the brush 
stiffer. When the brush is worm 
somewhat, the binding is removed, 
For getting into small places, a 
fitch is better than a round gash 
tool. 

Brushes will last a long time if 
properly cared for. Do not let a 
brush stand on the ends of its 
bristles for any length of time. Sus- 
pend it by reeving a wire through a 
hole in the handle, just above the 
bristles; the wire can rest across 
the pot. Hang the brush, deep 
enough to cover the bristles, in 
paint, linseed oil, turpentine, or 
even water, if it is rubber-set. 
When the job is finished, wash out 
the brushes thoroughly in turpen- 
tine or gasoline and then in soap 
and warm water. When put away, 
cover the bristles with a case made 
for the purpose or wrap in heavy 
paper. 

Sandpaper and similar abrasive 
papers and cloths of all grades are 
sold in sheets about 8% by 10% 
inches. For convenience, tear these 
sheets in quarters and for nearly 
all work use it over a block of cork 
or wood. Have the block slightly 
rounded on the working surface 
and the corners around the edge 
rounded. 

It often happens that getting a 
boat ready for painting is by far 
the larger part of the job. If the 
preparation is not done well, all the 
subsequent work and material 1s 
practically wasted. What must be 
done depends, naturally, on the 
condition of the surface. If the old 
paint is in fairly good condition and 
the surface smooth, a good scouring 
with sandpaper and puttying o 
cracks and holes is all that ' 
necessary. Use No. 1% sandpaper 
first and finish with No. 1. Two 
coats will then make a good job. 

If the paint has peeled in spots, 
is cracked or generally in poor ¢on- 
dition, it must be entirely remo 
to do a first class job. If it is not to 
thick, use paint remover appli 
with a brush. In about twenty 
minutes, or when the paint or val 
nish is sufficiently softened, scrape 
off with a putty knife or 
scraper. A second application may 
be required; under some conditions, 
it is well to apply the second coat 
before scraping is begun. Before t 
is dry, steel wool helps get the las 
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SEND FOR FOLDERS 
Consolidated 39’ and 42’ 
Play Boats now building for 
prompt delivery. Custom built 
quality at stock boat prices. 












your entire family SHIPMATES 


See what Consolidated offers. AT MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 


Greater - Beauty, Luxury, Comfort and Speed of 
Consolidated Play Boats change the family attitude of 
**Must I go?” to ‘“Take me too.”’ Greater cruising radius, 
accommodations for longer periods of living aboard, con- 
venient crew quarters, all contribute in making Consoli- 
dated Play Boats the playground for the entire family. 
























Forget your paint 
and varnish prob- 
lems for the season. 


Pettit Marine Paints can “take it”... 
and will keep your boat trig and trim dur- 
ing the hardest season’s wear and tear. 


Producing marine paints and varnish 
that bring boat-owner satisfaction is 
Pettit’s business. 


Your dealer has Pettit Marine Paints 
and Varnishes...or can easily get them for 
you. There’s a full measure of Practical 
Experience in every can. 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
507-519 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 


‘PAINT EDIT and See whal Sowice meand 


For economy in the long run 


SPECIFY 


OLUMBIAN 


a> _ PROPELLERS AND 
J MARINE 
ACCESSORIES 


They'll give you the best service at no 
extra cost. Solid bronze fittings, de- 
signed for style and strength . . . pro- 
pellers of either monel or bronze to 








Cpeehien ee drive your boat with more miles per 
efficient propeller size for your gallon. Specify Columbian when you 
boat. Available in Bronze or f; 3 . 

Monel. it out this spring. 


Specified by the U. S. Navy, Coast Guard,: 
U. S. engineers and the leading boat builders 
are these well made Columbian products. 


Write for the Columbian Booklet 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Assn. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. |., N. Y. 
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ALDEN 
COASTWISE 
CRUISER 


1938 MODEL 
36 5” = 26° x 9° 9” x 5’ 3” 


Price $5350 


Tried, tested, proven, this smart 
ingle-handed cutter is an excellent 
blend of all the qualities that could 
be desired in an auxiliary of this 
size. Graceful ends, good beam, in- 
board rig, no runners. Able — yes. ° 
And fine stability. Mahogany plank- | 
ma Ruggedly built, nicely finished;*" 
y equipped. 
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Remarkable accommodations, with double stateroom, two berths in main cabin, 
fine toilet room and galley. Separate engine compartment. Ratsey sails. Wide 
floor space, 6 feet headroom, fall length clothes aay Alden Special Model 
Gray 4-22 Motor, direct drive, powerful and efficient. Rating, 1938 C. C. A. 


Rule, 23. 1. 
Get full particulars from 
JOHN G. ALDEN 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Office: 220 Broadway, New York City 








RITCHIE DIALINE COMPASS 


‘POOMEROORE EE SVB AONE ELSIE LES 





Here are three reasons why you should investigate the Ritchie 
Dialine Compass: 
1. Relieves Eye Strain 
2. Steady in a Seaway 

3. Radium Illuminated Dial and Lines 
THE RITCHIE DIALINE Compass has no card. A compass dial, graduated 
in points and degrees, is mounted on a rotatable verge ring which carries 
two parallel wires placed in the north-south direction. The verge ring is rotated 
to the desired course. Helmsman steers his course keeping the Dial-Lines 
parallel to the two magnetic lines. Easier to read, the Dialine Compass assures 


accurate helmsmanship for novice or expert. Inquire for leaflet giving price and 
specifications. Your new boat should be Ritchie equipped! 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
112 Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass., U. S. A. 





old paint off. As most paint re- 
movers are strongly alkaline, go 
over the wood with a mild acid, 
such as vinegar, to neutralize the 
alkali, or wash with benzine or 
alcohol. Better consult the direc- 
tions on the can. When dry, scrape 
with a flat steel scraper to remove 
the last trace of paint and get the 
surface fair and smooth. Plane any 
high seams or uneven places if 
necessary, then sandpaper well, 
first across the grain with No. 1/4, 
finishing with the grain with No. 1. 
As such a job will require three 
coats of paint, puttying should not 
be done until after the priming 
coat is dry. 

If the old paint is too thick for 
paint remover, it will be necessary 
to burn it off with a torch. This 
requires considerable skill, and the 
technique is hard to describe as 
circumstances vary greatly. With 
the torch in one hand and a scraper 
in the other, play the flame on the 
paint and, when it softens, quickly 
scrape it off. Heat only a smail 
space at a time, moving the torch 
constantly and being careful not to 
scorch the wood. Just how to move 
the torch and how long to apply it 
depends entirely on conditions. 
When skill is acquired, it is possible 
to let the scraper follow directly 
behind the flame in strokes a foot 
or more long. Scraping and sand- 
papering is then done as previously 
described. . 

Remover is generally used to take 
paint off canvas but it is possible to 
use the torch if extreme care is 
taken. To take off varnish, use 
remover only, as even a small 
scorch will ruin the work. Scraping 
and sandpapering is done in the 
same way except that for bright 
varnish finish, sandpapering should 
be done only with the grain of the 
wood and with paper not coarser 
than No. % or No. 0. Even fine 
sandpaper, used on bare wood 
across the grain, will leave scratches 
impossible to hide with varnish. 
Fine sandpaper can be used in any 
direction over varnish. Be careful 
when sandpapering that the cor- 
ners of mouldings, etc., are not 
harmed. In fact, do not let the 
sandpaper touch them. 

It is important that all surfaces 
to be painted or varnished are per- 
fectly dry and well dusted. Dusting 
is particularly important when var- 
nishing. The smallest partiele of 
dust will be rolled under the brush 
and gather varnish, like a snowball, 
until it looks like a mountain. It 
is a good plan to have a dust-free 
rag, a brush, or even 
the hand slightly mois- 





YACHTING 


perience and practice but a fey 
hints may be of help. 

First, the brush must be good, of 
proper size, and the paint of the 
right consistency, so that it flows 
and flattens out well. Then size up 
the entire space to be covered and 
mentally plan the best sequenee of 
individual sections so that the edge 
of each preceding section is covered 
as soon as possible, to avoid maki 
the paint unduly thick at this point 
and showing laps. If the area js 
large and the paint quick drying or 
hard to brush out, two or more 
hands may be needed to do a good 
job. 

Work the brush into the paint, 
then dip the tip moderately and tap 
one side once against the pot above 
the paint to remove the surplus, It 
is messy to wipe it on the edge as 
many persons do. Put the paint on 
quickly and evenly with the grain 
of the wood, on a space of con. 
venient size, then distribute it with 
fairly heavy strokes across the 
grain and finally lay it off, again 
with the grain. Putting the paint 
on and spreading it may be done 
with quick and rather haphasard 
strokes, the object being to Cover 
the surface completely and spread 
the paint evenly, but the last laying 
off should be done with long, 
straight and comparatively light 
strokes, allowing the brush to leave 
the work gradually at the lap. For 
a right handed man, it is best to 
start at the right hand end of the 
space to be covered and the finish- 
ing strokes to be made from left to 
right, ending on the paint of the 
previous section. 

When a quick drying, stiff 
brushing type of paint is used, suf- 
ficient time cannot be taken to 
brush out as elaborately as de- 
scribed above, in which case each 
brushful must be spread quickly 
and laid off at once with the fewest 
number of strokes. 

For painting along the water line, 
adjoining structure or similar places, 
do not make the mistake of s0 
many amateurs and use a small 
brush. The regular large brush used 
for the body work does it better 
and more easily. 

Outside varnish and enamel work 
is finished after the final coat is 00, 
but for first class inside finish, the 
last coat, which must be perfeét, 8 
rubbed to an egg shell gloss with 
pumice stone and oil. A felt pad is 
good to rub with and a brush wil 
help a lot in the corners. The fine 
ness of the pumiee stone will deter- 
mine the degree of gloss. : 

All paint and varnish 
—= should be lightly san¢- 





tened with varnish, 
and pass it over the 
work immediately be- 
fore applying the var- 
nish. 

The technique of 
handling a brush to 
spread paint well can be 
acquired only by ex- 





papered between coats 
to insure having 4 
smooth, finished sul- 
face when the jobiscom” 
pleted. And, above all, 
use marine paints of re 
ognized brands, not just 
any paint that the 
dealer may hand out. 
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Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBB«SON 


Managers of 
the Federal Insurance Company and 
Associated Companies 


go Joun St., New York, N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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ne- Modern ACCURACY and DEPENDABILITY — two characteristics on j 
ter- which the RELIANCE TACHOMETER makes no compromise, for 
Reliance built its reputation as the Nation’s most Accurate most ‘5 
sish S C awort. hy Dependable instrument of its kind on these very points. “3 
nd- On fine Yachts and Cruisers, municipal fireboats, or government 
yats F a S. 2 sub-chasers — in fact wherever Diesel, Gas or Oil Engine Perform- 
=) ance must be Accurately recorded and controlled, there you will find 
jur- ? ; Reliance rendering Dependable Service — year after year. 
al PLUS — Homelike Accommodations If it’s efficiency you want — Install Reliance. 
0 MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY pesecnnal niet ett 
just 2 " 
the Camden, New Jersey BARBOUR STOCKWELL COMPANY 
jut. 7 CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS : 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Catalog |—Incandescent 


Catalog F—Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
249 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send for 


talog A—Arc 























Elastic Canvas Cement—For Ceme 


Elastic Bedding Composition — 
ware, etc. 

Elastic Trowel Cement — For Su 

Canvas Canoes and Hard Racing Finishes, etc. 


Elastic Canvas Preservative — For Waterproofing, Canvas Covers, etc. 


Since 
1889 


H. B. FRED. KUHL 


TOPS THEM ALL/ 


Elastic Seam Composition No. 1 — For DECK SEAMS. 
Elastic Seam Composition No. 2 — For HULL SEAMS. 


Elastic Seam Paint — A Seam Primer. 


Elastic Avio Aer-O-Nautic Liquid Marine Glue. 









nting, Canvas, Linoleum, etc. 
Bedding Moldings, Hard- 
rfacing Wood, Iron, Steel, 


65th St. and 3rd Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Handling Your Galley Range 


(Continued from page 67) 


even when closed, to make any 
danger of coal gas inside the cabin 
remote. Learn to control your stove 
and -you will discover that cooking, 
even over coal in summer, can be 
cool and how much better your 
stove will heat when necessary. 
Properly banked, a small range 
will hold fire overnight and can 
safely be left when away from the 
boat. The larger the firebox, nat- 
urally, the longer it can be left un- 
attended. Coal partially burned 
out during the evening will not 
hold: some time before turning in, 
open the drafts to burn out this old 
coal, then gradually replenish with 
new until the fire box is as full as 
possible. There is a fine point, 
which can be learned only by know- 
ing your particular stove, to which 
the drafts and damper can be closed 
for the night. The fresh coal must be 
ignited or the fire will go dead when 
closed up while, on the other hand, 
if the entire firebox full is too well 
afire the cabin may be uncomforta- 
bly hot for sleeping. So, with the 
coal nicely started, close the damper 
in the pipe almost but not com- 
pletely, open the flue which causes 
the heat to circulate about the oven 


Midshipmen’s Cruise 

























YACHTIN 


and close the ashpit door exce 
a-thin slit. If indications point 
windy night, take off the 
length of stack outside or the a 
draft there will cause the 
burn too brightly. A safe rule 
banking the fire, especially if 
are going to be away from the } 
is to close the stove up too 
rather than not enough; it is b 
to have it go out than to over 
Not that there is any real dang 
your compartment is proper! 
sulated but too hot fires make f 
red hot stove top and the possibi 
of warped lids. 2 
The dry, clean heat and- 
cheery charm of a semi-ope 
even aside from the advanta 
having an oven and the enti 
of the stove to cook on, far 
weigh the disadvantages of d 
a too hot cabin in warm wea 
Many of us carry a range 
much excess ballast durin 
couple of hot midsummer moi 
for the pleasure we get out of 
the spring and fall. And I 
that others always find some 
to row over and drop below o 
evenings then, when its 
warmth is most welcome. 





(Continued from page 53) 


The day of the first race is at 
hand. Officials and spectators board 
the starting ship. A retired chief 
petty officer points out the course. 
Even the German admiral listens 
with respect, and well he may, for 
this weather beaten sailorman was 
Hipper’s chief signalman at Jutland. 
He was on the Seydlitz’s blood- 
stained bridge, when shell splashes 
hid her from friend and foe during 
the ‘death ride”’ of the German 
battle cruisers. 

The six Star boats are under sail 
now. One minute to go for the start. 
Thirty seconds, ten seconds, five, 
the gun! They crowd over the start- 
ing line, closely. mungitd, heeled 
down to a whitecap breeze. A.Ger- 
man midshipman skilfully works his 
boat into the lead. The race stretches 
out for the weather mark, Arkansas 
still second, New York third. They 
tack while the Germans hold their 
course. Again they tack. Too late. 
The Germans have found a favoring 
slant of wind under the shore, have 
played it for all it would give. They 
cross our bows. 

“You sail well,’ remarks the 
German admiral. “But our boys 
know these waters. Watch. How is 
it in English, a jibe around the 
buoy?” 

The leading boat goes around, her 
tiller hard up, her mainsail flat. 
Well done. The second German 


boat follows in her wake. Her main- 
sail lifts high to the jibe, then falls. 
Dismasted! 

“‘Backstay stuck, sir,’’ I say, try- 
ing to appear sympathetic. “Per- 
haps your team will win yet.” 

Salt-soaked midshipmen board 
the starting ship. The first race has 
finished. Germany has won despite 
her dismasted boat. 

The three races are over. The 
German midshipman team _ has 
won, but only by a narrow margin. 
The yachts are at their moorings, at 
rest from windy sailing. The late 
northern sunset floods into the gar- 
dens of the Naval Headquarters. 
Cups are presented to the victors. | 


_ We-salute, break ranks, and walk 
through the gardens toward the 
" officers’ club. The harbor lights 


twinkle from the many yachts rid- 
ing to their buoys. Beyond, in the 
outer harbor, looms the gray bulkol 
the German battleship Graf Von 
Spee. 

Three weeks under way followed 
our visit to Kiel. Then, at dawn, the 
mountains of Madeira towered blue 
against the horizon. For two days 
the midshipmen basked on sunny 
beaches, bought laces for mothers 
and sweethearts in island bazaals, 
or climbed the cobbled -mountal! 
tracks in curious gilded ox-carls 
Then, ‘anchor’s aweigh.” 
Training Detachment headed back 
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STANDARD FOR ALL 
GIBBS POWER SEA SKIFFS 


Few craft must “take it” as much as “knock- 
about” boats. That's a big reason why Gibbs 
Gas Engine Co., Jacksonville, Fla. paint their 
popular little power sea skiffs with S-W Pleas- 
ure Craft Finishes. 

Tougher, smoother, these modern, synthetic 
marine finishes thrive on hard knocks .. . 
laugh at the weather. Salt air and spray, har- 
bor and marsh gases do not disintegrate or 
discolor them. They are your best insurance 
for months of beauty and protection under the 


stiffest of active boating conditions. 

Make it Pleasure Craft Finishes this Spring 
painting-up time. You'll find your painting job 
easier, your boat in the water sooner and your 
satisfaction greater, longer lasting. 


FREE. The illustrated 52-page manual, 
‘“‘Your Boat, Its Painting and Care,’’ will 
give you all the facts. Write for it to The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
all principal cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PLEASURE CRAFT 





FINISHES 
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John T. Rowland 
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Home comforts afloat! The Electric Seaclo is simple, 
trouble-free, quiet! House-toilet flushing action. Com- 
pact, but not “small.” And it’s only $76.50, complete. 
The popular Hand-pump Type Seaclos are available, 
too—with several new added improvements. Then, there’s 
the new Electric Water System (pump type) 
with automatic faucet control, which supplies 
running water to galley or lavatory as con- 
b veniently as at home. Write for free descrip- 
' tive circular. 
The new W-C 1938 Catalog contains all kinds of new 
gadgets. It features a large line of modern Sail Boat 
Fittings! Your copy will be sent immediately on receipt 
of 25¢ to cover handling expenses. And be sure to ask 
your dealer for W-C “Dependable” Marine Hardware. 


Wircox. CrirrenDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 















































DISTINCTIVE CYCLONE 
WHISTLE FOR YACHTSMEN 


Do you EVER have occasion to use a 
distinctively penetrating whistle? Do you 
ever use shoreboat or club launch service? If you are in need of some 
such device for signaling service or calling out orders above the roar 
of the wind and the confusion of other boat whistles in the harbor, the 
Leedy Cyclone Whistle is the answer. Responds at the slightest breath. 
Precision made and substantially constructed. Heavily nickel plated. 
Sent complete, postpaid, for only $2. 


Lecedy Mfg. Co, Inc. 






No. 7785 








2104 LEEDY BUILDING 
ELKHART, INDIANA 











Photo copyright M. Rosenfeld. 
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north again, bound for its last Euro- 
pean port, Tor Bay, on the south 
coast of England. 

Some ten miles west of Tor Bay, 
the River Dart flows into the Eng- 
lish Channel, past the gray ram- 
parts of its medieval entrance cas- 
tles. Before the War, the visitor to 
Dartmouth would have passed 
close aboard an old high-sided sail- 
ing ship, H.M.S. Britannia, veteran 


of Nelson’s wars. At her ports there . 


would have appeared the wondering 
faces of small boys, children of ten 
or twelve, all studying to be officers 
in His Majesty’s Navy. Years ago 
the Britannia left the quiet waters 
of the Dart. In her place the red 
brick halls of Dartmouth Naval 
College now crown the heights 
above the river. Here as naval 
cadets come the little boys who will 
command the British fleets of the 
future. 

“What do you teach them here?”’ 
I asked, astonished at the tender 
years of the children who stood 
smartly at attention as we walked 
down the corridors. 

“We teach them manners,’’ re- 
plied our host, the naval commander 
of Dartmouth College. “We teach 
them English, of course, and 
French, yes, and a little navigation. 
We go in a bit for the things they 
have in the public schools, history 
and science and all that. We try to 


make them feel they’re part of the - 


navy. Tradition, you know. We 
live with them here. We sleep in the 
dormitories. We know our boys, 
all about them.”’ 

Tradition before navigation, be- 
fore seamanship even; here was yet 
another theory of education. Dart- 
mouth stands first of all for the pre- 
cepts of the English officer class. 

“They'll go to sea as midshipmen 
at seventeen,” the commander ex- 
plained. ‘‘They’ll be joined then by 
the boys we take from the public 
schools. 

“They'll learn their seamanship 
at sea. Gunnery comes later. Then a 
brush up at Greenwich Naval Col- 
lege and they’ll be pukka subs. 
We’ve technical courses for the spe- 
cialists,”’ he added. “Torpedoes and 
navigation and all that. I’m a ‘Salt 
Horse’ myself. Never went in for a 
specialty, just command at sea, you 
know.” 

‘And your engineers?”’ I asked. 

“They’ve their own college. En- 
ter later, about the age of your 
chaps. Learn to be naval officers at 
sea. It’s not too late even then.” 

We were shown into the ward- 
room for tea. From 
the courtyard came 


the laughter of r AX 


schoolboys at play. 


Below, the River nd | 2 


Dart sparkled blue 
between its banks. 
We had found, not 
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the naval academy we expected, a 
man’s college like our own, but an 
English boys’ school on an English 
river leading down to the sea. Be. 
yond the river’s mouth lie the 
troubled waters of a restless 
modern world, waters that may 
either link or sever the empire 
England’s admirals have bought 
with their blood. 

The spray curled white under the 
forefoot of the ship’s whaler as we 
sailed down the river. Astern g 
group of little boys in naval uniform 
stood at salute. The Stars and 
Stripes whipped out from the leach 
of the mizzen as we hauled our wind 
for Tor Bay. 

+ se * 

For a moment no one spoke, 

‘What did you think of it all?”] 
asked one of our midshipmen crew, 

He shifted his six-foot bulk to 
windward. 

“Sort of young to be at the Naval 
Academy, sir,”’ he replied, smiling, 
“Why I was in grammar school 
when I was that age. Didn’t even 
know we had a navy. 

“They think a lot of the past, 
sir,” he went on seriously. “‘But we 
don’t need all that history. We're 
working for the future, don’t you 
think, sir?” 

“Perhaps,” I replied. ‘But you 
know that there’s more to winninga 
war than just shooting. We need our 
own tradition to back our guns. 
We’ve our history, too.’’ 

The tall midshipman was frankly 
unimpressed. Nor could I in my 
heart doubt his supreme confidence, 
the confidence of American youth 
with eager eyes fixed only on the 
future. 

The battleships of the Training 
Detachment are at anchor again off 
Annapolis. We watch the last boat 
load of midshipmen as it leaves the 
gangway. The cruise is over. Below 
decks, the ship is strangely empty. 
At lunch, officers seem moody and 
silent. For a few months it was 
given to us to reach out and touch 
again our own youth. And now our 
accustomed tasks seem for the mo- 
ment heavy and distasteful. 

We shall meet these midshipmen 
as young officers, but there will then 
be between us the impassable bar- 
rier of rank. We shall never in the 
future know them as pupils who 
learned from us while we also 
learned from them. 


The opinions and assertions ¢con- 
tained in this article are the privale 
ones of the author and should not be 
construed as 0, 

or as reflecting the 
views of the Navy 
Department or the 


“4 =a Naval Service a 


i of | large. 
os (Signed) 
l M. F. TauBot. 
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g, Pahlo,” owned by Henry Clay Miner, Fort Pierce, Florida. Launched February 1938, now in Florida waters 
al Ke The “ANNAPOLIS 54" embraces all the features of the finest custom construction embodied in a kd 
1 standardized hull design. Offering a number of individualized cabin accommodation plans and interior 
finishes created for the exacting owner. Twin-screw, Diesel or gasoline motive power optional. 
t, “ANNAPOLIS 54” specifications include these custom features: Double planked hull, Everdur bronze 
ve s screw fastenings, teak cockpit and side decks, Honduras mahogany deckhouse and trim, complete engine ie 
re sound-proofing. Complete plans and specifications furnished. 
yu 
Demonstration by appointment. Other designs 43, 47, 65 and 70 feet. 
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$s ° ° ° ° 
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Golden Sye 


Winner, Class B, Gibson 
Island Race, 1937. 

Avanti, winner of Class A, 
also used our sails. 
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SAVE 


Dishwashing and 
Laundry with this 
attractive Paper- 
ware made to 
order, with your 
Flags in full color 





Without printing 
Immediate delivery 


1014” plate... 
$12.50 for 250 

12 oz.cup... 
$10.00 for 250 





Varnished surface of 1034-inch plates makes them grease-proof and ideal for hot foods. 
6-, 8- and 12-0z. waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks. Towels are very absorbent, 
leave no lint. Napkins, dinner and cocktail size. 


Mail Orders 


F) 
Price list B R E N NI G's OW N, | nc. Receive Prompt 
on Request ___ 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York Attention 
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\ The ‘“‘Comet’’, 16’ racing sailboat, was designed by C. Lown- 
bok des Johnson and is sponsored by C.C.Y.R.A. It is a fast, 
easy-handling boat and well deserves the widespread 
popularity it has gained. The Dunphy Comet... like 
the Snipe, National and Seagull .. . adheres strictly 
to official class specifications. 

NEW “POWER DINK’’ 

with air-cooled, 4-cycle marine engine 
A safe, seaworthy, low priced craft for dinghy 
service, fishing and family boating. 1 to 12 m.p.h. 
Write for new 1938 catalog. Dealers write for 
franchise particulars. 

DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
523 High St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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New Motor Boat Laws 


(Continued from page 64) 


warrant and prove the truth of the 
charge, unless a federal officer wit- 
nesses the act, safeguards against 
unwarranted and border line com- 
plaints. This provision should be 
given general approval. 

In respect to penalties, the bills 
provide still another improvement. 
Under existing laws, a boat auto- 
matically becomes liable for a pen- 
alty of $100 for each violation. 
Thus, a 22-foot power boat found 
under way between sunset and sun- 
rise, say, without the required 
equipment on board, becomes lia- 
ble to penalties totaling $400. A 
larger power boat, under similar 
circumstances, would be liable to a 
total fine of $600, the added amount 
being levied for the absence of the 
required fog horn and bell. In prac- 
tice, however, these penalties are 
mitigated to nominal sums or 
remitted. 

Under the new legislation, a 
power boat operated in violation of 
the equipment requirements will be 
liable to a total fine not exceeding 
$200, unless the boat at the time of 
the offense is being used to carry 
passengers for hire. In such event, 
the maximum penalty is set at $500, 
if the charge includes an offense 
against either the life-saving device 
or fire extinguisher requirements. 
As heretofore, the power of mitigat- 
ing or remitting fines will be limited 
solely to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, except that the bills give him 
no right to remit or mitigate any 
penalty imposed on operators con- 
victed of reckless operation. 

In the matter of power boats used 
to carry passengers for hire, the 
bills include other extra, but wholly 
reasonable, provisions. One is that 
the person in charge of the craft, if 
the latter is less than 15 gross tons, 
must be a licensed master or li- 
censed engineer, or a certificated 
navigator or certificated engineer. 
If the boat is fifteen tons or over, 
both a licensed or certificated navi- 
gator and a licensed or certificated 
engineer must be on duty. The 
necessary certificates (which on 
power boats of less than 200 gross 
tons take the place of the licenses, 
which are harder to get) will be 
issued by the local boards of inspec- 
tors, replacing the present passen- 
ger-calrying operator license. The 
examinations for the certificates 
may be either written or oral, and 
rto alien and no person less than 19 
years of age will be eligible. The 
certificate will be valid for five years 
and renewable for a similar period, 
unless revoked or suspended for 
cause. 

On the few power boats used to 
carry passengers for hire, in addi- 
tion to one prescribed type of life 
preserver for each person, such 
other life-saving equipment may be 
prescribed as the Board of Super- 


vising Inspectors may rule neces. 
sary. This means that such craft, if 
large and likely to transport many 
paying passengers, may be required 
to carry a life raft or perhaps 4 
small boat in tow. But, in my opin. 
ion, a power boat catering to paying 
passengers should be expected to 
offer facilities neither required nor 
necessary on craft devoted exely- 
sively to private pleasure use. 

On all power boats built subge- 
quent to the passage of the new legis. 
lation, the carburetor of every en. 
gine will have to be equipped with 
an efficient flame arrester, backfire 
trap or such other similar device as 
may be prescribed. Every power 
boat whose construction likewise js 
begun subsequent to the passage of 
the legislation, except open boats, 
must be provided with such means 
as may be prescribed for ventilating 
the bilges of the engine and fue 
tank compartments properly and 
efficiently, so as to remove any ex- 
plosive or inflammable gases. 

These two provisions, of course, 
are the concern of the boatbuilders, 
Some manufacturers are already 
meeting these proposed require 
ments. The only important point 
involved is whether the enforcement 
authorities, manufacturers and un- 
derwriters will agree as to what 
constitutes “‘efficient’’ equipment. 

Though the proposed bills are 
much better adapted to the needs of 
power boat owners than are the 
present requirements, there are sev- 
eral points which ought to be clari- 
fied or written into the proposed 
laws. 

There is, for example, the ques 
tion of terminology in the section of 
the bills which would rule that no 
power boat of less than 200 gross 
tons could be operated on navigable 
waters without having on board a 
navigator and an engineer duly cet 
tificated by the local board of in- 
spectors. The only salvation for 
pleasure craft under this clause is 4 
provision that exempts power boats 
“used exclusively for pleasure.” 
From the owner’s viewpoint, two 
things are wrong here. 

First, the phrase, “used exelu- 
sively for pleasure,” is the only 
thing that saves power boat ownels 
from having to comply with thiste 
quirement. There is always the risk 
that the phrase might be lost 
stricken out and a requirement 
thereby enacted into law that liter- 
ally would sound the death knell o 
the sport. The second weakness 3 
that this feature of the bills leave 
in an ambiguous position the owne 
who uses his craft, say, to tra 
household or other freight. His boat 
cannot be said to be “used excl 
sively for pleasure,” even thoug! 


the owner receives no remuneratioa ” 


for such use. The solution, howev@ 
is not difficult — wherever the 
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ng HE girls you’d like to date up 
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lu- manly face in a bigger way if you i 
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BENDIX 


Vacuum and Hydraulic 
GEAR AND THROTTLE CONTROLS 


TO FIFTY SOUTH 


By WARWICK M. TOMPKINS 


This story of the famous Horn passage, 
with its headwinds of gale and hurricane 


force, tremendous seas and ominous 
calms, is unique in modern maritime 
literature. How Wander Bird, the only 
sailing yacht afloat to sail west around 
the Horn, covered 2300 miles to make 
good 1000 is told with forthright honesty 
and fine gusto by a capable sailor. Over 
100 magnificent photographs, many charts 
and drawings illustrate the book. An 
Appendix of great value to yachtsmen 
sets down the findings of years of deep 
water sailing experiences. $3.00 





GIANT FISHES, WHALES 


AND DOLPHINS 


By J.R. NORMAN and F.C. FRASER 


A book that gives nature lovers and sportsmen all the facts 
‘bout giant creatures of the deep. Illustrated with 8 color 
plates and more than 100 drawings. 
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The Bendix Vacuum Power 
Reverse Gear Shifter. 


MANUAL 
CONTROL 
SWITCH 


The switch, illus- 
trated, is placed in 
the linkage and con- 
trols the vacuum 
power unit (above) 
which operates the 
reverse gear lever. 
Mechanical linkage 
remains intact. 
Clutches may be 
operated manually. 








VEN in a second-hand knockabout 
automobile, you wouldn't put up with 
the kind of controls that grace (?) the 
average power boat today! And thanks to 
Bendix you don’t have to sway away on a 
four-foot steam shovel lever any longer, to 
move your boat's reverse gear! Nor fight a 
lot of jangling, jamming wires, chains, 
rods and bell cranks to feed a little gas! 
Bendix has translated modern motor 
car convenience into yacht controls that 
are smart, salty, thoroughly sea-going. 
Gasoline or Diesel throttles, spark con- 
trols, fuel shut-offs, are hydraulically con- 
trolled (far easier to install, by the way!). 
Heaviest reverse gears shift at a finger-tip 
flick of a 4-inch lever, with Bendix vac- 
uum-electric gearshift. No engine power 
consumed. 


Have your yard or your architect get 
you the data—or write, yourself, to— 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Marine Division— (Subsidiary of Benaix Aviation Corporation) 


449 Bendix Drive 


South Bend, Indiana 





























LUDERSHIPS 


The Last Word 






[MERCURY IV Arthur E. Pew, Jr., Owner] 
MOTOR SAILERS 


A most comprehensive type of yacht, combining sailing 
ability, comfort, appearance, and ares cruising radius. 
40 to 125 feet in length; wood or steel. 


YACHT TENDERS 


Our sensational 16-footers available for —- delivery 
. - - Better than 22 miles speed — probably the safest and 
dryest tenders built. 


POWER YACHTS 


All types, 30 feet and upward; distinctive designs and 
surprisingly attractive prices. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders 
STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4-3137 


























COMFORTABLE SEAWORTHY 


YACHT CHAIRS 


@ Ideal for cabin, deck, 
cockpit or bridge. Com- 
fortable. Convenient. Built 
of selected air-dried hard- 
wood and solid brass fit- 
tings. Fold compactly for 
easy stowage. Write for 
catalog of yacht, clubhouse 
and lawn furniture. 



















GOLD MEDAL FOLDING 
35Y — Mahoganitone fin- FURNITURE CO. 

ish. Brass fittings. Khaki . x 
cover. Rubber cushioned 1713 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


feet. ; 
4 reper an gee « ma Mahoganitone finish. Cad- 

with chromium pla mium plated fittings. Rub- 
brass fittings and blue can- G OLD M E vyNG ber cushioned feet. 


vas Cover. 


Pilot Seat 
No. 138 





Folding Furniture 




















Tellise the wind . fy DAY and NIGHT ! 


Electric W i Ra D VA Be E 






ANEMOMETER—— 


The reliable low priced Stewart 
anemometer measures wind ve- 
locity accurately . . . four-cup 

















poses goon wel en " nently balanced... oilless 
ed wea ‘oof co . : 
tion, seme $15.00 bearings. 

SEND FOR DIAL INDICATOR 


NEW CATALOG TODAY 


5] 5.00 


Indicates wind direction day or 
hight, aboard or ashore, from a 
lighted compass dial conveniently 
located inside. A scientific, de- 
pendable, all brass vane, perma- 


White opal glass dial, black compass silhou- 
ette, wood cabinet. Price......... $7.50 


M. C. STEWART, Manufacturer 434 Mass. Ave., Arlington, Mass. 




















provide requirements from the ful- 
fillment of which power boats “used 
exclusively for pleasure’ are ex- 
empt, the proposed legislation 
should be changed to apply directly 
where intended, namely, to “power 
boats used to carry freight or pass- 
engers for hire.” 

It is my conviction, too, that the 
cause of power boating would be 
helped in the long run, if a clause 
were inserted in the proposed bills 
specifying that in the event a miti- 
gated penalty is not paid within the 
30 days allowed, the craft’s certifi- 
cate of number award or document 
may be suspended pending payment 
of the fine. At present and under the 
proposed legislation, boats may be 
seized and proceeded against by 
way of libel in the United States 
court. 

Along with recommending the 
above changes in the bills, the 
writer would call attention to the 
provision that authorizes the Board 
of Supervising Inspectors to estab- 
lish “all necessary regulations” to 
carry out the proposed laws, which 
regulations would have the power of 
laws. This means continuation of 
the Board’s present authority. In 
recent years the Board has made 
new “interpretations” of the exist- 
ing power boat laws from time to 
time and given them the force of 
law. An example is the relatively 
recent change whereby power boats 
are required to carry a separate life- 
saving device for each person on 
board, instead of merely sufficient 
devices to accommodate all persons, 
as was the case previously. 

As a group, the supervising in- 
spectors are “‘big ship” men, whose 
primary concern is not with the 
needs of small pleasure craft. Before 
they issue “regulations” calculated 
to assist in the enforcement of the 
new laws, they ought to be made 
cognizant of the boat owners’ posi- 
tion in respect to several points. 

For one thing, the question of fire 
extinguishers should be considered. 
Under the proposed legislation, 
every power boat will be required to 
be “provided with such number, 
size and type of fire extinguishers 
capable of promptly and effectually 
extinguishing burning gasoline as 
may be prescribed by theregulations 
of the Board of Supervising Inspec- 
tors with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and so placed as 
to be readily accessible.” 

Undoubtedly, a single one-quart 
size extinguisher will be found ac- 
ceptable for use on Class A (less 
than 16 feet in length) craft. But 
what will constitute adequate fire 
protection on the larger power 
boats? One suggestion has been that 
one extinguisher be required on 
Class One power boats, two extin- 


guishers on Class Two boats, and 


three on Class Three boats. Such an 
arrangement would be preferable to 
the present prescription of a single 
extinguisher, regardless of the length 
or type of boat. But it would not 


solve the problem as well 
might. 

My recommendation is based ¢ 
the fact that every power boat j 
quired to have on board either 
document or her certificate of r 
ber award, and that sooner or 
every craft is hailed for insp 
purposes by one of the six i 
tion vessels maintained by 
Bureau of Navigation. The sug 
tion is that until a boat is boa 
and inspected by one of the ins 
tion vessels, her owner should 
penalized for failure to have 
board more than a single app 
type of extinguisher. On the ¢ 
sion of the craft’s first inspe 
following the enactment into 
of the proposed requirement, 
boarding officer would stamp on 
craft’s certificate of number a 
or document a statement some 


like this: Power boat numbered or 


documented such-and-such has been 


boarded and inspected on such-and- 


such a date by the undersigned 
United States officer and statement 
of fire extinguisher requirements 
issued. On an accompanying printed 
form, on which attention would be 
called to the fact that the card must 
be kept on board along with the 
number award or document, the 
prescribed requirements would be 
stated something like this: Power 
boat numbered or documented such- 


and-such is hereby ordered by the — 


undersigned inspector of the Bureau 
of Navigation to carry so many fire 
extinguishers of such-and-such ¢a- 
pacity and distributed about the 
boat in the following places. 

Such an arrangement could be 
easily put into practice, would make 
it possible for the fire extinguisher 
requirements to be based on the in- 
dividual needs of craft, and involve 
only the small cost of furnishing the 
inspection vessels with stamps and 
ink pads and a supply of printed 
forms. 

Another procedure that ought to 
be rectified is that of referring viola- 
tions against the fire-extinguisher 
law to the United States District 
Attorney, while all other violations 
are disposed of by the Secretary of 
Commerce. As a result, correspond- 
ence for both enforcement author- 
ties and owners is often doubled. In 
addition, there is always the likeli 
hood that an owner charged, say; 
with operating his boat with neither 
a whistle nor extinguisher a 
may be required to pay two separate 
pertalties. But an owner charged, 
say, with operating without a whis 
tle and sufficient life-saving devices 
will ordinarily incur but a si 
penalty, since the two charges ale 
disposed of at the same time by the 
Secretary of Commerce. Moreovel, 
in practice, the district attorneys 
view violations of the federal fie 
extinguisher requirement with valy- 
ing degrees of severity, with the 
result that owners do not have fit 
extinguisher violation cases 
posed of in a uniform manne. 
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and Durability! 


font Fe ING yachtsmen—men who know 


and demand the very best—set the stand- 
ard for Pittsburgh’s complete line of custom- 
made Marine Finishes. And in resistance to 
corroding salt spray, the shock of heavy seas, 
pitiless exposureto burning sun, and discolor- 
ing harbor gases—these quality finishes have 
surpassed every expectation. Never before 
have marine paints of such exceptional beauty 


Trained technicians—experts with an 80- 
year-old tradition of paint craftsman- 
ship behind them—produce these Pittsburgh 
Marine Paints custom-made for the job. And 
exhaustive testing—in the laboratory and on 
the water—guarantee their uniform high 
quality. Get colors “anchored in” for per- 
manence. Get paints that “hold up” through 
any weather—better, longer! Specify Pitts- 


and durability been available! burgh for your boat this year! 


1 PITTSBURGH GS PAINTS fa | 


Copr. 1938 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co, 


MARINE FINISHES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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hie ated Air Horns * Yachtsman’s Log Book 
vices by C. F. Chapman * Ford-Willis 
ngle Navigation instruments * Ma- # 
; are Tne Monotile for galley  & 
7 the bathroom + Willis Non-electric ‘ ‘ 
over, water pressure system * Willis 
neys Estimating and cost record 
| fire sheets for Boat Builders and : 
ar R epairmen, Ringrose Inflammable Vapor Detector 
, the 
sms come UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
nnet. C ers St. (Est. 1888) New York, N. Y. 435 Nebraska Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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And ‘Now! Look at tHE “Bon ‘Voyager 


A reallyable One- 
Design Cruising Auxil- 
iary, built to ‘take it’’ 
offshore, yet fast enough 
to race. 












$3 285.00 


afloat, Philadelphia or 
New York, completely 
rigged and equipped. 








Experimental boat is 


: : NO EXTRAS REQUIRED! 
available for inspection. 


27’ 0” x 23’ 6” x 8’ 10” x 4’ 4” 
Total Sail Area, 445 square feet. Displacement 11,500 pounds 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


Double stateroom forward. Complete galley, enclosed toilet room 
and hanging locker amidships. Main cabin aft sleeps two. 


The yachts are being built in groups of three. 
Full particulars on request. 


EDGAR C. VAN DYKE, JR. 


Naval Architect 
1110-11 LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











h-ercicenemainaiiaisl”, 


For permanent installations... or, fitted 
with extension cord and hose, for port- 
able use in bailing skiffs, wasking decks, 
anchor lines, and many other uses. 


Here’s the modern pump for YOUR 
boat. Ask for further details. 


NARRAGANSETT PRODUCTS CORP. 


45 Baker Street Providence, R. I. 














Now you can control Master Searchlights 


| Horizontat Extension Con- 
from the cockpi it: TROL, 26” long, designed for 


attachment to Carpenter Lever-Control Searchlights. A 
positive, trouble-proof swivel arm, enabling you to control 
from the cockpit any lever control Master Light mounted 
on deck. Fitting Master Light No. 105 
or B-8, $9; fitting Master Light No. 108 
or 1000, $11 











FOR 
OPEN 
COCKPIT | 
BOATS 
Write 


us for 
details 





C A R P b N T E R A complete line of searchlights operating from your 


MASTER LIGHTS boat's regular power line or froma battery. Searchlight 


beam ranges up to a mile. 


CARPENTER MFG. CO. , Sidney & Erie Sts., Cambridge, Mass. 























Nothing would be lost, and much 
could be gained in the way of uni- 
form treatment for offenders by re- 
ferring all violations to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

The final point that should be 
taken up with the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors has to do with the 
regulation that provides that no 
equipment need be carried on power 
boats not under way. Craft that are 
tied to a wharf or secured at their 
moorings without persons on board 
should not be required, of course, to 
have the prescribed equipment 
aboard. But power boats that are 
anchored in a fairway or far off- 
shore, with persons on board, should 
have accessible the proper means of 
extinguishing burning gasoline and 
a separate life-saving device for 
each person. 

Power boat owners who are inter- 
ested in the proposed changes would 
do well to obtain from Senator 


YACHTING 


Royal 8. Copeland a copy of Bi} 
No. 3305, or from Representative 
Schuyler Otis Bland a copy of Bill 
No. 8839. The bills will come up for 
committee hearings this spri: 1g, Pos. 
sibly as early as April, which makes 
this the opportune time for p 

ing suggestions. While I believe that 


the suggestions presented in’ “this 


discussion would solve the needs 


satisfactorily, I would be the first to 


welcome and support better recom- 
mendations. 

The stage is set. For the fir 
time, power boat owners haye a 
opportunity to get on the st 
books laws that will impos 
minimum in restrictions and g 
pense, yet wholly meet the te 
quirements of safety. It remais 
only for all who have the intere: 
of the sport at heart to do their 
part that the new laws and regu. 
lations may be sensible and well- 
advised. 







My Wife Wants a New Spinnaker 


(Continued from page 61) 


work up a smouldering rage (note 1). 
Once on board, you assume the role 
of captain; your word is law, you 
snap out orders (note 2). If she asks 
anything about sailing, you consider 
she’s showing the proper spirit and 
give her a lecture on everything 
from a club-footed jib to lee-bowing 
a tide (note 3). You don’t want to 
stop anywhere and waste a fair 
wind, and you never wet the anchor 
if you can help it (note 4). You 
make her sit with folded hands, a 
passenger, or, if you ask her to do 
something and she does it wrong, 
God help her (note 5). You need her 
help to get the mooring and if you 
miss the mooring, you swear on a 
high note—and not at yourself 
(note 6). 

You’ve enjoyed the sail, but to 
her it apparently looks. more like 
this: Note 1, you’re grouchy — 
because of the boat. Note 2, you’re 
getting bossy— because of the 
boat. Note 3, you’re talking to her 
as if she were in a kindergarten — 
again the boat. Note 4, you just sit 
on the boat and go back and forth 
instead of going anywhere and 
having fun — score one more against 
the boat. Note 5, she has to sit and 
do nothing and be bored or, if she 
tries to help, she gets a barrage of 
criticism. And the upshot is that 
she prefers your company on land. 

In trying to make converts one 
must take account of tactics. The 
recommendations I make for deal- 
ing with a wife who likes the moun- 
tains are of such a nature that 
you'll enjoy them yourself. 

You'll belong to a yacht club, of 
course. It’s good for your boat, and 
for you. And it is an ace in any 
man’s hand, because other women 
go there. They wear all kinds of 


outlandish rigs. To your wife, some- 
thing in pink stripes going dow 
the dock is more of a factor in 
sailing than a head tide. 

You’ll watch the weather more. 
No bad squalls to douse your lady 
in, if you can help it. You’ll line up 
the thunderhead on your compass, 
and figure out how to dodge the 
center of the blow, or all of it, which 
can often be done on Long Island 
Sound. And if there’s no way out— 
we’ve done most of our sailing 
without power— you won't be 
caught napping, which isn’t good 
seamanship anyhow. Before it ar- 
rives, you'll have all the reefs you 
need, or be in a clear place to ru 
it out under your jib, or whatever 
you’ve decided. You’ll make your 
preparations calmly in order not to 
dramatize any of the hazards of the 
deep and create alarm and, if you 
can help it, you won’t let yourmate 
know what an unholy mess : a 
can be, caught under full 
close quarters in a severe al 
Mine doesn’t know, though 
were caught in a beauty a coll 
seasons ago when it blew “i 
unhair a dog,’’ as I once heard 
Vermont farmer say, and the pap 
next day had accounts of capsl 
and dismastings, drownings 4 
struck-by-lightnings. Our sails Wer 
snug, and a long anchor line 
out, and we were having a 
tea in the cabin. 

The big thing in convertilg 
wife into a cruising fan, | ™ 
discovered, is to squelch ® 
natural instinct you’ve got. 

You like to stand on the deck 
your boat and feel it’s all yours: 














you’re a bucko skipper. This } "4 


satisfying but all wrong. It ist! 
yours and you're not a 0. 
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For Their Personal Cruises, Boat Builders Use 


CORINCO | 


FLOOR COVERING AND INSULATION q 


The standard 40 ft. Chris-Craft cruiser being built for the per- 
sonal use of Chris-Craft's Vice President, Bernard Smith, will 4 
be completely equipped with Corinco Cork Products. { 

CORINCO CORK TILE 


for floor covering 
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ex- E 
re CORINCO MARINECORK 
4 for engine compartment insulation q 
es F 
eit CORINCO ACOUSTICATOR : 
oa for sound and heat insulation in the cabin, 
ell- deckhouse and cockpit ceilings. 4 

Corinco Cork Tile, with Corinco Waterproof Cement and Corinco for sound and heat insulation in. cabin, deckhouse and cockpit 

Permanent Finish, makes the most attractive, economical, and ceilings. These scientifically prepared insulators of pure cork 

comfortable floor possible, for cockpit, cabins and decks. Fire eliminate noise and vibration through actual absorption, giving 4 

retardant, sound absorbent and absolutely non-skid, even when motor-driven boats the silence of a sailboat. 

wet, it is cool in summer and warm in winter. Will last the life of £ 


the boat itself. Our engineers will be glad to advise you or your shipyard 











For utmost comfort and silence, you should use Corinco Marine- how you can use CORINCO Cork Products to advantage on PA sg am 
me- cork for engine compartment isolation, and Corinco Acousticator your boat. SS 
wn | 
a CORK INSULATION COMPANY, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. “SS 
ny 
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A 24: Feet of 
real boat 


Trim and smart and 
built to exacting stand- 
ards in our own shop she 
combines the advan- 
tages of a fine day sailer 
with surprising comfort 
for cruising. 24 4” x 
20.2" 2 Bo 2 BA". 





Oe 


DUNHAM & STADEL “oe bee 
INC, 
Your happiness .. . 426 Shippan Ave. - 
Ahead ! \\ Stamford, Conn. 





: Prices range from $1,750 
Cruise the open road to undreamed- including sails and 


of pleasure in a new Owens “30” — stainless steel rigging 
the modern deck-cabin design. SS —— but without motor, 
Sleeps 4 or 6 in new comfort and toilet or cruising para- 
privacy. Easily handled in any sea phernalia, to $2,375 
— fast enough to be thrilling — . + complete with engine, 
huskily built for open-water cruis- toilet and full cruising 
ing. Costs, a welcome surprise — equipment, even to the 
lasting value year after year. There’s salt shaker. 

no reason for a larger yacht — no 
excuse for a smaller one. New Cata- 
log 30-C now ready. Send today! 
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Water tank under ‘ § 
: ee A aiceeaeniall 
Cockpit 46” ; of wrattress at 53. a7, (e} 
ae oars et et ee vor * a5 > ceo davies, 
i Cabin floor 16 below 4 ‘4 
Ges tank under 
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OR a beautiful, fast bottom, paint your 
boat with Viking Green... it protects 


and preserves for a full season. 

There. are several other colors and 
types of Viking Anti-Fouling Paints; also 
paints for topsides, decks and spars; enam- 
els and varnishes for every requirement. 
Ask for Viking color card and price list. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


Marine Division: PROVIDENCE, R. | 
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For YOURSELF 
or Your Nautical Friend 


A Subscription for 


YACHTING 


FOR THE POWER BOAT MAN, THE WINDJAMMER, 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


One Year, $4.00 


(Two Years, $7.00; Three Years, $10.00) 
SINGLE COPY PRICE OF 50c EQUALS $6.00 A YEAR 


(Canadian Postage, 50c a Year Additional; Foreign Postage, $1.00 a Year Additional) 
SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS Ses eee se] 


Subscription Department: 
Yacutino, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


There are enclosed $.......... for a one year (], two year (1), 
three year (] subscription to be sent to 
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You’re a husband; the boat belongs 
to you and your wife, and you 
own it because of the good times to 
be had with it. This is a simple idea 
but it doesn’t come naturally and 
it has nothing to do with the tradi- 
tions of the sea. 

It is difficult to put this simple 
idea into practice, and you'll never 
be really good at it, but anything to 
windward is a real gain. Remember 
Ben Gunn in Treasure Island? He 
wasn’t the hero of the book but 
we're not talking about heroes, 
because they can’t get their wives 
to go sailing with them. “Pleasure 
and relaxation,”’ says you, and give 
a pinch. She’s late, or has to shop, 
or talk to some women on the yacht 
club dock, and the confounded tide 
is about to turn. Any man who 
likes sailing knows that sailing is a 
more serious matter than such 
nonsense as pleasure and relaxation, 
but — says you, and give a pinch. 
Strangely enough, you may begin to 
think that pleasure and relaxation 
are the real purpose of your boat. 
I have not yet swung over to 
that idea completely, but now 
and then it comes. It is a startling 
thought. 

It is almost impossible to go out 
for a day’s sail and come back 
without swearing at some point. 
Keep the cussing off the subject of 
your own boat—reserve it for 
winds and tides — and maybe your 
wife will join you. You’ll swear at 
your wife much less if you’re more 
forehanded yourself in matters 
such as slack backstays around a 
mooring, an anchor ready to let go 
at all times, and not asking a 
following wind for a jibe. 

As motor boats have no choice 
but anchoring or running their 
engines, they have an advantage 
for all ’round fun in some ways. 
A sailor can sit in a trance at the 
tiller for hours on end, without 
purpose or destination, riding the 
wind, admiring the way the boat 
sails, perfectly content. A motor 
boat goes somewhere, and stops. 
Here is another place where your 
natural instincts should be over- 
ruled. After a few hours of sailing, 
wet the anchor. It means dropping 
the sails too, and then hoisting 
them and getting up the hook and, 
the larger the boat, the greater the 
reluctance. A wife may feel about 
her living room as you do about 
your boat, but suppose she sat 
there in admiring silence hour after 
hour — how would you like to sit 
there with her? Forget the fair wind 
that isn’t taking you anywhere, 
drop anchor off a beach and go in 
and lie on the sand; stop at a 
different yacht club and have a 
look at its bar, or walk up the main 
street of a new town. It’s hard, at 
first, to do these things because 
you’d rather sail, but soon you'll 
enjoy them — these interludes are 
all things you remember while a 
few miles more of water would 
have left no impression. 





vaca 


(My mate, who has been | 
over my shoulder and wants ty 
know whether any man ever fooled 
any woman, tells me that Tye 
forgotten the most important 
that can be said. A fine thing abou, 
boats, she says, is the excuse they 
give for wearing all kinds of trig 
yachting and beach outfits. Tell the 
men to tell their wives to go buy 
themselves some good looking oy. 
fits for the boat, she says.) 

It was during my program of 
pinching and saying “pleasure an( 
relaxation,’ that my wife pointed 
one day, remarking: “ Pretty yaw,” 

I looked in astonishment. Tt was 
a yawl. 

“How ae know?” 

“Tt has two masts and the 
smaller one is yawl the way back.” 

“What’s a ketch?” 

“Tt has two masts and the smaller 
one ketched on not yawl the way 
back.”’ 

“Schooner?” 

“Our jib is flapping,” she said, 


The jib was flapping, too. T dis E 


covered later that she had bea 
looking at that shelf of books Ihave 
read eight or nine times over. 

I spoke of an advantage of the 
motor boat — the skipper is more 
willing to anchor. I’m not sure but 
that a sail boat has greater advan- 
tages where a woman is concerned, 
once you’ve coaxed her through the 
timidity stage. There are mor 
things she can do, and she likes to 
do them. If you are trying to puzze 
out some new fancy knot or splice, 
ask your wife if she can make any 
sense of the directions. She'll have 
the thing in no time. She’s used 
to crochet instructions and, to your 
surprise and hers, she’ll point out 
that this or that knot is an old 
routine to ladies with needles. let 
her have the edge on you there 
(she’ll have it, anyway) and she 
begins to feel that sailing is nota 
complete mystery. Ask her to spel 
you at the tiller or wheel in clear 
going (not when there’s any ques 
tion of right of way!) and shell 
soon be a helmsman, and like it 
Let the cabin be her domain — 
color of paint, decorations, all of i 
— and she’ll begin to think of it a 
another room in her house. Above 
all, see to it that each trip has some 
objective or passage that is fun for 
her as well as for you, while you'r 
getting her to the point where tht 
sailing itself is fun. 

This sounds like a sermon. lt 
sounds like unselfishness, but don't 


let that bother you. You've got! | 


wife and a boat and they get aloms 
together, which has been the pu 
pose all along. 

My mate has been casting 0m 
hints about a larger boat mor 
cabin space. I’ve been objectiné 
thus far, on the grounds that 0 
boat is all right, that we ean! 
afford another boat and there my 
be some things she’d like done fo 
the house, and . 

Do you get it, sailor? 
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A 41-Foot Seagoing Y acht 
With the Roominess of a Motor Sailer 


If you like the thrill of sailing, plus convenience of motor cruising 
you'll find the CRUSAILER the ideal combination of both. The 
CRUSAILER is a ship of fine sailing lines, exceptional sea- 
ability and real comfort, beautifully built to the highest standards 
of custom craftsmanship. In addition to the main cabin, sleeping 
four, the CRUSAILER has a single stateroom and a private 
double stateroom, — complete overnight cruising accommoda- 
tions for seven without crowding. 


Designed by Sparkman & Stephens 


PRICE 





41’ O.A.; 35/10” W.L.; 113” Beam; 5’ Drarr 
$1 2 5 OO 605 sg. FT. Sam Area. 58 H.P. LycoMING 
a See the CRUSAILER March 28th to May 15th at 


Victor Anderson Dock, City Island, New York 


Write today for illustrated catalog DEMONSTRATION BY APPOINTMENT 
M. M. DAVIS & SON, INc. 
Man CaBIN OF THE CRUSAILER 51 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. SOLOMONS, MARYLAND 















The U. S. Navy, Coast 
Guard, Public Health 
Service, foreign navies and 
57 leading engine builders 
have adopted Joes Reverse and Reduction 
Gears because of these two vital, exclusive 
and patented features: (at left) 


REPOWER 













WITH 
Free: 1938 Vest Pocket 
“Rules of the Road” 100% 

MARINE 

THE SNOW & MOTORS 
PETRELLI 

MFG. CO. SEND FOR THIS BULLETIN TODAY 
21 Fox Street Here’s real power economy for light, open boats, small cruisers, fishing 


boats, launches and auxiliaries up to 32 feet. It’s the Universal Bluejacket 
Twin — the only motor of its kind in the boating world! It’s marine 
designed, with 10.2 Certified Horsepower at 2000 r.p.m. It’s built to go 
to sea — not converted for it! Write today for full information. Ask & 
the new bulletin on the Bluejacket Twin. 


Universal “°‘er, Company 
312 Universal Drive 
Tivi LAE VN UE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
oe, 44 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. 


JOES GEARS 
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Advertisement 


The Roving 


Reporter 


— 






Miami, Fta.— Your roving reporter 


has been struck by one thing in 
particular here in Florida this past 


winter. 


Of the thousands of boats here for 


the winter, a large proportion came 
from such distant points as St. Paul, 


Minnesota, Chicago, Ill. and Detroit 


and Cleveland. It is a. common sight 


to see several boats at a single dock, 


all of which have come South from 


points North of New York. 

Having completed the trip from 
New York by boat, your correspond- 
ent can say with conviction that 
there is nothing to hinder the man 
who wants to enjoy the warmth of a 
Florida winter. From New York, 
the Intra Coastal Waterway is a 
comparatively sheltered “water high- 
way” all the way to Key West, and 
the weather must be bad indeed to 
trouble a cruising boat of modest 
size. 

Some of the old timers will tell you 
that a voyage along the Coast used 
to be an ‘‘experience”’ because of the 





lack of proper service facilities for 
fuel and supplies. Now, however, 
there are good docks and capable, 
friendly fuel dealers with ample 
stocks of gasoline and petroleum sup- 
plies ready to assist the visiting 
yacht owner in any way possible. 

Cruising from Maine to Florida 
as we have done, the yacht owner is 
never more than a few short hours 
sail from a Gulf Marine Dealer. In 
fact, there seems to be one in every 
harbor, large or small, and in many 
harbors there are two or three to pick 
from. They all carry the new Marine 
White Gasoline which yacht owners 
“in the know” are insisting upon. 
We have found that there can be no 
gum and sludge if we use Marine 
White Gasoline and Gulfpride Ma- 
rine Oil, a perfect pair. And if you 
want to save yourself lots of work, 
try some Gulf Brass Polish. It works 
faster than other polishes, and doesn’t 
get all over everything. 


— Yours truly, W. M. 


Advertisement 





The Rebirth of the Ship’s Figurehead 


(Continued from page 56) 


through the War. And that Titan 
of the seas, the Imperator, had at 
her bow the bronze eagle of the 
Fatherland with a 30-foot wing 
spread. It held a lookout who 
scanned the course through port- 
holes in the bird’s breast. 

Interest is being reborn in a 
beautiful old custom. To those to 
whom a ship is a personality, the 
idea of a figurehead is pleasing. No 
longer used to frighten away ene- 
mies or to beg aid from friendly 
gods, the figurehead still has a 
place — that of adding a decora- 
tive and personalizing interest to a 
ship, a something that somehow 
links the modern pleasure craft 
with the spirit and tradition of the 
maritime past. 

One of the few yachtsmen to 
place a commission for a figurehead 
in 1937 was Alfred Stanford, owner 
of the cutter Chickadee. He en- 
gaged Arthur Sherrill, a sculptor 
working in Marshfield, Massachu- 
setts, to design and carve a figure- 
head in teak. And I, having been 
interested in figureheads for many 
years, made several trips to Sher- 
rill’s studio in Marshfield to watch 
the progress of the job. Harry 
Harding, an outstanding amateur 
photographer, accompanied me and 
some of his photographs are repro- 
duced herewith. 

Many people know Marshfield 
as the home of Daniel Webster; 
not so many know it as one of the 
earliest seats of shipbuilding in this 
country. The first ship to carry the 
American flag around the world was 
built in Marshfield. 

I plied Sherrill with questions. 
How had the design been selected? 
Obviously, he told me, a bird as 
tiny as a chickadee would be lost 
on the bow; enlarged, it would look 
more like an eagle. Stanford wanted 
a mermaid, which gave the key to 
the situation, the mermaid could 
hold a chickadee in her hands. A 
serious problem in the design was 
the fact that the bobstay was 
bolted to the stem. The only way 
to get around that was to have a 
figure that would straddle the stay. 
A little research settled that quickly ; 
while the usual mermaid is half 
woman and half fish, the mermaids 
of Scandinavian mythology were 
double finned. Sherrill roughed out 
a crude miniature of the job as he 
saw it. Stanford approved, and the 
job was on. 

But, to my surprise, Sherrill 


“did not start on the carving. In- 


stead, he proceeded to model the 
full sized figure. I asked if the fig- 
urehead carvers of old had done 
this, and why it was necessary for 
him to take that extra step. 

No, he told me, the old-timers 
hadn’t done it, and he did it now 
only as a precautionary measure. 


There is a great deal of difference 
between the undercut clipper bow 


‘and the modern rounded bow. The 


clipper bow was naturally suited 
for figureheads, while on the 
rounded bow it is the sculptor’s 
problem to adapt the figure and 
to make it look as if it belonged 
there. The clipper bow had a 
natural forward thrust but the 
modern figurehead must. impart 
this feeling of thrust to a bow 
which does not naturally have it. 
Furthermore, the old clipper ships 
were designed to carry figureheads. 
In adding a figurehead to a bow 
not designed for one, it is necessary 
to have exactly the right thrust and 
exactly the right proportions and 
close fit, for the form of the bow 
does not permit a base which 
would carry the figure away from 
the boat instead of making it a 
part of the boat. 

It was therefore more practical 
to do the complete job in plaster 
and try it in place. Mistakes in 
plaster are readily corrected but 
carving, like death, is terribly final. 
If you cut too much away, you can 
never put it back. 

Next came the purchase of a 
block of teak weighing 170 pounds. 
What a fascinating wood teak is! 
Second only to lignum vitae (from 
which bowling balls are made), 
teak is the hardest wood in exist- 
ence. It is so solid and so heavy 
that it will not float in water. It 
has long been the favorite wood 
of shipbuilders because of its en- 
during qualities. I can think of no 
place where wood is more exposed 
to weather than on the bow of a 
ship! 

A tree draws nourishment through 
its roots, and teak has the annoying 
habit of drawing up a heavy sand 
content. In some places, you even 
run onto sizeable crystals right in 
the wood. True, this mineral con- 
tent has a great deal to do with the 
strength of teak, but it means slow 
carving and a great deal of tool 
sharpening. 

A local builder, who had had no 
experience with teak, volunteered 
to cut away some of the excess 
wood on his power band saw. 
Sherrill warned him that teak was 
pretty rough on tools. The builder 
didn’t doubt that but he knew his 
band saw. Sherrill didn’t doubt the 
band saw but he knew his teak. As 
it worked out, both were right; the 
cuts were successfully made but 
two blades were broken in the 
process. 

While the wood was being sawed, 
I discovered another astonishing 
quality of teak; its heavy oil con- 
tent. As the band saw ate its way 
through, you could see little flare- 
ups as the friction of the saw ig- 
nited the oil-saturated dust. This 





JEFFERY S NO. | 
YACHT GLUE HOLDS 


Jeffery’s Marine Glue has elastic. 
ity, resiliency, tenacity. Heat and 
cold cause no ill effects. It expa 
and contracts with the deck ae 
not crack, pulverize or chip. 

90% of the cost of caulking decks 
is labor. The glue itself is a minor 
item. Avoid frequent re-caulking by 
using Jeffery’s No. 1 Yacht Glue 
There is added economy in the fact 
that this glue gives 15 to 30% mor 
volume per pound than _ inferior 
glues or other seam filling 
materials. 





Write for booklet, ‘‘ How to 
Repair Leaks in Your Boat" 


LW. Fordinand & Coby 
WEE-SCOT 


(Registered — U.’S. Pat. Office) 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
SMALL SAILBOAT 











Length 15’ 3”, Beam 5’ 3’, Draft 3’0” 


A SAFE SMALL BOAT WITH BIG 
BOAT SAILING QUALITIES 


Non-Sinkable 
Built Exclusively by 


Wa. EDGAR JOHN 


am! ASSOCIATES” 


YACHT BUILDERS AND ENGINEER 


Marine Railways — Repairs — 
MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y: 
New York Office: Y 
424 Madison Avenue, New York, N." 
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ALWAYS 
READY 


for its trick 
at the wheel 





BENDIX-HOLMES 
AUTOMATIC STEERER 


OU’'LL get more fun out of 
your yachting with Bendix- 
Holmes Automatic Steering 
ready to take over the helm any 
time and for as long a trick as 


you need or desire. 


This time-proved aid to en- 
joyment holds the ship to her 
proper compass course, re- 
gardless of wind or seas. Yet the 
helm can be taken over at will 
at a moment's notice, from any- 
where aboard, by means of flex- 


ible remote control. 


It costs less than you think it 
does—particularly while the boat 
is building. See your nearest 


Bendix distributor, or write— 


BENDIX 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


784 Lex ‘agton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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sawdust, thrown on an open fire, 
brings up the flame at once, as do 
the chips that have been cut away. 
Funny to think of burning one of 
the world’s most expensive woods 
in your fireplace, isn’t it? The oil 
is quite fragrant; another of teak’s 
unusual uses is as a base for 
perfume! 

Now that the block had been 
sawed down a bit, the real 
fun began. The figure was roughed 
out by large gouges and a mallet, 
fairly sizeable chunks coming off 
under the heavy pounding. Great 
care must be taken to leave solid 
blocks to protect such breakable 
details as the bird, the hair and the 
flukes of the fins until the heaviest 
mallet work is completed. The final 
work was done by hand, and a 


fairly close fitting of the figure to 
the ship was made on a plaster cast 
of Chickadee’s bow which was in 
the studio. 

Thecompleted figurehead weighed 
only twenty-one pounds, but Sher- 
rill found it a bulky object when he 
had to take it with him to New 
York in a lower berth. Then, to 
the Essex Boat- Works, at Essex, 
Connecticut, where it was fitted 
and attached by bolts through the 
hair and fins. 

I, for one, am glad to see our 
modern yachtsmen beginning to 
use figureheads and I hope that 
interest in them will spread. For 
the figurehead is one of the most 
fascinating traditions of the sea 
and one that should not be allowed 
to die out. 


Golden Gate Nightmare 


(Continued from page 47) 


back until we had the cottony glow 
of the Diablo Light abeam, and 
then set our course for the still in- 
audible Lime Point whistler. 

We were then shooting for a hole 
seven-tenths of a mile wide and 
only a mile distant, and it seemed 
that our troubles were over. The 
roar of Fort Point (or what we 
thought was Fort Point) was sur- 
prisingly close ahead, but we reck- 
oned that due to a vagary of the 
fog. The steamer astern was closer, 
and her unseen presence was 
comforting. 

The sonority of her whistle and 
the tale it told of size and power and 
capability made us forgetful of the 
two wrecks of just such ships which 
were pounding to scrap within pistol 
shot of Mile Rock. 

I figured that it would take us 
six or seven minutes to run to Lime 
Point, with favoring tide and fair 
wind. Five minutes passed and we 
saw no sign of the expected golden 
glow of the sodium vapor lamps on 
the bridge. The only irritating cir- 
cumstance, outside the miserably 
thick weather, was the persistence 
with which the supposed Fort Point 
diaphone sounded ahead and to 
port. I altered course point by 
point to keep it to starboard until 
we were again sailing almost north 
and apparently going through the 
Gate sidewise. Anxiety on this score 
was allayed by the reassuring whis- 
tling of the creeping steamer. ‘‘She 
certainly must be in mid-channel,”’ 
we reasoned, “‘and we must be 
right. Where the devil is the 
bridge?”’ 

“Red lights, to port!’’ a lookout 
sang sharply, and abruptly the fog 
glinted amber. The bridge at last! 
Those red lights, I thought with 
relief, are on the foot of the north 
tower, of course, but something was 
wrong about the sweep of the vague 
lights overhead. They should have 
been sweeping down; instead they 


were soaring up in a flat trajectory. 
It meant but one thing; we were 
south of the center of the great 
span and those lights must be on 
the south tower! Between that 
tower and the beach was a railway 
trestle erected for construction 
purposes and effectively barring 
the fairway. 

As I realized this, the fog thinned 
ahead and revealed the slimy backs 
of surf-fringed rocks with, just be- 
yond, the luminous, clean, concrete 
cable anchorage, a vast monolith 
of cement, skyscraper high. 

The tide was throwing us strongly 
broadside on to these dangers, and 
I was frightfully aware of the ship’s 
seemingly interminable advance on 
her turning circle as we put her 
about. The headsails seemed as 
though they’d never fill, the main- 
sail as though it would never draw. 
Even when they did, it was prob- 
lematical whether or not the ship 
would gain speed fast enough and 
power sufficient to forge clear. 

Ah, grand old ship! Rippling 
the tide with her forefoot she grace- 
fully lifted away from the dangers, 
answered her helm and the drive 
of the sails, and was safe once more. 

In our exultation, we suddenly 
froze with consternation; south and 
west of us, even further inshore than 
we had been, the big steamer whis- 
tled confidently again. For a second 
we were too astounded to move and 
just listened for the expected crash 
of steel plates on the rocks. Then 
someone was pumping the guts out 
of the foghorn and its twin horns 
were screeching a frantic warning. 
A 50,000-candle power parachute 
flare spluttered aloft and burst to 
bloody the fog with crimson warn- 
ing. The big six gun, always handy 
in thick weather, boomed sextuple 
alarm. 

Hysterically the steamer replied, 
once, twice, thrice. She was going 
full speed astern, and not a second 
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RUB! 
SQUEAK' 
GRATE! 





SAVE HER TOPSIDES 


Wearpruf 
MARINE FENDERS 


ISTEN to the water lapping be- 
tween the ship and the dock. 
That’s sweet music to the sea-bit- 
ten yachtsman’s ear. But only so 
long as it doesn’t cost him a coat of 
paint...or a damaged hull. 

It’s mighty good seamanship to 
stop rubs and scratches with Wear- 
pruf Marine Fenders. They’re 
sturdy—in a test, 21 tons’ pressure 
left them unharmed. With a tough- 
woven casing filled with kapok, or 
new, super-resil- 

- ient, air-cell rub- 
ber, they are set- 
ting records for 
wear. 

Your boat de- 
serves this pro- 
tection. Get 
Wearpruf Mar- 
ine Fenders at 
your boatyard or 
marine supply 
store, or write us. 





Wearpruf Marine Fenders are ka- 
pok filled or rubber 
filled—available in 
sizes for all boats 
from dinghies to 
large cruisers. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
COMPANY, INC... 


Ities Dept., 26 Broadway, New York 
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Enjoy a Summer in MARBLEHEAD 


at my 12-acre WOODED PARK. Private Beach, Tennis Court, 
Yacht Landing, Deep Water. 10 Furnished Houses, 6 to 20 Rooms, 
1 to 5 Baths. Write B. B. Crowninshield, ‘‘The Anchorage,’, 
Marblehead, Mass. 















oe Our 16% foot lapstrake Winabout (right), price 





“THE GREATEST VALUES IN SAILBOAT HISTORY” 






$329. F.O.B. offers one of the best all-round 
small sloops on the market. Features stream- 
lined mast and boom, reinforced transom, rac- 
ing sails, etc. Length 1632, beam 5’ 9’’, draft 
6”’, mast 25’. Write today for folder. 


The 18’ Winabout 
_. (smooth planked) (deft) 
m for those who want rac- 
ing performance in a real 
family-type sloop. Safe, 
seaworthy, with 200’ sail 
area and finest fittings. 
L.O.A. 18’ 1”, beam 
6’ 5”, draft 12” board up. 
Price $499. F.O.B. 


Other Models Available 
from 10’ to 24’ 


NEW ENGLAND MARINE COMPANY 
305 CONGRESS ST: = TEL. LIBERTY 4481 = BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 


For Protection 
Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


ae, USE MUR-COP 
WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 









too soon. In the silence which fol- 
lowed the whistle we waited, 
breathlessly, wondering if the fran- 
tic screw would pull her clear or if 
momentum and tide would rush 
her to destruction. Meanwhile the 
’ Bird paralleled the bridge and was 
sucked into the Bay under it. The 
mystery of the Fort Point diaphone 
was solved when we discovered it 
had been transferred to the middle 
of the bridge. No wonder it sounded 
from an unexpected quarter. 

We slipped through the Gate and 
the high, black roadway with its 
suspended shadow vaulted our 
decks. Though only two hundred 
feet below the powerful vapor 
lamps, we saw them merely as 
luminescent blobs. 

The big steamer followed us in, 
safe. We glimpsed her and judged 
she was a 7000-tonner. We like to 
think we saved her; probably we 
did. It was a solace to pride to 
realize that she had been even 
worse befuddled than we on Wander 
Bird. 

She disappeared in the lighter fog 
of the Bay. We ran down to the 
anchorage off the St. Francis Yacht 
Club to find the host of waiting 
friends we’d summoned by radio 
all dispersed in the face of what 
seemed, and almost was, a truly 
impenetrable fog. Next morning 
there was no identifying the com- 
panion of our nightmare struggles 
among the score of fog-bewildered 





YACHTIN 


craft anchored haphazard Across 
the Bay. ane - 


Lime Point, dwarfed and pap 
hidden by the gigantic north tower 
of the bridge, flashes its light ang 
sounds its whistle. It was at its ap. 
pointed tasks the night we entered 
though we saw no light nor heard 
any whistle. 

Fort Point, the old masonry pile 
opposite, is now a warehouse for the 
army. Curtains hang in the wp. 
dows of its lantern, which shines no 
more, and its diaphone is elevated 
to high honor on the new bridge, 
Point Diablo’s misbehavior was 
soon spotted .and remedied; jt 
sounds two four-second blasts every 
half minute now. 

On that unforgettable blind ru 
from Diablo to the bridge, Wander 
Bird was set seven-tenths of a mile 
south of her course, all away across 
the Gate. That such a set is possible 
is convineing testimony to the 
strength of the tides surging in this 
fabulous narrow neck. It would be 
almost incredible were there not 
masters of battleships, liners and 
freighters who have experienced 
the same thing. Sometimes the tide 
sets straight through, sometimes a 
ship is tossed dangerously close to 
the north shore, again, as we were, 
to the south. It was out of such un- 
predictable variables that one of 


my most frightening nightmares 


was fashioned. 


Will She Be a Buzz at Sea? 


(Continued from page 38) 


standard consumption for the bore 
and stroke of your engine. A 
question may be raised here re- 
garding hull speeds, as it may be 
claimed that speed per r.p.m. (and 
that will affect fuel consumption) in 
some boats, does not point to effi- 
ciency. That is true, but that matter 
is settled in the design of the boat 
and the original selection of the 
power plant. What we are primarily 
interested in is the record of effi- 
ciency of the power plant under ex- 
isting conditions, not what it might 
do in a different boat. It is quite 
possible, however, that your engine 
room log for a season may convince 
you and your architect that you 
have the wrong power plant, or that 
you should have a reduction gear, or 
that some other change should be 
made — which is one of the impor- 
tant jobs of such a log. 

If your records show that your 
power plant is fulfilling the above 
requirements, you haven’t much to 
kick about although it is quite 
possible that a study of the log will 
reveal things which can be done to 
improve performance, particularly 
as each year brings out new engine 
room appliances, new types of fuel, 
oil, grease, etc. A complete engine 


room Jog contains quite a bit of 
detail, and should include: 


1. Speed (through the water) at 
various r.p.m. and at various 
throttle settings. 

2. Fuel consumption. 

3. Make of fuel used; and, if gaso- 
line, whether high test or stand- 
ard. 

4. Make and specific gravity of 
lubricating oil and record of oil 
changes. Grease used. 

5. Engine (circulating water) tem- 
perature. 

6. Battery record, covering tests, 
when filled, etc. 

7. Record of breakdowns, repairs, 
and adjustments. 

8. Sea and wind conditions —4di 
rection and velocity of wind, 
state of sea, currents, etc. 

9. Running time. 

10. Installation of new appliances, 
etc. 

11. Summary to cover results, ett, 
from above items. 


At the beginning of the log there 
should be a complete description 
the engine and appurtenances, 8 
ing bore and stroke of cylinders, 
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BETTER 
CASTING 
Gets You the BIG TAKERS 


N the best fly-fishing waters of the conti- 
O nent, keen anglers in step with modern 
ogress have pronounced one particular fly 
ine a truly wonderful caster. It is the ricco 
Crandall’s American Finish, in its most ‘:d- 
yanced type, with torpedo-head style taper. 
You will find an Ashaway Crandall’s Amer- 
ican Finish Fly Line highly satisfactory in any 
style you select. Best obtainable line silk, spe- 
cially braided, dressed under high vacuum 
with Crandall’s Finish, then seggescontiys worked 
and polished. Extra heavy,: very pliable or 
“soft,” very smooth, and exceptionally free 
running. Remarkably tough, durable and elas- 
tic. Color a chocolate brown that never glis- 
tens. When correctly selected to suit the action 
of the rod, gives you markedly easier casting, 
with better distance, oe and delicacy. 
Full selection for all fly fishing. Come in 25, 
30, 33%; and 40-yard lengths, also 40 yards 
with added 100 Liagead srs 4 
Your tackle man will gladly recommend the 
Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish. Illus- 
trated and described in the new Ashaway Cata- 
log No. 14, a-copy of which we would be 
pleased to send you on request. 


Ashaway Line & Twine “ Co 
sl 


Box 816, Ashaway, Rhode BOS NEN 
OMAN 
Always Buy Only “I- ~ 


Hon. A. A. Dysart, K.C., 
Premier and Minister of 
Publie Works, New 
Brunswick, Canada, fish- 
ing the Restigouche. 





FISHING LINES 











THE KOHINOOR IN ACTION 


L.O.A, 15’-3"" Sail area 160 ft. 

i 6-0" a Marconi sloop i 
th 2’-3% Round bilge 

Draft 0’-6’ "5 4'-6"" Smooth planked 


PRICE COMPLETE, f.o. b. 
factory $395.00 


17’~3'? A rie} 
1dr (ich seep eessseeeeeeeeees $550.00 
1-0/7 Usly Duekling’ 222222220011 Janse 
Q0CE BR ns pos esen es ken teens le 
16-0" Lark Sem oo Teer i050 
11-6" Te r te tag ‘eee pete e mie 285. 
4 ebay in REET OE ae . 
11-6" DT, Frostilte@ ..o'so0 necks ce ret 


John T. Denues, Distributor, Baltimore 
Jesse Smith, Jr., Distributor, Stamford 


WRIGHT-BUILT BOAT CO. 


DUNDEE, N. Y. 











Write for Catalog and Group Quotations 





specified hull speeds at various 
r.p.m.; normal fuel consumption 
per hour; type of oil system; type, 
size, and number of batteries; type 
of stern bearing; size, make, pitch, 
and bore of propeller; and dimen- 
sions and taper of tail shaft. At the 
end of the log there should be sev- 
eral pages left for a ‘season sum- 
mary” on which can be noted im- 
portant points brought out in the 
record, defects to be overcome, pos- 
sible improvements suggested by 
performance, etc. ; 

While various forms of log book 
can be drawn up, the accompanying 
facsimile page is recommended as a 
guide; it is simple, inclusive, applic- 
able to either gasoline or Diesel 
installations, and can be easily 
placed on letter-head-size paper, 
which is a convenient size. The form 
can be mimeographed at a nominal 
cost, and can even be printed by an 
offset process, for about $3.00 for 
the first 100 sheets, considerably 
less for additional hundreds. 

The reaction of a few will be: 
“Why go to all this trouble? I can 
tell how she’s doing and remember 
anything that’s gone wrong.” I can 
only suggest that they try it out. 
They’ll be surprised, not only at 
how far they were from knowing 
what she was doing but at how 
many details they will forget during 
a season. Incidentally, such a record 
is of inestimable value if you are 
thinking of selling the boat as it 
immediately gives the prospective 
purchaser a feeling of confidence in 
the care the boat has received. 

For the further consideration of 
the skeptical, take the question of 
fuel consumption and performance 
alone. Engine manufacturers, for 
obvious reasons, will hesitate to 
recommend a particular brand of 
fuel but you have only to read the 
fuel advertisements to know that 
there must be some difference in 
fuels, and the vast sums spent an- 
nually on research indicate that 
fuel makeup is constantly chang- 
ing. While skippers often have a 
favorite brand of fuel, if you pin 
them down you will find that their 
preference is seldom based on accu- 
rate knowledge. Few make actual 
test runs for comparison. Even if 
you don’t make careful test runs, 
a season’s log of performance with 
different makes of fuel will give you 
a good indication of whether, in 
your particular yacht with your 
particular engine, there is a differ- 
ence which is worth bothering 
about. 

You will want to refer to your 
log when you lay the boat up in the 
fall and, again, when you come to 
fit out; it will refresh your memory 
and enable you to make a careful 
check, to make sure that everything 
necessary has been done to put 
your power plant in first class shape 
for the season. Your log may show, 
for instance, that toward the end of 
the season you were using up lubri- 
cating oil rapidly. This would indi- 


cate need for a careful examination 
of cylinders and piston rings, and 
perhaps new rings. 

The log form shows a column for 
engine temperature, but not all in- 
stallations carry a thermometer 
attachment to show the tempera- 
ture of the circulating water. If your 
engine has no such attachment, 
your log may show uneven perfor- 
mance, as the chances are that with- 
out it you have done nothing to con- 
trol the temperature of the water 
(which should be maintained be- 
tween 150 and 180 degrees for effi- 
ciency) and the temperature of en- 
gines using overside water will vary 
considerably. They usually run too 
cool, reducing the efficiency of the 
engine. A study of the log may cre- 
ate a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the way the boat responds to in- 
creases in engine speed and you may 
find that a change in the size or 
pitch of the propeller is worth 
trying. 

These are only a few of the many 
details which a carefully kept record 
of performance may reveal, its 
greatest value, of course, lying in 
the fact that you will be able to 
care for, and improve, your power 
plant from accurate knowledge, not 
from guesswork. 


Keep Her Up-to-Date 


As I have already remarked, each 
year brings out new appliances to 
enhance the safety, the beauty, the 
efficiency, and the comfort of your 
yacht. One of the large manufac- 
turers and purveyors of yacht equip- 
ment has a list of over 200 new 
items for the 1938 catalog. Not by 
any means are all of these “new to 
the trade’’; a good many have been 
on the market with little demand 
until recently and others have ‘‘come 
back” from temporary obscurity. 
But it is an indication that there is 
nothing stagnant about the yacht 
equipment business. 

Most of these gadgets are publi- 
cized as soon as they are put on the 
market (vide ‘Waterfront News,” 
monthly in Yacutine, and other 
columns) and a good many innova- 
tions appear as standard equipment 
on new stock boats as they come 
out. Within the last few years, in 
the engine room alone, such notable 
additions to efficiency and safety as 
spark-proof blowers, gas detectors, 
fresh water circulating systems, 
etc., have been placed on the mar- 
ket; and, perhaps most notable of 
all, the Diesel engine has been 
brought down in size, weight, and 
price, to a point where it can reason- 
ably be installed in cruisers and 
auxiliaries of modest dimensions. 

Among the many new items there 
are a few recent enough to be dis- 
cussed here, even though descrip- 
tions of them may have already ap- 
peared elsewhere. Not long ago the 
underwriters got up on their hind 
legs and insisted that bottled gas 
could no longer be carried in tanks 
below decks. While it is usually a 
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STORMY WEATHER 
Winner Miami-Nassau Race, 1938 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 

















Start the New Season with 
REGATTA 
YACHT FINISHES 








BOTTOM COMPOSITIONS 
DECK PAINTS 
FLAT, GLOSS and 
SEMI-GLOSS WHITE 
GLOSS BOOTTOPPING 
SPAR VARNISHES 


Long years of experience in. successfully 
meeting marine paint problems is your 
assurance of genuine satisfaction when 
you use Regatta Yacht Finishes. These 
superior paints have an enviable record 
for long weari color retention and 
economy. Start this year to use Regatta 
Yacht Finishes. 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


24 BRIDGE ‘ST., NEW YORK 
Established 1870 
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Write for this CATALOG 
of Boating Ideas! 


Free 1938 Catalog, 52 pages of pictures, specifications, 
and performance data, will be mailed promptly on 
request. Tell us about your boat — our 30 years ex- 
perience is worth the asking. 














Gray builds and sells more marine motors than any other 
single marine engine manufacturer in the world. 





26 Models 
5 to 175 H.P. 


Five Speed Ranges High Speed Engines 
Heavy Duty Engines Slow Speed Engines 
Racing Motors 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














52’ x 11’—Latest of the established line of luxury commuters. Speed, 
maneuverability, completeness of appointments with overnight or 
weekend accommodations. Speeds of 35 miles or more available. 


JOHN L. HACKER AND ASSOCIATES 


Designing, Building and Consultation 
High Speed Boats, Fine Cruisers and Commuters 


3123 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Michigan 



































Complete Outfits ~ 
for 
OWNER, 
OFFICERS AND 
CREW 


Furnished instantly 


Yacht owners are invited to 
send for our new Booklet “Y” 









S. APPEL & CO. 


14 to 18 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
323 N. E. ist ST., MIAMI, FLA. 















PENNANT CLASS KEEL SLOOP 
Registered Nation-Wide 
Fast, non-sinkable, well-built —a family boat with 
the speed of a racer 


18-ft. Pennant Class Sloop, 18’ x 6’ 2’ x 3’. 475-lb. fin keel, sail area 
165 sq. ft. Fast, able, dry. Price at this time $395, standard finish. 
Also built with centerboard. 


F. SCHNEIDER 


Builder of Sail Boats 
112-05 14th Avenue, College Point 
Long Island, N. Y. Tel. INdependence 3-1318 





Complete plans and instruc- 
tions for building inexpen- 
sive two- and four-wheel 
trailers and lifting horses 
suitable for handling and 
transporting Pennant Class 
Sloops and all other keel 
and centerboard boats up 
to 20’ in length. Price $5. 








simple matter to install bottled gas 
tanks on deck, it is not always so; 
and as yacht owners sometimes ob- 
ject to using a coal range steadily 
in the summer time, because of the 
heat it generates, a demand grew 
for a different solution. One solu- 
tion of the difficulty is a fairly re- 
cent, and complete, range using 
alcohol under pressure. This range 
comes complete with either two or 
three top burners and a full size 
oven. As alcohol is probably the 
safest fuel, next to coal, although not 
as cheap, this solution promises well. 

Another step toward safety, in 
that it is a protection against for- 
getfulness and laziness, is a remote 
control gasoline shut-off. This easily 
installed and inexpensive apparatus 
consists of a rocker-arm cock, 
which can be placed anywhere in 
the gas line (preferably near the 
tank), and is operated by a two-way 
wire, that is, a wire which will op- 
erate the cock either by pushing or 
pulling. The wire is carried through 
flexible metal hose to the instru- 
ment board, where a simple lever, 
appropriately marked ‘‘on,’’ “off,”’ 
does the trick — without stoop, 
squat, or squint! 

In the same department, the 
“Ventalarm” is another newcomer, 
leaning both toward safety and 
toward convenience. Its object is to 
warn you as soon as your fuel tank, 
or water tank, is full, so that you 
won’t overflow it. Overflow from a 
water tank is annoying, particularly 
if the pressure is strong enough to 
make the liquid squirt in your eye, 
but overflow from a fuel tank is not 
only objectionable but may be 
dangerous. The “Ventalarm”’ is as 
simple as a Model T Ford; merely a 
shrill whistle placed in the vent line, 
with a tube extending a little way 
down from the top of the tank. When 
the liquid is poured into the tank, 
the air is forced out through the 
vent and through the whistle. The 
ensuing clamor is intended to be 
heard anywhere on the ship and 
will continue until the liquid reaches 
the bottom of the tubing, when it 
will stop, and you will know that 
your tank is full. As easy as that! 

While there is nothing new about 
the use of radio direction finders on 
big ships, and their use on yachts 
has been growing for the last couple 
of years, I cannot pass them up with- 
out a word here. In recent years con- 
siderable refinement and improve- 
ment have been made in direction 
finders, making them more reliable 
and more accurate. They have been 
looked upon by many as nice play- 
things, and they are; but they have 
also become extremely valuable aids 
to navigation for yachtsmen. Prop- 
erly understood and used, they are 
particularly valuable in making 
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a landfall in thick weather; and jg 
you should have a clear course to 
a lightship or other mark equipped 
with a radio signal, you can find 
the mark with surprising accuracy, 
Intelligent use of the instrument 
requires a study of the allowances 
to be made, and of possible errors 
in bearings and the reasons for 
them; and of not demanding of jt 
more than it is at present designed 
to give. 

Within recent months a new 
speed indicator has appeared which 
works on a different principle from 
the older types. Briefly, this instry- 
ment is a tiny electric generator 
driven by the force of the water 
flowing by the hull as it strikes g 
rotor inside a strong, brass hull 
fitting. The speed is measured by 
the amount of electric current de- 
veloped by the generator. There is 
an adjustment on the generator so 
that the instrument can be aeeu- 
rately “calibrated” to the peculi- 
arities of the water action along the 
hull of a particular boat. Two great 
advantages of this type of speed 
indicator are that the hull fitting is 
strong enough so that there is no 
danger of its being knocked off or 
damaged by obstructions, and that, 
if the rotor ever needs cleaning, the 
generator and rotor can be easily 
removed by loosening two thumb 
screws. There is a hinged, gasketed 
cap which closes down over the 
hole and is held in place by the 
hinge and a wing nut. 

Speaking of electrical gadgets, 
automatic steerers are beginning to 
creep into the yachting field. One 
has been on the market for several 
years and was the first developed 
for use with a magnetic compass. 
The “Metal Mike”’ of big ships, 
which has been used for years, re- 
quires a gyroscopic compass and 
hence is impracticable for smaller 
boats. This year, still another 
steerer has been developed, and it 
is reported that it will soon be on 
the market. This new steerer will 
operate with a magnetic compass, 
but will use the “photo-electrie ray” 
to control the steering, an entirely 
new departure for this type o 
apparatus. 

And so we could go on, and on. 
But this is spring, this is Fitting 
Out Time! And every port of any 
size has its “Nautical Maiden 
Lane” where you can browse and 
see all these things for yourselves. 
If perchance you should live in the 
hinterland, where there is no such 
lane, and cannot tear yourself away 
to the nearest port, you still have 
the magazines, the books on yacht- 
ing, and the fascinating catalogs 0 
those firms to which you eventually 
will go to get what you want—* 
let them carry on! 
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For Less than SLEEPS 4 
$4 000.00 HIGH CLASS 
COMPLETE and FINISH 
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LO. A. 344% BEAM 9 0” 
L. W. L. 24’ 0” DRAFT 5’ 3” 
Sails 562 Square Feet 4 Cylinder Motor 


Lead Ballast, Bronze Screws in Planking, 
Mahogany Finish In and Out. 


EARLY DELIVERY 





BUILDING PLANS 
ARE AVAILABLE AT MODERATE COST 





CHARLES G. MACGREGOR 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
ASSOCIATED WITH FRANK C. PAINE 


185 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 














SHIPMATE 
GAS RANGES 


During 1937, more Shipmate 
Gas Ranges, equipments and gas 
were sold than in any year since 
the business started in 1928. 

The reason for this is that 
yachtsmen are learning in ever 
increasing numbers that a Ship- 
mate Gas Range in the galley 
means the ultimate in cooking 
convenience, comfort and _ all 
around satisfaction. 

Write for full catalog of ranges 
and appliances, and for a copy of 
the interesting Shipmate Gas 


Manual. 
THE 


STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 
Stamford 


Established 1830 


Conn. 














“A Secondary Depression” 


(Continued from page 65) 


which is exceedingly sure but ago- 
nizingly slow, was no idle warning. 
Still, the glass had been rising 
gently for thirty hours and was now 
high and steady as a rock, even if 
the nor’easter was claiming at least 
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the power of half a gale. Grande 
Gréve it should be. We weighed and 
proceeded for the six-mile fetch, 
fortified by a tea as high as the cliffs 
under which we were to drop our 
anchor. 

The last glimmer of twilight left 
the heavens as we tacked in the lee 
of Brecqhou and worked with the 
lead into five fathoms. Serk’s sides 
seemed to overhang our berth. The 
loom of the rocks at the cliff’s foot 
appeared so close that one could 
imagine their muttering anticipa- 
tion of the meal they would make of 
us if we outstayed an apparently 
dubious welcome. The nor’easter, 
blowing its best, seemed to gather 
force as it galloped over the island 
to swoop down the gullies, screeched 
and whipped the tiniest of wave 
tops into phosphorescent fireworks, 
and surrounded us with the menace 
of all that its greater cousin, the 
sou’wester, would accomplish if we 
lay in our berth too long. The very 
sea gulls, wheeling overhead and in- 
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The barographic record 
of our “‘little cyclone” 







visible in the dusk, screamed deri- 
sion at the temerity of our incursion 
on their privacy. We did seem un- 
commonly close, but in actual fact 
had reasonable swinging room. We 
turned in, full of the joys of Serk to 
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be sampled on the morrow, but I 
doubt if any of us slept well. Twice 
I turned out at the call of the chain 
across her stem only to find the line 
of the barograph as horizontal as a 
level and the northeaster as true as 
it was strong. We lay in a perfect 
lee, but — from 7:00 to 8:30 a.m., 
that barograph dropped over a 
tenth while we broke our fast. An 
uncanny lack of wind sounds 
brought our attention to its doings 
and wetumbled upondeck withscant 
ceremony to find a flat, flat calm. 

Our anchor buoy was watching 
serenely, the heavens were clear and 
blue, the sea inshore, mirror-like, 
reflected the gorgeous hues of the 
cliffs in perfect truth. But the 
moment was not one for aesthetic 
lingering. I slipped down to un- 
shackle the cable end in the chain 
locker ready to let it run. Before I 
could regain the deck, the midship- 
man was calling my attention to a 
covey of the hardest, whitest little 
clouds that were coming up from the 
sou’west like vicious snowballs. 

“No. 2 jib in stops, three reefs in 
the main, and we’ll slip as soon as 
the wind comes.”’ 

Before we’d worked half way 
along the reef points of the main, 
the ship had taken three complete 
turns around her hook. Before we’d 
given her a sheer preparatory to 
leaving our best bower for uncer- 
tain salvage, the rising sou’wester 
had whipped the little wave tops to 
a white welter as far as eye could 
see. But, ere the order came to slip, 
that same sou*wester had com- 
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IN BINOCULARS 
ONLY THE FINEST 
1S GOOD ENOUGH 


Big game hunt- 
ers, yachtsmen, 
Army and Navy 
officers, Clipper Ship pilots— 
those who use and need 
binoculars—agree: No glass 
that offers less in image 
brightness, sharpness and 
clarity, width of field and 
rugged dependability, than 
the Bausch & Lomb Binocu- 
lar, is worthy of their use. 
Send for free 40-page catalog 
and learn what to expect from 
a binocular. Bausch & Lomb, 
i — Park, Rochester, 
-Y. Above, -7 er, mm 
Binocular, $86. Faerie 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


THE WORLD'S BEST 
«+. BY ANY TEST 
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Greatest Driving Power, 
Strength and Durability 





Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


&hL & 
DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 
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BOAT PAINTS ~ ~22Z%y 


When you've tried half a dozen bottom paints on your boat 
and don’t seem to have any ‘“‘luck’’ at all — then try Red 
Hand. We don’t make any fabulous claims for our product — 
all we ask is a trial. Then — you be the judge. 

Send for free color card. 

Red Hand Compositions give the assurance of a clean 
surface below the water line. 


DECK AND HULL PAINTS @ VARNISHES 
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~~ LBROADWAY, NEW YORK Phone Digby 4-3298-9 


The ORIENTA .... _ 








Westchester’s ONLY Waterfront Aeadtments 


and free bus service to Larchmont 


Offers you country club atmosphere, 
Station and schools. 


unique so near the city. 


Free use of our private beach, boat Live at the waterfront, have your 
docks, moorings, floats, bath houses boat at your own front door. 


The ORIENTPA, Bleeker Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y., Tel.: Mamaroneck 2948 








ATTENTION ALL HANDS! 


Again... for the coming yachting season... yacht 
crews and owners are offered the free use of the Herre- 
shoff Crew Register — a file of available hands including 
their personal qualifications and references from former 
employers. Registration blanks will be sent upon request. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

















SMALL SAIL BOATS 
FROM $20 TO $1.000 


«x Write to “CAPE COD”, largest manu- 
facturers of small sail boats in America, for 
handsomely illustrated folder showing fifteen 
different models. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Wareham, Mass. 


“CAPE COD” BOATS 











pletely, vanished and the wind, 


blowing as hard or harder, was com- 
ing as true out of the nor’east as if it 
hadn’t budged for a month. 

Once more lying in the lee, we 
gradually got our breath, which had 
been expended more in anticipation 
of the odds against getting clear of 
such a close lee shore than in the 
actual activity of preparing for the 
tussle. We debated things for an 
hour or more while the nor’easter 
remained set and we had opportu- 
nity to read the record on the baro- 
graph. While those snowball clouds 
had raced towards us, the glass had 
regained its tenth so rapidly as to 
leave a little line as nearly vertical 
as made no matter. Again it had 
started its horizontal trundle. The 
sun was glinting from the multi- 
hued cliffs and turning the white 
sands to glistening diamenté. Even 
the sea gulls’ cry had changed from 
menace to mirth. The day was too 
good to lose, however urgent the 
voice of caution. 
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Laying out the kedge well ‘o goa. 
ward, we pulled ashore. We prayed 
mightily for no further cyclonettes, 
We climbed the steep cliffs and took 
one anxious look down at our little 
toy boat, as she seemed from the 
heights, and turned inland to gam. 
ple Serk. Needless to say, the 
sample was sound and confirmed 
the wisdom of a large order of Serk 
visiting some time; but as yet our 
most vivid recollection of an ep. 
trancing isle is the line between 
7:00 and 8:30 on our barograph 
chart for August 13th. 

The storm had been as vicious as 
its extent was minute. It was with 
thoughts of a less anxious night's 
rest that we took the easing and 
otherwise faithful nor’easter in the . 
evening’s cool to swing us ’round 
the tail of Jethou for a safer, if more 
prosaic, anchorage between Castle 
Cornet and the Southern Railway's 
steamer berths in the harbor of 
St. Peter Port. We had to go back 
anyway for our washing. 


Close Competition in Midwinter Regatta 


(Continued from page 59) 


“Hook” Beardslee and his famous 
By-C were absent. This was thought 
to be the only combination among 
the old rigs that might have given 
the new ones trouble. But as By-C, 
sailed by Bill Slater, was decisively 
beaten by Stormy and Scout in the 
Christmas Regatta at Newport 
Harbor, her chances must be dis- 
counted. 

In the Pacific Inter-Club Class, 
with six contenders, the Fileitz 
brothers’ Wahini finally took the 
series with 2334 points to 2014 for 
Staaf’s Zephyr, and 14 for Peggy 
Slater’s Seventh Heaven. This was 
the first regatta for a long time 
when some member of the Slater 
family has not managed to win a 
series. 

Five of the new California Cruis- 
ing Class turned out. Martin’s 
Shadow took 84% points to win over 
Claman’s Mist, with 8, in a two- 
race series. 

In the other large classes the 
first three places were: 


Crass A. Stoops AND YAWLS. 
Soliloquy, A. C. Stewart, 1537; 
Marin, John C. Stick, 1314; Tehani, 
Armistead, 8. 


Cuass B. Stoops anp YAWLS. 
Francesca, H. J. Barneson, Jr., 2114; 
Naiad, W. W. Shepherd, 1934; 
Stormy Petrel, Willis Hunt, 17. 


ScHOONERS AND Ketcues. Jorie, 
Harold Judson, 1014; Stella Maris, 
Dr. A. A. Steele, 914; Vagabond, 
C. H. Schimpff, 5. 


ARBITRARY Hanpicap Cuass. Pipit, 
Charles Ullman, 3014; Blue Jacket, 
John Foy, 28144; Escape, Craig, 
254. > 

On’ February 20th, eight power 
cruisers staged a “predicted log” 


contest to Huntington Beach and 
return. The winner was G. 8. Don- 
aldson’s 60-footer White Heron 
with an error of only 2 minutes 27 
seconds. The others finished in the 
following order: George Buzza’s 
Arrow; Ben 8. McGlashan’s £ 
Perrito; Frank Rupert’s Reveller; 
Dr. E. H. Reisen’s Lucille I; J. 1. 
Munson’s Marilyn; Robert Lade 
wig’s Nightingale and Eugene Ros 
enthal’s Kickapoo. 

On the inside courses near the 
Los Angeles Yacht Club, no less 
than 94 small craft fought it out in 
three-race series on the 19th and 
20th. The victors in the ten small 
classes were: 


21-Foor Restrictep Cuxass. Pen- 
ochio, G. Sinclair, first; Guess Again, 
G. Dynes; Hi-C, R. Smith. 


19-Foor Resrrictep Crass. V-H, 
H. Prifogle, first; Pinky, F. Manurer; 
Zola, G. Ford. 


16-Foot Resrrictep Cxass. Stir 
bust, Elwood Humble, first; Mys- 
tery, D. Shawver; Lulu, W. & 
Lewis. x 


13-Foor Resrricrep Crass. Mar 
lin, John Cravath, first; Dawa, 
Rohland; Jinx, 8. Simon. 


Fiattis Cuass. Flattie, Wm. k ro | 
ner, first; Duchess, D. Towel 
Rioteer, Ed. Munsey. ae 


I-C Dineuy Cuass. Skidoo” 
Bourgeois, first; Peg, Dair Lon 
Doldrum, W. L. Stewart, IIL. 


PDQ Cass. Misty, J. Boice, Bi) 
Ome Omi, J. McQuilken; Tomj* 
Bull. 

LEEBOARD Crass. Pill Boz, Dats 
sythe, first; So What, P. Adalian; 
Dazzler, D. Riehl. 3 
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Edgartown ROVER 
Built by Palmer Scott & Co. 


RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


CE BECKMAN CO. 


11-35 Commercial Street 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 














PENN YAN BOATS 








Above — The PENN 
YAN SEA Birp de- 
signed by Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc. 24’ 
S19 E37". 
Price $900. 


Send for Special 
Literature 


Our products reflect 
the experience of 
Penn Yan’s engi- 
neering Organization 
and manufacturing 
facilities. 

36 page Catalog FREE 

PENN YAN BOATS 


Incorporated 
18th ST., PENN YAN, N. Y. 


















Skimmer Cuass. Joker, Bob Perry, 
first; Curlew, Leon Bothell; Top- 
sides, Kelton Steele. 


Snipe Crass. Lelani, B. Gard, first; 
Shady Lady, F. Schwander; Marlin, 
J. Salamond. 


The turnout was excellent, de- 
spite the fact that there were no 
contestants from points outside 
California. In all, 172 boats took 
part in the racing, 70 of which 
were large sailing craft, 94 small 
ones and 8 power cruisers. In the 
mild, clear weather, with the snow 
covered mountains in the back- 
ground, this large fleet formed a 
picture that will make this regatta 
live a long time in memory. 

While the weather held its hand 
during the four days, yet the fol- 
lowing week-end, February 26th 
and 27th, it reversed its mood when 
a boat-for-boat race was held 
around Catalina Island as the final 
event of the regatta. Twelve yachts 


came out for the start, ranging from 
the Class M cutter Avatar, owned 
by the MeNabb brothers, to Matt 
Walsh’s 2714-foot sloop Common 
Sense III. Only eleven started, 
however, for somehow a power 
cruiser’ blundered into the fleet just 
before the start and cut the bowsprit 
off Bill Stewart’s schooner Santana. 

Although the breeze was a mere 
whisper, storm signals were flying. 
Soon a vicious southeaster was 
making things wet and uncomfor- 
table. By the time the western end 
of the island was rounded, it was 
really nasty and the fleet began to 
thin out. The big Avatar smashed 
her way to first place over Arthur 
Stewart’s Twelve-Metre Soliloquy 
by about an hour. Some five hours 
later came the tiny Common Sense, 
a bit wet but with all her gear in- 
tact. She was just a few minutes 
ahead of Willis Hunt’s 42-foot sloop 
Stormy Petrel, the last of the fleet 
to finish. 


The Ideal Boat for Game Fishing 


(Continued from page 50) 


the bait. The fish box is for dead 
fish that cannot be kept in the well 
and should, of course, have an outlet 
for cleaning. 

Four rod holders on the coaming, 
two on each side, are most impor- 
tant when using outriggers if the 
angler does not want to hold the 
rod and reel in his lap. They should 
have a protecting cover of sponge 
rubber or canvas, so that the reel 
will not turn around or be damaged 
against the wood. Be sure that they 
are large enough to handle the heavy 
rod butts in use today and that the 
angler can get his outfit out of one 
without effort. This is of vital im- 
portance when a fish shows behind 
the bait. 

I cannot overemphasize the ad- 
vantage of using outriggers when 
fishing for any of the marlin family 
or for mako sharks, sailfish, broad- 
bill and even some of the smaller 
Gulf Stream fish. No other piece of 
fishing equipment has done more to 
help fishing on the Atlantic Coast. 
I prefer outriggeérs at least 40 feet 
in length but not too whippy. They 
should be well braced for not less 
than half their height. Whatever 
kind you use, make sure that they 
keep the leader out of the water. If 
they whip or are poorly constructed, 
it is sometimes difficult to achieve 
this result. I think they should be 
attached to the deck and not to the 
house. The baits need not be kept 
too far astern but it is necessary to 
have them far enough out so that 
they will not be in the boat’s wake. 
The clothespin line should come 
down abaft the deckhouse, where it 
is handy for the guide to pull it up 
or down. I still prefer the old fash- 
ioned clothespin to any of the new 
gadgets and rings for outriggers that 
have been devised. 


If you like kite fishing, have the 
kite line rigged on a small line dryer 
on top of the after end of the deck- 
house. It is handy there and the 
height of the kite can be regulated 
easily from that vantage point. Two 
line dryers can also be secured to 
the outrigger supports, facing in- 
board, if you have the supports. 
If not, put them on the cabin roof. 
I would also have my searchlight 
rigged so that,itsmay be used for 
following the line if your fish is still 
fighting after dark. 

For the interior of the cabin, I 
would have the usual bunks for- 
ward and the toilet directly in the 
bow, with a largesized hatch opening 
over it, which could be kept open 
on calm days and provide plenty of 
ventilation. This hatch should be 
large enough so that a man can 
slide through it from above. The 
galley and icebox I would install 
close to the cabin door, where one 
can reach in and get things with- 
out having to go below, and where, 
if there is cooking to be done, the 
cook will get the best air. 

I would not consider building a 
boat that does not have an enclosed 
deckhouse abaft the cabin, with 
bunks where at least two could sleep 
and in which a person who felt ill 
could lie down and still get plenty 
of air. It is the best place to get in 
out of the sun and rain and, at the 
same time, affords fine ventilation 
and sleeping quarters for the trop- 
ics, since it can be screened in. Also, 
@ man can sit in there and watch 
his baits. I particularly favor a 
wide, double seat for the helmsman 
inside the deckhouse, as it gives 
him a better view. 

The fishing cockpit must be as 
long as possible and, of course, have 
no cover overhead. I would have it 
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Twoestack destroyer $14.50. Four-stack $9.50 
Scaled 32 ft. to inch 


VAN RYPER 
SCALE MODELS 


. . . bring the tang of the sea to office or home. 
Models of hundreds of liners, government ships, 
river boats, etc., carried in stock at attractive 
prices. Write for illus- 
trated catalog, free. 


@ 
SPECIAL MODELS: 
Send us plans and photo- 
graphs of your boat and 
we will quote on a full- 
hulled model complete as 
shown. 

a 


All models hand-made by 
experts on Martha’s Vine- 
yard Island. Satisfaction 
assured. 












Van Ryper 
Dept. E 
Vineyard Haven 
Mass. 
Special model of 


the Edgartown 
Katama, $100. 











SMALL SCHOONERS 
and CUTTERS 


Will be popular and hard to 
find this year. 

We are now building for Ma 
delivery — two “BLUENOSE 
JRS.”” under the supervision ’ 
of Major William Smyth — 
one schooner rigged, one 
cutter rigged. 


Designed by W. J. Roué, 
designer of the famous Blue- 
nose, from the office of Ford, 
Payne, & Roué. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
a 
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ELECTRIC STARTING AND —. 
REMOTE CONTROL Watts 


WITTE Vertical Dieselectric Plants with ‘‘Finger 
Tip Control” are unexcelled as auxiliaries and 
may be combined with compressors, pumps and 
hoists. Starts and stops at the engine or from a 
remote point. 110 volt A.C. or D.C. 32-volt for 
battery charging. Produces electricity for less 
than 1¢ per kilowatt — lowers battery charging 
cost 75%. Burns non-explosive fuel and earns 
lower insurance rates. Easily installed. in small 
space. Other manually started plants 1500 to 8000 watts. WITTE Stationary Diesel 
Engines are marvels of simplicity and are furnished in 4, 6, and 12 h.p. sizes. 


"Do it Safer the Diesel Way” Kansas City, Missouri 


2174 Oakland Avenue grup ET ETTANTE TT 











HUBERT S. JOHNSON 


BAY HEAD BOAT and ENGINE WORKS _ wew jersEyY 





















uct. Dry, safi 
12, 14, 16 and 18 








Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


CAT. ‘ALOG CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
Built and designed especially for use with light 
weight outboard motors. ~ 


FREE / vite 
le 12 ft, ort Es $160 
Please state the kind of boat ish Comer $248 
in which you are interested. 39 ft: ONAL 3360 
suk aie 18 ft. SEAGULL $415 


Th >, With 
mast, rigving at prices quoted above: 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (88-A) 


212 Ann St. (Write to 112 Elm St. 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin either place) Cortiand, New York 








DYER DINKS . . . Again on the WINNERS 


STORMY WEATHER: 1st Miami-Nassau SONNY: 2nd Miami-Nassau 
KIRAWAN, AVANTI, GOLDEN EYE, MURUFFA, BAGHEERA are other 
prominent winners whose experienced owners use our 10’ ONE DESIGN CLASS 
“D” sailing dinghies as their service tenders. Have you seen our nest? Three dinks 
in 12’! REPLACE YOUR PRESENT TENDER WITH A DYER DINK. No other 
purchase at the same cost will give as much pleasure. 


Built by THE ANCHORAGE, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














with low sides and stern. The coam- 
ing must be perfectly flat. 

Many fishing boats are now 
equipped with direction finders 
which are a great aid in navigating 
and more and more boats are in- 
stalling the radio telephone, which 
is of help in keeping track of fishing 
and weather conditions. 

As to a power plant, I have no 
choice. Any of the good motors 
would do the job for me. They 
must have speed enough to get you 
out to your fishing grounds in the 
shortest possible time, be reliable 
enough to get you safely back, and 
fairly economical besides. They 
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must be rugged enough to stand 
the beating when you are fighting a 
fish for any length of time. I haye 
seen a motor running in reverge fo, 
two consecutive hours, without 4 
let up. Needless to say, this is q 
great strain on the motor. Remem. 
ber to watch your exhaust: many 
a fisherman has become tired out 
from inhaling gasoline fumes while 
fighting a fish. 

A length of from 38 to 41 feet, 
then, is my choice for the all around 
boat, with a beam of from 9 to 1] 
feet. With the right man handling 
her, this outfit, I feel, will do the 
trick. 


“Starlight” Makes Clean Sweep 


(Continued from page 43) 


Coast Guard personnel. Several of 
the regular duties of the service re- 
quire keeping track of the move- 
ments of various types of vessels 
at sea and a fleet of thirteen yachts, 
beating to windward in light airs 
under conditions of limited visibil- 
ity, made the job anything but a 
joy ride. 

But to get back to the race. While 
the three slippery jib-headed cutters 
battled for the lead, the remainder 
of the fleet, most of them broad of 
beam, with gaff-headed rigs and 
tiny fore triangles, fought hard 
against the light, exasperating head 
winds. Some stood offshore, hoping 
for more wind and doing well to 
hold high enough to keep from get- 
ting farther from Havana. Others 
hugged the coast and battled slowly 
past Sarasota toward Boca Grande. 
None made more than a slight nick 
in the 180-mile run from the South- 
west Pass to the shoals until about 
dawn on Monday, some 40 hours 
after the start. 

On Starlight, we had managed to 
ease sheets for the first time at mid- 
night with the faintest of airs from 
the west and glided off into the 
night hoping that Kittyhawk and 
Sonny would be caught napping. 
Dawn on Monday brought a shift 
to the northeast and our crew was 
roused out to set the spinnaker. 
For the first time since the start 
Havana seemed less than a week 
away. Starlight runs as beautifully 
as she reaches and; although it was 
almost six hours before the wind 
settled down into more than a gi- 
gantic pattern of cat’s-paws, we 
never lost steerage way again until 
we dropped the hook in Havana. 

There was more fog that morn- 
ing — thick fog — and with it came 
a most unfortunate accident. Some 
30 miles offshore, in waters where 
shipping is scarce, the big freighter 
General Pershing suddenly hove out 
of the fog at 6:30 a.m. and struck 
the 72-foot schooner Golacamm. 
At this writing, details are lacking 
but the damage was slight, consist- 
ing of a broken main boom, a 


bumped stern and an injury to the 
captain’s arm. Golacamm returned 
to St. Petersburg under her ow 
power. But — had the damage been 
more serious the services of the 
Coast Guard might have been in- 
valuable. 

Daylight that morning revealed 
Sonny still about a mile and a half 
astern of us but no sign of Kity. 
hawk. We worried and we wondered 
until the end of the race, for she is 
fast and bigger than Starlight and 
had a snappy crew, but we never 
saw her again until after the finish. 

By mid-morning, the haze and 
fog had burned off and the wind 
settled down to about a ten-mile 
breeze, pushing the Kenyon log up 
to over six knots. There was no sea 
but plenty of sun and the next 
twelve hours brought us a sample 
of ocean racing at its best —the 
kind of sailing all blue water men 
tell their friends about in glowing 
terms and which they are lucky to 
experience one day in ten. All we 
had to do was play with the para- 
chute spinnaker to keep it flov- 
ing into the big Genoa jib or the 
balloon forestaysail, take sextant 
angles on Sonny’s mast and spect: 
late as to Kittyhawk’s position. lt 
was a wonderful sail and as leisurely 
as can ever be expected in an oceal 
race. To prove that good thing 
come in threes, my noon sight put 
us some 18 miles farther south than 
our dead reckoning position and we 
had dropped Sonny about two miles 
farther astern. Some sort of favor- 
able current probably explains the 
former and an attempt to carry ® 
big ballooner instead of her mail- 
sail, in a twin spinnaker arrange 
ment, undoubtedly cost Sonny some 
distance. 

The whole fleet apparently picked 
up the fair breeze about the salle 
time but, as we learned later, all but 
Dixie Girl were more than 25 miles 


astern and hopelessly out of all 


chance at first place. 
We made a perfect landfall on 

Dry Tortugas at dusk and 

through the 12-mile gap betwee 
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HERE’S YOUR ANSWER 
10 ALL PAINT PROBLEMS 


HE most complete line of Marine 


Finishes on the market—made espe- 
cially for yachtsmen by a yachtsman, 
and backed by the reputation for quality 
of this 40-year old concern. Every prod- 
uct is pre-tested in the Davis laboratory 
and in the waters of the Chesapeake 
and the Atlantic. Ask your marine 
supply dealer or write direct for full 


information and free color card. 


THE H. B. DAViS COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 




















Its Superlative Figure Enhances 
the Beauty of Fine Yachts 
Probably the first thing about a 
Philippine Mahogany-built yacht that 
catches your eye is the marvelous 
ribbon figure. The grain is straight. 
and Philippine Mahogany planks 
match up better than those of any 
other boat wood. In addition, this 
wood is noted for its minimum ab- 
sorption of water; its easy-working 
qualities, and its long life in water. 
And, Surprisingly, Philippine Mahog- 
i is the most economical of the 

uxurious tropical hardwoods. 
Write for literature to the Philippine 
ahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
psoc:ation, Inc., 111 W. 7th Street, 
0s Avgeles, California, 
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Rebecca and Pulaski Shoals about 
10:00 p.m. As we set our course for 
the last leg to Havana, the wind 
worked more to the eastward and 
piped up a bit. Then came one of 
the most interesting problems in 
any ocean race—how much to 
allow for drift in the 90-mile dash 
across the Gulf Stream to the land- 
fall at Havana. With an increasing 
easterly trade wind bucking the 
current, we figured that its velocity 
would be slowed down somewhat 
and that, with the boisterous con- 
ditions brought about by the in- 
creasing trade wind, it would be 
best to favor the weather side of 
Havana and ease sheets for the 
last few miles, if necessary. 

We had to douse the spinnaker 
soon after midnight but tore on at 
almost eight knots with the big 
Genoa. Both sheets were trimmed 
bar taut and she carried her sail 
well. But, about 4:00 a.m., there 
was a rip, followed by the crackle of 
whipping canvas as the whole clew 
pulled out of the big jib. However, 
all hands soon had working staysail 
and No. 2 jib topsail set and pulling 
with no loss of speed. As the wind 
continued to pipe up and the seas 
became more and more rough and 
tumble, we realized that the easy 
stage had passed and things would 
be wild and woolly from then on. 

They were, but we picked up the 
tall buildings of old Havana soon 
after 8:00 a.m. and rushed on at the 
limit of hull speed to cross the line 


at Morro Castle at 10:32 a.m. amid 
the booming and: honking of every 
craft in the harbor and a large part 
of Havana’s populace. 

Sonny was 34 minutes astern, 
having held her own almost to the 
minute on the last leg from Rebecca, 
according to the times taken by the 
Coast Guard. 

As the trade continued to pipe up 
to a maximum of about 25 miles, 
the remainder of the fleet had to 
shorten sail but made fast time 
across the Stream, all finishing by 
early the following morning. After 
Sonny came Kittyhawk, which we 
found had been just out of our sight 
astern all the previous day; then the 
big ketch Caprice, winner by only 
five minutes over Northern Light 
in the yawl and ketch class. Then 
came Aloha, victorious in the schooner 
division, the Cuban cutter Poluz, 
the little Dixie Girl, Admate, Ada, 
Artemis and Duchess. Golacamm was 
the only casualty. 

Then followed four or five days 
in Havana, where the going can be 
as easy or as tough as the vagaries 
of the Gulf Stream. The wind-up 
came on the evening of March 12th 
with a banquet given by the Havana 
Yacht Club where tons of silver- 
ware were awarded, to the buenos 
of our gracious Cuban hosts. It 
pleased us all to know that Star- 
light’s triple victory was unusually 
popular. She was first to finish, first 
in the sloops and cutters, and first 
in the fleet. 


NintH ANNUAL St. PETERSBURG-HAVANA RACE 
March 5th-9th, 1938 


Yacht 

Starlight Albert Fay 
Sonny A. E. Pierce 
Kittyhawk J. & R. Timken 
Caprice Julian J. Reiss 
Northern 

Taght Francis Bidwell 
Aloha Wallace Bishop 
Poluz R. Hernandoremo 
Dixie Girl Francis Taylor 
Admate Theo. Leonard, Jr. 
Ada John A. Squires 
Artemis Frank D. Chapman 
Duchess Harry Burgess 
Golacamm Alfonso Gomez Mena 


First arrival, Starlight 
First in fleet, Starlight 


Corrected Corrected 
Elapsed Time Time 
Time Division Fleet Position 
70:32:30 69:40:30 64:12:30 
71:06:47 71:06:47 65:38:47 
74:38:10 74:04:10 68:36:10 
75:22:20 75:22:20 69:26:20 


mw be 


76:45:05 75:27:05 69:31:05 5 
77:31:34 .70:03:34 70:03:34 6 
92:09:15 79:39:15 74:11:15 9 
83:21:10 79:07:10 73:39:10 8 
83:40:45 76:16:45 76:16:45 10 
84:08:28 78:46:28 73:18:28 7 
86:30:00 85:00:00 79:04.00 11 
93:57:32 90:09:32 84:41:32 12 


Cutters: First, Starlight; second, Sonny; third, Kittyhawk 
Schooners: First, Aloha; second, Admate 
Yawls and Ketches: First, Caprice; second, Northern Light; third, Artemis 
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PARKMAN 


STARS 


(CIRCULAR ON REQUEST) 





“CHUCKLE Ill"— MID-WINTER 
CHAMPION 1938 


STAR 
FITTINGS & ACCESSORIES 


(Catalogue on Request) 


FLEXIBLE SPARS 
TRAILERS USED STARS 
* 


There is still time to order your 
new Star for early summer delivery 


* 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


YACHT SAILS” 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 

















ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 
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@ Model EP-36, 1500 watts 







1 
PETE DEPENDABLE, Seman oan rtieens eis 
: pif SEAWORTHY : 
ror LIGHT-AND- 
ie MAIL @: 
| POWER PLANT 
° & THIS 


for interesting folder and prices. 
No obligation. 


@ Kohler Electric Plants have been 
chosen by thousands of boat owners 
and by builders because of their 
seventeen-year reputation for de- 
pendability. Sturdy, simple, compact desi Quiet, slow-speed, 
multiple cylinder, water cooled engine. Low fuel consumption. Ade-~ 
quate for lighting, pump, winches, radio, galley appliances. Bat 
chareing and direct-service models, up to 10, 600 watts, 32 and 1 110 
volt Also 800 watts and larger, 4 C. models. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


" bppinaaaarigertenader srr gst shane sonra day IS nC 
O11]00]9 CUJAVUI JOTYOY BO o1n}3vI07q] Puss osuoTg 
“SIAL “Z0TQOY ‘gg-F-A “240q “OD HAIHOW 

Thee wre meen eer NR RC RE SR ene ARES CoRR SHEEN cece SSS Yen mE 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 





HE You Want a Better Boat By 


HIS BOOK WILL HELP YOU 











inent Great Lakes Yachtsman, this boat 


sae has full six-foot headroom, ample cruis- | : 


| 
ij P. L. RHODES 
| DESIGN SENSATIONAL NEW SLOOP | 
Hl 42" LOA Designed by P. L Mi 
| | 28' 9" LWL This gy in Hebron can "his very = |i 
i! 9' Beam successful Lake One-Design offers an iil] 
Hi 5' 1!" Draft unusual combination of cruising cornfort _ |i 
623 Sq. Ft. and racing speed. Designed fora prom- | } 
i} i| | 
| | 


ing accommodations for party of four, 
plus quarters for crew. | 

EASY TO HANDLE... EASY TO OWN fii 
LOW ORIGINAL COST | 

Also builders of 

30'-Yankee One-Designs . . . 34'-Lake | 

One-Designs . . . 26'- Privateers. |] 

Write for atentiniibeis and outline 

; your particular requirements i 

Sail and Power Yachts — Wood and Stee! ___ 


N Cc. M. BURBACH CO. | 
S GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











——————— 


SS\ - 











Manufacturers of 


FINE YACHT SAILS 


MARINE UPHOLSTERY 
Specialists in WIRE RIGGING 





| 





Hathaway & Reiser 
SAILMAKERS 


Cos Cob, Connecticut 
Telephone: GREENWICH 2620 














PYRENE 
FIRE ity ‘dul: eulie achilles, oe — iy 
EXINGUISHER eh. were’ 


Bausch & Lomb Navy Telescopes, Magnifies 3 to 10 $12 50 
Pyrene Fire Ex- Power. Cost government $130. each............... s 


tinguishers. U.S. 


-—— ITS Thrifty to BUY at MANHATTAN ston 





Gov. Slightly 
ted and 





used. Tested and | MEXICAN MAHOGANY FISHING CHAIRS 
plete with bi The DeLUXE Model constructed for hard usage with gimbal to 
and liquid. hold any size rod, detachable cast polished bronze side arms and 
back. Makes chair easy to stow away. Complete with 50 00 
$4.95 pipe and 8” flush deck plate. Special.............. ® 
1 Quart Also Chair Hardware Sold Separately 











NEW 1938 CATALOG 
FREE Nev prdcecWite tocdey 
MANHATTAN MARINE “ZchtESiNS 


116-Y CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK av 























YACHTING 





The attractive booth of E. J. Willis Co., marine supply house of New York City, at 
the recent Chicago Boat Show, Navy Pier. In celebration of its fiftieth anniversary 
this year, the firm is bringing out many new items for the yachtsman 


International Announces Interlux Yacht Enamels 


HE International Paint Company, Inc., New York City, announces to 

yachtsmen a new item known as Interlux Yacht Enamel. This new 
enamel comes in approximately 20 different colors and can be applied to 
practically any surface in proper condition for painting. 

Interlux Yacht Enamel is a quick drying, enamel-like product for ex- 
terior and interior use and is said to possess splendid durability, easy flow, 
combined with great hiding power. Of special interest to yachtsmen is the 
fact that it dries dust free in two hours, and is dry in from four to six 
hours. 

+ + + 


Palmer Scott in New Location 


PALMER SCOTT & CO., well-known boatbuilders of Fairhaven, Mass., 

have taken over the large weave shed of the old Grinnell Mfg. Co., in New 
Bedford, to maintain building schedules curtailed by the fire in January 
at the old plant in Fairhaven. 

This building is of modern construction, located on the channel about 
one-half mile above the Fairhayen-New Bedford bridge. With sawtooth 
roof affording good north light, maple floor, and 60,000 square feet of space 
available, it should be ideally suited to yacht construction and storage. 
A new railway is being installed. 

Under construction now are three of the new 25-foot auxiliary knocka- 
bouts from designs of B. T. Dobson, as well as a twin screw 32-foot Alden- 
designed day cruiser. The firm is also providing spars and rigging for ten 
Furnans “Clippers;’’ also six Edgartown ‘“‘Rovers” from the design of 
Philip L. Rhodes. 


+ + + 


Merriman Bros. Export Department Busy 


F VIDENCE of the i increasing market for American-made marine hard- 

ware all over the world is found in the orders recently received by Merti- 
man Bros. Co., of 185 Amory Street, Boston, well-known makers of all 
types of yacht fittings. 

Merriman is furnishing virtually a complete set of hardware equipment 
for two 35-foot water line cutters building in Holland and a 40-ton cruiser 
building in Bremen, Germany, for an English owner. Other recent orders 
have come in from England, South Africa and elsewhere. 


+ + + 


Groco Offers 1938 Version Electric Toilet 


DESIGNED for speedy operation, the new Groco electric yacht toilet, 
made by Gross Mechanical Laboratories, of Baltimore, requires but 
two to five seconds to flush. It incorporates such features as moisture 
ball bearing motor, all bronze castings and a new oversize discharge pulp. 
In addition, an entirely new mercury switch of unbreakable, corrosioa 
proof Bakelite makes this highly desirable unit worthy of installation 0 
fine yachts. The bowl maintains a high water level and is said to pass 
articles as gum, cigars, matches, etc., readily. 
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SUPERIOR 
UNIFORMS 


for over 80 years 


COMPLETE 
OUTFITTERS 


to the Owner and Crew 


CAPS and CAP ORNAMENTS 
of all descriptions 
U.S. P. S. UNIFORM 
HEADQUARTERS 


Send for illustrated catalog 


B. SCHELLENBERG 
& SONS, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
99 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CUmberland 6-0804-5 


WINTER BRANCH 
138 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 





Makers of 

















THE “CUSTOMERS” 


ALWAYS WRITE 


At these beachfront hotels 
we receive many letters of 


friendly thanks — like this 


one: 


“I wish to express grati- 
tude for the courteous atten- 
tion and splendid service 


‘ ‘ 9° 
we received in every way. 


A visit here will put you, 
too, in the “write” frame of 
mind. Restricted clientele. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 





Wn, ANTIC’ Crey 








Los Angeles Harbor Guide Published 


ANEW Texaco Harbor Guide, covering the waterways in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles, has been prepared by Texaco Waterways Service, 
and is now available for distribution. 

The guide covers approximately 120 miles of coast line, ineluding 
Catalina Island, and also has larger scale insert maps of Los Angeles 
Harbor and Newport Harbor. The one- and two-fathom depth curves are 
indicated, as well as the depths of the dredged channels. Distances and true 
courses between Los Angeles and Newport and ports on Catalina Island 
are given, and all yacht clubs, Texaco outlets and important yacht har- 
bors are shown. Principal lights, buoys, mountains, and the numbers of 
the U. S. C. & G. charts required for navigation make up the data. 

Texaco Harbor Guides are conveniently sized supplements to the regular 
Texaco Cruising Charts. In addition to that covering Los Angeles, guides 
are available covering the harbors of Miami, San Francisco, and Norfolk. 
New guides will be issued covering other large yacht centers. Copies of 
Texaco Harbor Guides may be obtained from Texaco Waterways Service, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City, or from Texaco waterfront stations. 


New York City to Have New Marine Basin 


HE New York City Department of Parks announces that work in con- 

nection with the new boat basin at 79th Street, in Riverside Park, will 
be completed on April 1st. This basin will offer, for the first time in the 
City of New York, special accommodations to boat owners, in that a 
modern, up-to-date storage garage will be provided for their cars while 
boating. This garage is located in the basement of the three-level circle of 
the Henry Hudson Parkway at 79th Street. 

This facility, long awaited by Manhattan’s boat owners, is another vital 
step in the reclamation of New York’s waterfront. 

This basin will be operated on a concession basis by the department. 
Applications for mooring service and berths should be made to Eugene R. 
Duffy at, the boat basin. Mr. Duffy operates the present docking facilities 
which are directly adjacent to the new piers, and which will be removed 
immediately following the opening of the new basin. 





Part of the Chris-Craft exhibit at the Chicago Motor Boat Show, Navy Pier, featured 
the 25-foot “Clipper” cruiser and others of the Chris-Craft stock cruiser line 


Buda Appoints Exclusive Representative for Ontario 


THE Buda Company of Harvey, Ill., announces the appointment of 

J. S. Innes, Limited, Bay and Yorkville Streets, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, as exclusive representative in the Province of Ontario for the sale 
of Buda-Lanova “Silver Crown” gasoline engines for marine Use. A com- 
plete range of Buda-Lanova Diesel and gasoline engines for all types of 
industrial and automotive applications will also be available. 


"ee 
Ritchie “Dialine” Compasses, to Relieve Eye Strain 


HE E. 8. Ritchie Co., pioneers in the field of liquid type compasses 

since 1860, wish to call attention to their Dialine compasses and spherical 
compasses as being ideally suited to installation aboard all types of craft 
whose owners require accurate navigating instruments. The Dialine com- 
pass offers advantages over the conventional type, in that the course is 
pre-set on an outside rotatable verge ring, the pilot simply lining up two 
sets of parallel lines. Eye strain due to concentrating on a “point” or de- 
gree is thus largely eliminated. 

The Ritchie Co. continues to manufacture their dome-top spherical 
compasses at 118 Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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A New 24-foot 
Auxiliary Cruising Sloop 




















A smart little yacht, sturdily built. Fast 
and able, with surprisingly roomy cabin 
accommodations. Excellent one-design 
class boat for all-round usage. Reason- 
ably priced. 
We also build: 

Keel and Shoal, 20-foot Aux. Sloop 
Keel and Shoal, 28-foot Aux. Sloop 


And very fine 37-foot Fast Modern 
Cutter suitable for ocean and ’long- 
shore racing. 


SIDNEY DAVIES 
Yacht Builder 


EAST ROCKAWAY, L. I., N. Y. 
Telephone: Rockville Centre 6697 


Builder of good yachts up to 50 feet 




















“IT BLEW 60 M.P.H. 
+. With all sail on” 


DON’T GUESS! —Use the 


KELVIN-WHITE 
ALNOR 


VELOMETER 


AND GET YOUR WIND 
VELOCITIES RIGHT 


Again our progress busts its stops with 
this entirely new and useful instrument. 
It gives you accurate velocities instantly 
One scale for breezes 0 to 20 m.p.h.; and 
another 0-60 m.p.h. No stopwatch, wires 
or batteries are needed to operate this 
complete instrument. Just take it up on 
deck for a quick look at the wind and you 
have an accurate indication. 


Very compact. Only 534” square and 234” 
thick. Comes with a neat leather carrying 
case all ready to sail. $50. 


Available only at 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street 38 Water Street 
Boston New York 
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RADIO 
TELEPHONE 


FOR DIRECT TWO WAY COM- 

MUNICATION WITH HOME — 

OFFICE — FRIENDS AND 
COAST GUARD 


THREE STOCK MODELS 
10, 25 and 70 watts output 








Licensed—Controlled Tuning 
Simple to Operate—Self-contained 


A Product of 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP. 


198 Milburne Avenue Baldwin, New York 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Griffin Marine Products Co., 70 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 
Charles C. Hutchinson, 175 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Pease Battery & Electric Co., inc., 101 N.E. Second St., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 














General PERKO Cat- 
alog to those connected 
in the industry. Hundreds of 
new items added to our line. Boat 
owners and others send 25 
cents to cover handling 
and postage. Insist 
on Perko for your 








= PERKINS MARINE CAMP & HARDWARE CORP. | 
Se 944 PITKIN AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. = 


EQUIP from STEM to STERN with PERKO 














Little Ships and Shoal Waters 


by MAURICE GRIFFITHS 
Editor of “Yachting Monthly’’ 


Maurice Grirritus has always championed the cause of shoal versus 
deep draught. In “Little Ships and Shoal Waters,” he sets forth all of 
his reasons and conclusions in an absorbing and authoritative manner. 
The contents include: Why Shoal Draught? — Centreboards and Cen- 
treplates — The Layout Depends upon Circumstances — Building a 
Yacht Engine — Location and Some Details — Twenty-two Shoal 
Draught Boats Described — Twenty-two Plans and Many Photo- 
graphs — An Account of Two Delightful Voyages in Shoal Draught 
Boats. Illustrated, $4.50 


KENNEDY BROS., Inc. Publishers of Yacutinc 


205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














SKANEATELES 
eabbatontittentee! WINS 


No other stock boat in either the 
COMET OR SNIPE CLASS 


has established such an outstanding record 
in National or International competition. 
This is due to exhaustive study and constant 
improvement in every detail, large or small. 
These features are exclusive. 





Catalogue 


SKANEATELES 
BOATS, INC. 


FOUNDED 1893} 
BOX 2, SKANEATELES, N.Y. 














YACHTING 


Alden Reports Brisk Brokerage Sales 


HE Alden brokerage department reports the following recent sales; 
Auxiliary ketch Nieta, sold by Arthur A. Noel, of New York, to !erbeyt 
Gareis, Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 

Auxiliary yawl Eliza B, sold by R. B. M. Barton, of Salem, Mass, to 
Malcolm Hurd, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Auxiliary cutter Sequin II, winner, 1937 Riverside-Stratford Shoal Rage, 
sold by D. R. Stoneleigh, Greenwich, Conn., to Andrews Wanning, Ney 
Haven, Conn. 

Auxiliary sloop Bonheur, sold by Gordon V. B. King to Ernest Staib, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

Auxiliary yawl Ismaques, sold by H. R. Robinson, Portland, Me., to Arthur 
F. Luce, Brockton, Mass. 

Auxiliary yawl Briny Breeze, sold by Maurice Frank, New York, to Donald. 
son Brown, New York. 

+ + + 


New Battery Catalog by B. F. Goodrich Co. 


NEW 22-page booklet on “‘Goodrich Batteries for Marine Service,” 
containing a wide range of battery information, has just been pub- 
lished by the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, and is now available, 
The booklet lists all the batteries which Goodrich offers for marine gery- 
ice, including the new line of Diesel batteries recently announced, pictures 
and describes their construction features, and gives complete specifications, 
carried in tables. 

One of the most valuable features of the booklet is a section of six pages 
devoted to battery replacement data for marine service, including those for 
standardized cruisers and express cruisers, standardized runabouts, sedans 
and open boats, and for America’s leading gasoline marine engines. 





The 24-foot “Adventurer,” designed as an all ‘round boat for 
racing and cruising 


New England Marine Offers 24-Foot Auxiliary “Adventurer” 


JN THE new 24-foot auxiliary “Adventurer,” the New England Marine 
Co. has attempted to develop a boat on which budding young voyages 
might spend their first few nights away from home, and one which | 
appeal to the more experienced skipper as a good all ’round racing-cruisiig 
class. 
The “Adventurer” is a centerboarder 24’ in over all length, 7’ 6” bea 


and 20” draft. The cabin is unusually roomy, providing full sitting head- 


room for several people. On each side of the centerboard are mahogaly 
table leaves of ample size to allow for dishes or for plotting a course. D 
are 6’ 7” in length by 3’ wide. A portable pressure stove is conveniently 


set up on the top of the ice box and there is a porcelain sink and drainboard. 


Provision has been made for a Briggs & Stratton air-cooled inb 
motor, for getting through the ‘‘soft spots.”’ This is concealed by @ 
mahogany box which also serves as a seat. 

Said to be suitable for either shoal or deep water due to ker good bea! 
and metal centerboard, “‘Adventurer”’ is the largest of the « Winabout 
one-design fleet. 
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LOW WINTER PRICES 
Good Until April 15th 


e 15% DISCOUNT e 


Boat Ducks up to 120 inches 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


L. F. PEASE CO., INC. 
Established 1866 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 




















KNOTS 
SPLICES and 
FANCY WORK 


New and Enlarged 
Sixth Edition 


BY CHARLES L.:SPENCER 


O YOU KNOW how to tie a bow- 
line, a clove hitch or make a splice? 
Tying knots and making splices play an 
Important part in the handling of a boat. 
This book shows how to tie all the differ- 
ent knots as well as make all kinds of 
splices, each knot and splice fully illus- 
trated and explained. Tables on strength, 
weight and breaking strains of cordage 
and chains, as well as a chapter on wire 

splicing. Over 350 illustrations. 
Price $2.50 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 


Publishers of YACHTING 
205 East 49nd Street, New York City 
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The lighthouse service station recently opened by the Gulf Refining Company on 
the causeway between Miami and Miami Beach 


Gulf Opens Lighthouse Service Station at Miami Beach 


THE new Gulf lighthouse service station, located on the causeway be- 

tween Miami and Miami Beach, offers not only complete petroleum 
service to motor vehicles and boats but also houses twenty modern and 
well-appointed hotel rooms, a ‘ounge and cocktail bar, lobby and restaurant 
and a variety of shops. 

The ship side of the lighthouse station fronts on Biscayne Bay and a dock 
with slips for sixteen boats affords dockage for a variety of craft. Large neon 
letters spelling the word “Gulf” revolve around the top of the 70-foot tower 
and form a beacon for boats approaching Miami Beach, day or night. 

The interior as well as the exterior of the lighthouse station has a dis- 
tinct marine atmosphere. Electric light fixtures, draperies and furnishings 
are similar to those found on modern ocean liners. At the windows are 
Venetian blinds; on the water side portholes further accentuate the marine 
atmosphere. 

+ + + 


Wilcox, Crittenden 1938 Catalog 


A NEW catalog describing the complete line of “‘sea-seasoned” marine 
hardware offered by Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Inc., Middletown, 
Conn., is now available. 

This 1938 edition contains data and explanatory comments on the stand- 
ard items, and also presents complete information on the many new 
“gadgets” introduced this year. It is a valuable addition to any yachts- 
man’s collection. 

+ + + 


Two New Aeroweight Dinghies by Penn Yan 


HE PENN YAN BOAT CO., of Penn Yan, N. Y., has just announced 
two new “ Aerodinghies” in 7- and 8-foot lengths, weighing 46 and 48 
pounds, respectively. Designed for rowing, towing or outboard motors, 
they are said to be so light that davits or other lifting gear are unnecessary. 


+ + + 


“Perko” Hardware Catalog Out 


A NEW 1938 catalog, listing over 1100 different items of marine equip- 
ment made by the Perkins Marine Lamp & Hardware Co., of Brook- 

lyn, is now being distributed. The nominal charge of 25 cents to cover 

handling and mailing costs is requested for this 208-page catalog. 


+ + + 


Cape Cod Appoints Twelve New Dealers 


THE following dealers were appointed by the Cape Cod Shipbuilding 

Corporation during February: 

Bacharach-Rasin, Baltimore; Bennett Boat Company, Mayfield, N. Y.; 
Boston Boat & Engine Co., Boston; H. K. Duke & Co., Cumberland, Md.; 
Dunham Sales Co., City Island, N. Y.; Fitzgerald & Lee, Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y.; Keating’s Sport Shop, Rome, N. Y.; Marine Construction Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Nash Boat & Marine Supply Co., Washington, D. C.; 
J. T. O’Connell, Newport, Providence, R. I., Fall River, Mass.; Thomas 
D. Scott Shipyard, Riverside, Conn.; Swan Marine Sales Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Syracuse Motor Marine, Syracuse, N. Y. 

According to the company, all of these dealers have placed qualifying 
orders and will have a representative number of Cape Cod boats on 





display during the boating season. 
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STOWED ABOARD 
OR TOWED ASTERN 


THIS DINK I$ 
READY FOR DUTY 










e Harp use in the water and 
long weeks on davits cannot 
crack this tender. An Old Town 
Dinghy is always ready for 
service. No caulking. No bail- 
ing. This dink never leaks. 

A strong covering of heavy 
canvas protects the hull against 
water and weather. Keeps up- 
keep down. Inexpensiveto buy. 


FREE CATALOG aig Old Town 


inghies for every 
purpose. Also Canoes, Outboard Boats, 
Rowboats. Write today. Address Old 
Town Canoe Company, 454 Main St., 
Old Town, Maine. 
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For the first quarter of 1938 
YACHTING set new records 


as regards its 


Number of Subsectors 
Number of Advertisers 
Velume of Advertising 


Today—more than ever— 
YACHTING provides a 
straight course to the man 
who wants the best—and 


can pay for it. 
, Ae 
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